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They went out together dancing to that everlasting war tune — that Tipperary thing. And I stumbled back again 


to my table. 


“Some child,” said my man from the West. 


“Who is she?” So I told him 


Butterflies 


The First of Several Studio Stories — by GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Pouf! 


what is an acre of ants? 


OU remember the first of August. Kings 

shouting, cities fleeing, and that great gray 

mass of Germans moving south — hundreds 

of thousands of them, endless —like Asia 
gathering and swarming out again. 

There were three of us, one of those first afternoons, 
talking war and continents and races in Otto Swanker’s 
studio across the hall from mine. Back and forth, two 
solid hours — Otto explaining, Macklin Jones worry- 
ing him as usual. 

Swank got up, pursuing us, still unexpressed, when 
we finally went out. 

“Billions of treasure already spent,” said Swank. 
“And billions yet, if need be. Millions of scientifically 
— warriors for the higher purposes of the Father- 
and. 

““And tens of thousands of dead men — probably,” 
I said. And thought myself I was making a wild 
statement when I said it. 

““Murdered for the holidays of the Little Tin Kings,” 
put in Macklin Jones, with a twitch at the corners of 
his thin nervous mouth. 

“Yes,” said Swank, and turned away from him toward 
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me. 
like a mechanical doll. 
Absolutely. Yes!” 

His round eyes looked as warlike as two saucers full 
of milk. 

“Why,” said I, “what for?” 

“Why!” cried Otto, raising up his big hand. ‘‘ Why? 
Why is this? Why is life? Why do we do all this, day 
by day? Progress— always progress, the forward 
moving of the Race.” 

“And these poor miserable million individuals more 
or less that suffer and die,” I argued. ‘“‘What about 
them? Nothing, I suppose!” 

“Individuals!” said Otto, shouting. 
of the individual now?” 

“I do,” said Macklin Jones. 

“Individuals!” replied Swank, almost choking. 
“Ants!” 

2 voice was hoarse from arguing, but he shouted 
still. 

“Ants!”’ said Otto Swanker, utterance dammed at 
its source again. ‘‘What shall I say? Listen! How 
many ants will be in an acre? Millions. Yes! Comes 


““Yes,”’ said old Swank, nodding his round head 
“And millions, if need be. 


“Who speaks 


a forest fire. They are gone! All gone! But 
Nothing — is it? Or suppose 
then a square mile? The same — all the same, is it 
not? All nothing. Absolutely. Yes!” 

“But what I want to know,”’ said Jones, “‘is what the 
ants think.”’ 
“What! 

think?” 

“Do they still believe in God?” said Macklin Jones, 
escaping. 

“Ridiculous,” answered Otto, staring after him. 
“What difference would that make?” , 

And I escaped the other way of the hall, thankful to 
stop thinking of the thing for a minute — tired, 
nauseated; yes, scared of it. 

The way we were — you were. 
when the thing first started. 

Before I reached the door of my studio, I heard the 
fluff and rustle of a woman inside there. 

**Hello!” she called. ‘“‘How do you like them?” 

It was a little model, who called herself Doris Doro, 
standing in front of my mirror, a pretty little blonde 
youngster we had been using lately, with a nice laugh, 


“Think? How 


The ants!” yelled Otto. 


I suppose, yourself, 
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8 
and a little girl’s body, and a little round curly head, 
yellow as a spot of sunlight in a closet. Macklin Jones 
had made several magazine covers from her — one of 
her laughing, that made quite a lot of talk. I suppose 
millions of folks saw that little laughing girl cover of 
his, and remembered it. 

““Like what?” said I, looking at her. 

“New clothes — see?” she said, running her hands 
down along her hips and skirt and spreading out her 
fingers like a kid. I 
don’t suppose she was 
over eighteen. 

“Fine! Fine!” I 
said, and sat down 
on the couch. 


Those models are 
always asking you 
about their dresses. 


Of course it means a 
lot to them looks 
and living at the same 
time. But you often 
wonder how they can 
do as well as they do, 
on the little money 
that most of them 
get. [suppose the an- 
swer is they are think- 
ing of it all the time. 
** All new,” she said 
and turned back 
again to the mirror. 
“Fine,” said I, 
thinking of the war 
and the continents. 
“You like them on 
me?” she asked, talk- 
ing to the mirror. 
Fine.” 
**Honest?”’ 
“Honest,” said I. 
“IT made them all 
myself,”’ said the girl. 
I let her talk along. 
“Am I the brave 
conductor’s child, or 
not?” 
“You are,” I said. 
** And shoes — new 
shoes,” she _ said, 
showing them. “‘ New 
shoes and stockings!” 
“Yeah.” 


And then she turned 


“They were powdering their noses, I'll bet you, 
Doris,” I said, “when the towers of Troy went down.” 

““Who’s that?” said the model, eyeing me. 

“The girls in the inner courts.” 

““You’re kidding me,” she answered, and stopped 
talking and turned around and put up her powder in 
her little bag again and snapped it together. 

“Well, good-by,” she said merrily, taking up her 
new parasol, and starting out. 

“*Good-by, Mr. Swanker,” 
she said. She never got 
on well with Swanker. She 
didn’t like him. 

“Good-by,” I 
“Have a good time.” 

“Look,” I called after 
her, “‘you got somebody to 
go with you and take care 
of you—have you— 
when you’re down there at 
the Beach? Some other 
girl?” 

I didn’t care much about 
most of them. They could 
do anything they chose. 
But I rather liked this one. 

“Yes, there are two of 
us,” she said. “Don’t 
worry. We can take care of 
ourselves.” 

They could, too. She was 
a nice youngster. 

I know what the general 
idea about models is. And 
I know better. There are 
some just as straight girls 
in the studios as anywhere 
in New York. And this 
was one of them. She knew 
a lot, of coursé. They have 
to. But she had a good, 
clean straight gray eye — 
and a nice little grin — 
self-respecting, always. You 
can tell. 

““Good-by,”’she said again. 
“Don’t work too hard!” 

And she was off to her 
vacation — and her day at 
the Paradise of the little 
dancers — Long Beach — 
proud in the consciousness 
of her new costume. 

Otto Swanker watched 
her go. 


said. 


around and saw me. 
“wy . , _ y “ - . ” 
You didn’t even ae ae | Ihave to laugh at you, 
look at them,” she bs eine a | he said to me. “You are 
said. funny. 


_ 
I saw I was caught " They 
this time. So I did 
have to take a look 
at these particular clothes that meant so much to 
this particular girl. I can’t describe them to you 
now, either. Some light material, I remember — close 
draped, the way the women had been wearing them 
that year, to show the contour of their legs. 

But the clothes looked all right on her, and I told 
her so. And that satisfied her at last. She looked up 
and grinned at me, that little white grin of hers that 
Jones got upon his cover — pleased all over, the way 
only girl youngsters are. 

“*T just came in to tell you,” she said, “I’m going on 
my vacation.”” She opened up her little bag, and 
started powdering her nose. She needed powder just 
as much as a ten-year-old child did. 

She stood there at my mirror powdering, and telling 
me about what she was going to do. For one thing, 
she was going down one day to Long Beach — to see it. 

“T can afford it one day, I guess.” 

“Great times,” I said. 

“Um! Hm!” she said, nodding her yellow head, still 
busy with her powder. ‘Everything there is. Spiffy 
clothes, all kinds of dancing.” 

“You a good dancer, Doris?” I asked. 

“Um! Hm!” she nodded. “ I took three prizes. I guess 
that’s about all I’m good for,” she added, calmly. “That 

and this, magazine covers and story pictures. Yep!” 

Then she stepped back and cocked her head for 
another light on her nose, fussy as a portrait painter. 

And then all at once I looked up at the door, and 
round the corner was coming old Otto Swanker — 
his mouth open for more war talk — but closed again 
when he saw her. And all at once it struck me. All 
these kings shouting, these nations in commotion; all 
these millions marching and shooting each other’s heads 
off, and scaring all the rest of us crazy with their noise 
— and here this figure by my mirror, turning her head, 
chattering, as merry as a bird on a battlefield. 


were powdering their noses, Doris, 
the towers of Troy went down” 





when “Why so?” said I. 

“Why say that thing 
to her about Troy?” he 
said. “She would not understand.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Ts it not laughable,” he went on, “at times like 
this, women’s dresses! Always dresses! But about 
this individual, and this war. I will show you.” 

“The ants,” said I 

“Yes,” said Otto. “Yes.” 

So we talked of war till dinner time 
billions and continents. 





millions, 


JE DON’T believe that I thought of my little model 
for two weeks. 

August passed along. It was hot weather in the city 
— humid, sleepless nights. And hoarse voices in the 
dark side streets that went calling, ““Wuxtry! Wuxtry! 
War!” like cries in a bad dream. 

That damned war went on. The gray Germans 
were over into Belgium; Liege was going, gone. They 
threw those poor German peasants against those ma- 
chine guns in one solid mass — singing. Twenty-five 
thousand gone, they said, you remember — in one day! 
It seemed incredible to us — then. 

**A little city,” I said. “I don’t believe it.” 

“Yes, it is so,” said Otto Swanker, nodding. 
is so.” 

“Singing,” I said. “Singing, poor devils!” 

“The higher purpose,” said Macklin Jones. ‘More 
scarlet coats for the Little Tin Kings. And little flags 
and drums for the tiny Kingkins at home, when the 
royal family sits down all together to their gilded 
sausages at noon — so schoen — so safe — far from the 
noise of battle.” 

“We shall see,”’ said Otto Swanker. ‘“‘Much blood- 
letting at once, no doubt, will be best and quickest for 
the patient.” 

The war went straight along. The kings shouted 
and the soldiers died, and the papers were discussing 


“Te 
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whether Christianity was dead or not; and finally one 
day Jones said to me: 

“Our little Magazine Cover was here again to-day 
when you were out.” 

““Was she?” I said. 

“Gay as a new bonnet,” said Macklin Jones. “‘She’d 
better be, while the gaiety is good. It is going to be a 
hard winter for heroines and artists and magazine 
covers.” 

We all knew that now. The war again. You re- 
member, probably, how it was yourself. The whole 
world stood still and looked one way, like a crowd on 
the street where there is a murder. The shops stopped 
and the farms stopped, and the great stock market 
and the factories, stone still, watching, as if the end of 
the world had been set for next Tuesday. And worst 
of all, and first of all, as Macklin Jones said they 
would, all the heroine factories, where we worked, 
the magazine and book publishers, closed down flat, 
with all the rest. 

“We've got to wait and see what this war is going to 
do,” the art editors told us. “We're all cutting down. 
Advertising has gone to smash.” 

So they sat and used up their last year’s heroines, and 
last year’s covers. And the illustrators were out of 
work, all but a few like Macklin Jones — and all the 
models with us. 

I was over in Macklin Jones’s studio, hearing 
him cursing his Little Tin Kings, and their war 
— biting off each word as if it pained him to get it 
out. 

“Sport of Kings — so heroic, so noble — so schrech- 
lich! All the hideous danger of a boy killing flies with 
his forefinger on a window pane.” 

“Ten thousand killed,” he said in a falsetto voice. 
“Ah, so. Bring me my new red coat.” 

“And that feathered madman that’s responsible 
for all this —” said Macklin Jones and started. And 
I got out. 

And when I came back to my place again, there was 
that little Doris Doro there once more, beside the mir- 
ror, of course. 

“Hello,” she said, holding out both her hands to 
me, like a child. 

“Hello,” said I. ‘You here?” 

“How do I look this way — all burned to pieces?” 
she said, swinging at arm’s length to let me 


They always have to ask you that, sometime in the 
talk, how they look. 

“You look good to me,” I said, as usual. Her fine 
skin was burned, just so the burning was visible to the 
naked eye. She was over-powdering it again. 

She grinned her white grin, like a boy, I always 
thought. “Had a fine time, eh?”’ said I. 

She certainly had — the finest ever. Especially at 
the Beach, out on the walk —all promenading and 
léoking at one another. 

“We danced a lot,” she said. “Crowds of spiffy 
people. And oh, say—who do you think we 
met?” 

“Who?” said I. ; 

“Hungry George. Um! Hm!” she said, nodding, 
when I said nothing. “‘Honest. I was introduced to 
him. He said he knew me already from that cover 
Mr. Jones made of me laughing. He said he’d know 
me anyfhere.” 

“Dance with him?” I asked her. 

““Nope, I didn’t,” she said, shaking her head. 

, “You know all about him?” I went on, watching 
ner. 

“I know enough,” she said. 

““What do you know?” 

“What does everybody know? Just one look at him 
is all you need. Hungry George!” she said. ‘Oh, 
no! He eats them, bones and all. Oh, they’ve got 
him named all right.” 

“Talk to you?” I inquired. 

I was curious to hear her — what she’d say about 
that great ogre of the girls — that strange beast that 
came up, no one knows how, and treads by night 
around the wild moral swamps of Broadway. I had 
never seen him, though I had been in his theatre 
plenty of times. 

“Yes,” she said. “He did. He kept coming around 
and talked to me.” 

“So?” said I, waiting for her to go on. 

“Uh-huh; he kept coming and asking me to 
dance with him,” she said, and burst out laughing. 
“Oh, but he certainly was funny,” she went on. 

“Funny!” said I. 

**So fat. So big and fat! And what he said!” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” she answered. “Mostly he 
doesn’t talk at all. He sits and glares at you without 
talking, and eats, and sighs and looks around. Hungry 
George — he looks the part!” she said. 

“But what were you laughing at?” I asked. 
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“Just that thing —that one expression he kept 
using.” 

“What's that?” 

“‘When he’s asking you to dance. 
of them. ‘Be human!’” 

“Be human?” I repeated. 

“Look,” she said, getting up, “I'll show you.” 
She went puffing and blowing out her cheeks, and 
stamping around the room. She was quite a little 
mimic. 

“**Be human, Little Girl. Come on, dance with me. 
Come on, little girl, be human, be human. I’m a 
lovely dancer. I'll give you the time of your life. Be 
human.’” 

She made me laugh over it — in spite of it. 

“You'd better cut him out,” I said. 

“T did, didn’t I?” she said. ““I wouldn’t dance with 
him.” 

She got up, and was at the mirror again. 

“Cut him out!” she said. “I wouldn't look at him 
if we were the last two fish in the sea,” and gave a 
little shudder. ‘“‘Gee,”’ she said, “I don’t see how they 
do it.” 

“Say.” she added, finally, “do I really look like that 
cover of Mr. Jones’s?” 

“Yes,” I said, “only better.” , 

** Honest?” 

**Honest!”’ 

‘*He said I did. “He said I ought to go on the stage. 
I was suited for it. He said just give him the word, 
and he'd put me in there right. They could dress me 
up like a magazine cover in one of those girl shows.” 

“Yes,” I said, “he could — if you 
wanted him to.” 

‘I suppose he could,” she said. 

She sighed as she stood there 
looking at her face. 

“What's the trouble now?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, Idon’t know. Iwas thinking.” 

“What of?” said I, looking care- 
fully at her. 

“Oh, it’s funny, how things are, 
isn’t it?”’ she asked. 

“IT guess so,” was all I could reply. 

“Why can’t you get along — and 
be decent?” she said, looking in my» 
eyes again —that straight, boyish 
look of hers. “Get some real chance 
somewhere.” 

They're all dreaming of going on 
the stage — those models, some way 

that same old school girl’s para- 
dise — the theatre! They go there, 
too, some of the best ones. And the 
successful ones, of course, get more 
money there, naturally, than for 
posing. 

“Cut him out,” said I again, for 
good measure. 

“You needn’t preach, 
have to.” 

“I know I don’t,” I said. 

They’re strange creatures — the 
modeks — half young girls, half as 
wise as any old broken crone at the 
back doors of Broadway, down 
Seventh Avenue. And a strange 
code of morals of their own — 
strange, but as good in its own way 
as anybody’s — with the best of 
them. It works, and that’s more 
than you can.say of most moral codes. 

“Say,” she said, switching the 
talk. “See here, look.” 

She came over from the mirror, 
holding out her little bag. 

“Look! The elephant stepped on 
it,” said she, and laughed. “All 
gone — every cent. All I got left is 
myself and my clothes. Gee, I am 
glad I got these new clothes before I 
went away. I wouldn't have a thing, 
now, if I hadn’t. How many covers 
are you going to put me on now?” 
she inquired. 

“None,” I answered after a mo- 
ment. “Not one.” 

“Why not?” 

“There aren't going to be any 
more ever, or anything else.” 

“Why not?” 

“War,” I told her. 

“Say, what’s it all about,.any- 
how?” she asked suddenly, raising 
her voice just a little. “The poor 
simps, do they know what they’re 
killing each other for? Do they?” 


He says it to all 


You don’t 


All at once it struck me. 


““Where have you been?” I asked. “You act as if 
you'd just heard of this war.” 

“Well, anyhow,” she said, “I'm not afraid. I'll 
get something, somewhere. My regular people will 
use me. I had six of them before I went away. They 
-ach had me one-half day every week. Say, speaking of 
the war,” she rattled on, “I heard that new song 
down at the Beach, that the soldiers are all marching 
to over there.” 

I hadn't heard it then. 

“They were dancing to it all the time, down there at 
the Beach,” she said, and tried to hum it. “Don't 
you like it? It’s great to dance to.” 

““Yes,” I said, “‘fine.” 

“It’s got the finest swing to it. They say those 
English soldiers are all marching to it.” 

“Are they?” said I. 


BOUT three days afterwards she was back again. 
And the three of us were in my studio that after- 
noon, still talking war. It was siege guns, now. The 
Germans had brought up those new guns of theirs and 
were blowing those great Belgian forts off the earth. 
“There are several other forts on the way,” said 
Macklin Jones. 

“You will see,” said Otto Swanker. “One after 
another they will blow their way through entirely. 
They'll smash them to dust — even to the heart of 
Paris. They are inevitable. They cannot be opposed.” 

Macklin Jones said nothing to this outburst, but 
I understood his silence. He had been a student at 
Paris. It was his one remaining object of reverence. 


All these millions marching, shooting each other’s heads off —and here this 
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“Yes,” said Swank, “we would remove the Alps 
if needed. It is our way. It is preparation. It 
science — the force of science.” 

**Piffle!’’ said Macklin Jones. ‘“‘The force of coi 
centrated piffle; irresistible. Made and 
Germany for forty years by the Tin Kings, and their 
great piffle mills. The greatest explosion of piffle tha 
the world has ever seen,” said Jones. And I wate! 
him. His voice was getting raw. 

“And you laughed,” said Macklin Jones, stari 
at Swanker. ‘You don’t understand piffle!” 


stored 


“*Piffle,” said Swank, grinning suspiciously. **\W 
don’t I?” 

**Piffle,”” said Jones, “the most dangerous high exp! 
sive known to man. It caused this war. Millions ha 
gone down before it; there will be millions more. Ai 
you laugh.” 

And just as he spoke, the model the little Doro 


girl — came in, and stood silent and heard us argu 

“Hello,” I said. ‘Well, what luck?” 

“Nothing,” said the girl, with a tired 
sitting down. “Not one of my regular people can 
me now,” she said, looking at Jones. 

“No?” said Jones. 

*Not any one,” she answered. 
miles since I was in here,” she said to me 

“Say, what’s been going on here, in my absence?’ 
she inquired, getting back her little grin again. 

“War,” said I. 

“What is it all about, do you know?” she asked. 

“No,” said Macklin Jones, shaking his head sad 
“Don’t ask us; we don’t know.” [Continued on page 
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figure by my mirror, chattering, as merry as a bird on a battlefield 
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saches a Thrilling Climax ins hike Number 





Saving the Nation 


N the evening of October 14, 1921, Field 
Marshal von Kluck awaited final news of 
the battle of the Susquehanna while enjoying 
an excellent meal with his staff in the carved 

and gilded dining-room of the old S. B. Chittenden 
mansion on Brooklyn Heights, headquarters of the 
army of occupation. All the earlier dispatches through 
the afternoon had been favorable and, as the company 
finished their Kartoffelsuppe von Kluck had risen, 
amidst hochs of applause, and read a telegram from his 
Imperial master, the Crown Prince, who, with Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, was directing the battle 
from Perryville on the Northern bank, announcing 
that the German army had crossed the river and driven 
hack Leonard Wood's forces for five miles and occu- 
pied a vast network of American trenches. 

The officers lingered over their preisselbeeren compote 
and kaffeekuchen and, presently, the commander rose 
again, holding a telegram just delivered by a red-faced 
lieutenant whose cheek was slashed with scars. 

“Comrades, the great moment has come — I feel it. 
Our victory at the Susquehanna means the end of 
American resistance, the capture of Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and the whole Atlantic seaboard. Let us drink 
to the Fatherland and our place in the sun.” 

Up on their feet came the fire-eating company, with 
lifted glasses and the gleam of conquerors in their eyes. 

“Hoch! Hoch!” they cried and waited, fiercely 
joyful, while von Kluck opened the dispatch. His 
shaggy brows contracted ominously as he scanned two 
yellow sheets crowded with closely written German 
script. 

“Gott in Himmel!” he shouted, and threw the tele- 
gram on the table. 

The blow had fallen, the incredible truth was there 
before them. Not only had the redoubtable von Hind- 
enburg, idol of a nation, hero of countless Russian 
victories, suffered crushing defeat, but his proud 
battalions had barely escaped annihilation. In the 
whole history of warfare there had never been so com- 
plete a disaster to so powerful an army. 

“Burned to death! Our brave soldiers! Was: there 
ever so barbarous a crime?” raved the Field Marshal. 
“But the American people will pay for this, yes, ten 
times over. We still have two armies on their soil and 
a fleet ready to transport from Germany another army 
of half a million. We hold their greatest cities, their 
leading citizens at our mercy, and they shall have 
none. Burned in oil! Mein Gott! We will show them.” 

“Excellency,” questioned the others anxiously, 
“what of his Imperial Highness the Crown Prince?” 

“Safe, thank God, and von Hindenburg is safe. 
They did not cross the cursed river. They stayed on the 
Northern bank with the artillery and three thousand 
men.” 

[ learned later that these three thousand of the 
German rear guard, together with seven thousand that 
escaped from the fire zone and were made prisoners, 
were all that remained alive of the 120,000 Germans that 
had crossed the Susquehanna that fatal morning with 
flying eagles. 

Orders were immediately given by von Kluck that 
retaliatory steps be taken to strike terror into the 
hearts of the American people, and the wires through- 
out New England were kept humming that night with 
instructions to the commanding officers of German 
forces of occupation in Boston, Hartford, New Haven, 
Portiand, Springfield, Worcester, Newport, Fall River, 
Stamford; also in Newark, Jersey City, Trenton and 
Philadelphia, calling upon them to issue proclamations 
that, in punishment of an act of barbarous massacre 
committed by General Wood and the American army, it 
was hereby ordered that one-half of the hostages 
previously taken by the Germans in each of these 
cities (the same to be chosen by lot) should be led forth 
at noon on October 15th and publicly executed. It 
was furthermore ordered that in New York City the 
entire Wall Street section and the entire Fifth Avenue 
section be laid in ruins by bombardment of the big 
guns in Brooklyn, beginning at twelve o'clock on the 
same day. 

At half-past eleven, October 15th, there was a scene 
of excitement beyond words, although dumb in its 
tragic expression, on the Yale University campus, 
when William Howard Taft, who was one of the 


by 
CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


TH landing of Von Hindenburg’s men on 
Long Island, the vain defense of Brooklyn by 
Leonard Wood, the capitulation of New York, 
von Kluck’s sweep through New England, the 
disastrous naval conflict in the Caribbean, the 
capture of Philadelphia, the flight of the govern- 
ment to Chicago, the unsuccessful Peace Con- 
ference at Mt. Vernon, the scientific researches 
at Detroit, the burning of the German Army at 
the Battle of the Susquehanna — the whole story 
of America’s unpreparedness, of her resourceful- 
ness, and of her wonderful recuperative abilities 
has already been told. This month — speaking 
through the diary of James E. Langston, war 
correspondent of the London Times in 1921 — 
Mr. Moffett tells of America’s real awakening. 
You can begin this story now. 
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hostages drawn for execution, finished his farewell 
address to the students. 

“T call on you, my dear friends,” he cried with an 
inspired light in his eyes, “to follow the example of 
our glorious ancestors, to put aside selfishness and all 
base motives and rise to your supreme duty as American 
citizens. Defend this dear land! Save this nation! 
And, if it be necessary to die, let us die gladly for our 
country and our children, as those great patriots who 
fought under Washington and Lincoln were glad to die 
for us.” 

With a noble gesture he turned to the guard of 
waiting German soldiers. He was ready. 

Deeply moved, but helpless, the great audience of 
students and professors waited in a silence of rage and 
shame. They would fain have hurled themselves, 
unarmed, upon the gleaming line of soldiers that walled 
the quadrangle, but what would that have availed? 

A Prussian colonel of infantry, with many decora- 
tions on his breast, stepped to the edge of the platform, 
glanced at his wrist-watch and said in a high-pitched 
voice: “Gentlemen of the University, I trust you have 
carefully read the proclamation of Field Marshal von 
Kluck. Be sure that any disorder during the execution 
of hostages that is now to take place will bring swift 
and terrible punishment upon the city and citizens of 
New Haven. Gentlemen, I salute you.” 

He turned to the guard of soldiers. ‘“‘Gehen!” 

“Fertig! Hup!” cried a stocky little Bavarian 
sergeant, and the grim procession started. 

At the four corners of the public green were companies 
of German soldiers with machine-guns trained upon 
dense crowds of citizens who had gathered for this 
grewsome ceremony, high-spirited New Englanders 
whose faith and courage were now to be crushed out of 
them, according to von Kluck, by this stern example. 

Down Chapel Street with muffled drums came the 
unflinching group of American patriots, marching 
between double lines of cavalry and led by a military 
band. At Osborn Hall they turned to the right and 
moved slowly along College Street to the Battell 
Chapel where they turned again and advanced diago- 
nally across the green, the band playing Beethoven’s 
funeral march. 

In the center of the dense throng, at a point between 
Trinity Church and the old Center Church, a firing 
squad of bearded Bavarians was making ready for 
the last swift act of vengeance, when, suddenly, in 
the direction of Elm Street near the Graduates’ Club, 
there came a tumult of shouts and voices with a violent 
pushing and struggling in the crowd. A messenger on 
a motorcycle was trying to force his way to the com- 
manding officer. 

“Stop! Stop!” he shouted. “I’ve got a telegram 
for the general. Let me through! I will get through!” 

And at last, torn and breathless, the lad did get 
through and delivered his message. It was a telegram 
from Field Marshal von Kluck which read: 





“Have just received a dispatch from General Leonard 
Wood, stating that his Imperial Highness the Crown Prince 
and Field Marshal von Hindenburg, with their military 
staffs, have been taken prisoners by an American army north 
of the Susquehanna, and giving warning that if retaliatory 
measures are taken against American citizens, his Imperial 
Highness will, within twenty-four hours, be stood up before 
the statue of his Imperial ancestor, Frederick the Great, in 
the War College at Washington, and shot to death by a firing 
squad from the Pennsylvania National Guard. In conse- 
quence of this I hereby countermand all previous orders for 
the execution of American hostages. (Signed) von Kuwuck.” 

Like lightning this wonderful news spread through 
the crowd, and in the delirious joy that followed there 
was much disorder which the Germans scarcely tried 
to suppress. They were stunned by the catastrophe. 
The Crown Prince a prisoner! Von Hindenburg a 
prisoner! By what miracle of strategy had General 
Wood achieved this brilliant coup? 

Here were the facts, as I subsequently learned. So 
confident of complete success was the American com- 
mander, that by twelve o’clock on the day of battle he 
had diverted half of his forces, about 30,000 men, in a 
rapid movement to the north, his purpose being to 
cross the Susquehanna higher up and envelop the rear 
guard of the enemy, with their artillery and command- 
ing generals, in an overwhelming night attack. Hour 
after hour through the night of October 14th a flotilla 
of ferry-boats, cargo-boats, tugs, lighters, river craft 
of all sorts, assembled days before, had ferried the 
American army across the Susquehanna as George 
Washington ferried his army across the Delaware a 
hundred and fifty years before. 

All night the Americans pressed forward in a forced 
march, and by daybreak the Crown Prince and his 
3,000 men were caught beyond hope of rescue, hemmed 
° “ - ag 
in between the Susquehanna River and the projecting 
arms of Chesapeake Bay and an encircling force of 
30,000 United States troops. The surprise was com- 
plete, the disaster irretrievable, and at seven o'clock 
on the morning of October 15th the heir to the German 
throne and six of his generals, including Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg, surrendered to the Americans 
the last of their forces with all their flags and artillery 
and an immense quantity of supplies and ammunition. 

By General Wood’s orders the mass of German 
prisoners were moved to concentration camps at 
Gettysburg, but the Crown Prince was taken to Wash- 
ington where he and his staff were confined with suit- 
able honors in the Hotel Bellevue, taken over by the 
government for this purpose. Here, during the sub- 
sequent fortnight, I had the honor of seeing the illus- 
trious prisoner on several occasions. It seems that he 
remembered me pleasantly from the New England 
campaign and was glad to call upon my knowledge of 
American men and affairs for his own information. 

As to von Hindenburg’s defeat (leaving aside the 
question of military ethics which he denounced scath- 
ingly) the Crown Prince said this had been accomplished 
by a lucky accident that could never occur again, an 
accident that could not interfere with Germany’s 
ultimate conquest of America. 

“The United States is a great country with vast 
resources,” he said in a memorable interview given to 
me for the London Times, “‘but these have been largely 
wasted, owing to the inefficiency and corruption in- 
evitable in all democracies. Wait ten years and see 
what America will become under German rule.” 

“Your Imperial Highness does not expect to rule 
all America?” 

“Of course not, at least not within ten years. I 
refer to the Atlantic seaboard which we shall hold and 
develop along broad lines of German efficiency.” 

“IT suppose you do not think much of American 
efficiency?” 

The prince threw back his head with a snort of con- 
temptuous amusement. 

“Ha! Hasn’t the whole world known for years 
that America was utterly defenseless? Haven’t you 
Americans known it since 1914? Haven't you read it 
in all your newspapers? Hasn't it been shouted at you 
from the housetops by all your leading men? 

“And yet your senators, your congressmen, your 
presidents and their cabinet officers did nothing about 
it, or very little. Is that what you call efficiency? 
America remained lacking in all that makes for mili- 
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tary preparedness, did she not? And she tried to be a 
world power and defend the Monroe doctrine! She 
told Germany in 1915 what Germany might do with her 
submarines and what she might not do. Ha! We 
were at a disadvantage then, but we remembered! 
You, with your third-rate navy and your tenth-rate 
army, told us what we might do! Well, you see where 
your efficiency has brought you.” 

I sat silent until this storm should pass, and was just 
making bold to speak when the prince continued: 

“Do you know where America made her great 
mistake? Oh, what a chance you had and missed it! 
Why did you not declare war on Germany after the 
sinking of the ‘Arabic’? You had your justification 
and, with your money 
and resources, you could 
have changed the course 
of the great war. That 
is what we feared in 
Berlin. We were power- 
less to hurt you then 
and we knew you would 
have time to get ready. 
Yes, if America had 
gone into the war in 
1915, she would be the 
greatest power on earth 
to-day instead of being 
a conquered province.” 


OMING now to the 

military situation I 
must set forth a dramatic 
happening that involved 
no less a person than 
Thomas A. Edison and 
that had a direct bear- 
ing upon the fate of the 
national capital, now 
threatened from the 
southwest by the third 
German army of inva- 
sion. 

I was at the Cosmos 
Club in Washington one 
evening early in Nov- 
ember, listening to a 
lecture on deep-sea lilies 
that eat meat, by my 
oceanographical friend, 
Dr. Austin H. Clark, 
when I was called to the 
telephone by an agitated 
woman’s voice and, 
presently, recognized the 
tones of Miss Mary 
Ryerson, sister of Lieu- 
tenant Randolph Ry- 
erson whom Vincent As- 
tor and I had rescued in 
the Caribbean sea. She 
had just arrived in Wash- 
ington on a mission of 
urgent importance and 
asked me to come to her 
at once. She was stop- 
ping at the Shoreham, 
just across the street, 
and five minutes later 
we were talking earnest- 
ly in the spacious blue- 
and-white salon with its 
flowers and restful lights. 
Needless to say, I was 
pleased to see this beau- 
tiful girl. 

Her message was brief 
but important. She had 
been telephoning that 
morning in a Baltimore 
drug-store when she was 
surprised to hear the 
name of Thomas A. 
Edison mentioned sev- 
eral times by a man in 
the next booth who was 
speaking in German. 
Miss Ryerson under- 
stood German and, lis- 
tening attentively, she 
made out enough to be “ 





Y friends, they say patriotism is dead in this land. 


Greatly alarmed, she had taken the first train to Wash- 
ington, and now begged me to warn the military author- 
ities, without wasting a moment, so that they would 
take steps to protect Mr. Edison. 

In this emergency I decided to appeal to General 
E. M. Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, whom I knew 
from having played golf with him at Chevy Chase, 
and, after telephoning, I hurried to his house in a 
taxicab. The general looked grave when I repeated 
Miss Ryerson’s story and said that this accorded with 
other reports of German underground activities that 
had come to his knowledge. Of course a guard must 
be furnished for Mr. Edison, who was in Baltimore at 
the time, working out plans for the scientific defenses 





They say we are eaten 






of Washington in the physical laboratories of thy 
Johns Hopkins University. 

*T must talk with Edison,” said the general. “Suy 
pose you go to Baltimore in the morning, Mr. Lan; 
ston, with a note from me. It's only forty-five minut 
and tell Mr. Edison that I will be greatly relieved 
if he will return to Washington with vou.” 

I had interviewed Thomas \. Edison on severa 
occasions and gained his confidence, so that he receives 
me cordially the next morning in Baltimore and, 
deference to General Weaver's desire, agreed to ru 
down to Washington that afternoon, although 
laughed at the idea of any danger. 

As we rode on the train the inventor talked fre 
(not for publication) of 
plans for defending th 
national capital against 
General von Macker 
sens army which, lia 
ing occupied Richmond 
was coming up slow! 
through Virginia. It 
a matter of familiar hi 
tory now that thes 
plans provided for tl 
lise of liquid chlorine 
against the invader 
this dangerous substance: 
to be dropped upon th 
advancing army from a 
fleet of powerful acro 
planes. Mr Mdlis« 
seemed hopeful of th 
outcome, 

"That Susq uc TH 
oil stunt has made the 
Germaus mighty care 
ful,” he said. “Thev'r 
getting over the = id 
that America is as help 
less as Belgium or China 
Von Mackensen is goins 
slow, holding back his 
army because he doesn’t 


know what we have uy 
our sleeve at the Pote 
mia, As a matter of 
fact, we have might 
littl except this lieu 
chlorine and wel 
we re having  troubl 


with the steel containers 
and with the releasi 
device.” 

‘You mean the devices 
that drops the contain 


en 


crs from the ae 
planes?” 

“That's it We nee 
time to perfect the thin 
We ve spread fake 


ports about wonderfu 
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electric mines. that 
blow up a brigacle wna 
that helped some, and 
we delaved von NMacl 
ensen for two weel 
south of Fredericksbur 
lyn spreading lines of 
striped cheese clot} 
miles of it, along 
rugged valley. His aero 
plane scouts couldn't 
make out what tha 
cheese-cloth Wis lor 
they thought it) might 
he some new kind of 
cleetrocution storage 
battery, so the whok 
army waited,” 

“What about Lemuel 
Widding’s invention t 
destroy the Germa 
fleet?” I asked. 

“It’s a big thin 
when we get it workin 

as important as thy 
submarine. I wouldn't 
vive five cents for thu 
German fleet when wi 
get Widding’s invention 


sure that an enemy's : » . . i perfected But ther 
plot was on foot to lay up with love of money, tainted with a yellow streak that makes us afraid yeu are again, we need 
hold of the great inven- to fight. Its a lie! I am sixty years old, but Ill fight in the trenches time.” 


tor, to abduct him forci- 
bly, so that he could no 
longer help the work 
of American defense. 


with my four sons beside me, and you men will do the same. 


As we talked the train 
stopped at Hyattsvill 
a few miles out of Wash 
[Continued on page 
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occurred at 
Winter she 
nine. The change to this nature of thing was 


ECRUITING Sunday 


Lou's Sunday-schoo! the 


sudden. Hitherto when Hattie, her best 
friend, who was Presbyterian, spoke of Rally Day, or 
Sadie, her next best friend, who was Methodist, spoke 
of Canvassing Day. Emmy Lou of St. Simeon’s, 
refrained from dwelling on Septuagesima, or Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, as the case might be, for fear it 
appear to savor of the elect. As of course, if one has 
been brought up in St. Simeon’s, one has been made to 
feel it did. 

Hattie and Sadie, on the contrary, full of the business 
and zeal of Rally Day and Canvassing Sunday, looked 
with pity on Emmy Lou and St. Simeon’s, and at 
thought of Quinquagesima and such kindred Sundays, 
shook their heads. Which is as it should be, too. 

For while there is one common world of every-day 
school in the firmament of the week, drawing the Emmy 
Lous and Hatties and Sadies into the fold of its common 
enterprise and common fellowship, there are varying 
worlds in the firmament of Sundays, withdrawing the 
Emmy Lous and Hatties and Sadies into the differing 
folds of rival enterprises, Hattie to the First Presby- 
terian Chureh North, Sadie to the Second Avenue 
M. E. Church South, and Emmy Lou, with no status 
or bias as to pole at all, if we except polemics, to 
St. Simeon’s P. E. 

And each one within her fold is so convinced her fold 
is the only fold, it is her part to make all others feel this. 
Which is as it should be, too; and, as Hattie pointed 
out when Sadie got worsted in being made to feel it 
and cried, is only the measure of each one’s proper 
Christian zeal! 

And Hattie, being full of data about her Rally Day, 
and Sadie, being full of grace from her Canvassing Day, 
were equipped at seeming] 
every point for making 
another feel it. Whereas, 
when Sadie asked Emmy 
Lou what Quinquagesima or 
fifty days before Easter had 
to do with saving souls, and 
Hattie asked her to spell it, 
Quinguagesima not only 
died on her lips, but she and 
it seemed indefensively and 
reprehensibly in the wrong 
Which Emmy Lou endeay 
ored to remember was but a 
measure of Christian zeal, 
again. 

And now St. 
awaking to its needs in such 
zeal, was to have, not a 
Rally, nor yet a Canvassing, 
but a Recruiting Sunday. 
For every Sunday-school, 
with any zeal whatever, has 
a nomenclature of its own, 
and looks with pity and 
contumely on the nomen 
clature of any other Sun- 
day-school. So that Emmy 
Lou herself, when she was 
in the Infant Class, heard 
with the shock of incredulity 
of Hattie being in the 
Primary Class, and Sadie 
in the Beginners. But that 
was in the early stages of 
her faith, Emmy Lou was 


Simeon’s, 





When Hattie asked her to spell Quinquagesima, 
the word died on her lips 
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Emmy Lou’s Recruiting Day 


The First Story of a Great New Series 


now in what St. Simeon’s designated the Big Room, 
and in Miss Emerine’s class and here she learned 
about Recruiting Sunday. 

Mr. Glidden, the superintendent, announced it. 
He was a black-haired, slim, brisk young man. Emmy 
Lou knew him well. She liked Mr. Glidden. He came 
to see Aunt Louise, her youngest auntie, and admired 
her. Week days he was a young man who was going 
to do credit to his father and mother. Aunt Cordelia, 
Emmy Lou's oldest auntie, who had raised her, said so. 
Sundays, if he let his Christian zeal carry him too far, 
his betters at St. Simeon’s would have to call him down. 
Uncle Charles, who was the 
brother of Aunt Cordelia and 
Aunt Louise, and a warden at 
St. Simeon’s, said so, fiercely, in a 
way most disturbing. 

In announcing Recruiting Sun- 
day, Mr. Glidden spoke with 
feeling. “In the business-run 
world of to-day,” he told his 
Sunday-school, “St. Simeon’s 
must come to look at things in a 
business way. What with Rally 
Day and Canvassing Day in the 
other Sunday-schools, St. Sim- 
eon’s stands no chance. Emula- 
tion must be met with emulation. 
Let St. Simeon’s get out and 
work. And while it works,” Mr. 
Glidden colored, he was young, 
“let it not forget it shall be its 
superintendent’s earnest and also 
daily prayer, that it be permitted 
to bring even the least of these 
into the fold.” 

Furthermore, there should be 
inducements. “For every new 
scholar brought in,” said Mr. 
Glidden, “there shall be an 
emblazoned card. For every five 
emblazoned cards there shall be a 
prize. Cards and prizes I shall take pleasure in giving 
out of my own pocket.” 

In the light of after events, as Emmy Lou grasped 
them, the weakness in the affair lay in Mr. Glidden’s 
failure to sufficiently safeguard his prayer. 

Emmy Lou had considerable data about prayer, 
gathered from her two friends; Hattie being given to 
data, and Sadie being given to prayer. As Hattie 
expounded prayer as exemplified through Sadie, one 

fact stands para- 
mount. You should 
be specifically certain 
both in what you ask, 
and how you ask it. 
For the answer can 
be an answer and yet 
be calamitous, too. 
Hattie used the pres- 
ent disturbing case 
with Sadie for her 
proof. 
Sadie and her 
brother decided they 
wanted a little sister, 
and would pray for 
one. They did pray, 
fervently and trust- 
fully, being Metho- 
dists, as Hattie 
pointed out, night 
after night, each be- 
side his or her little 
white bed. And each 


was answered. It 
was twin little sis- 
ters. Since when 


Sadie was almost as 
good as lost to her 
two friends, through 
having to hold one 
little sister while her 
mother held _ the 
other. 

“You've got to 
make what you want 





Long ago Aunt Cordelia used 
to rock her to sleep 


clear,” Hattie argued. “They both prayed for a little 
sister at the same time. If they'd prayed, Sadie one 
night, and Anselm the next, or if they'd said it was the 
same little sister, they wouldn’t had a double answer 
and so been oversupplied.” 

Sadie was torn with conflict over it herself. Her little 
sisters weren't justified to her yet, but she wasn't 
going to admit they might not still be, though the 
strain on her Christian zeal was great. 

For at Sadie’s Sunday-school you did not get a prize 
for the new scholars you brought in on Canvassing 
Day. You got a prize when the next Canvassing Day 
came around, if they were still 
there! And Canvassing Day was 
nearly round again, and_ her 
scholars were failing her! 

“It’s no easy thing to be a 
Methodist,” she said in one of her 
moments of respite from a little 
sister, talking about it with pride 
through her gloom. “You work 
for all you get! When I could 
look “em up every week, and see 
to “em, and go by for ‘em with 
Tom and the barouche when the 
weather was bad, I had ‘em there 
for roll-call every Sunday. But 
now I have to hold my little sis- 
ters and can't get to Sunday- 
school, and we haven't Tom or 
the barouche either, because on 
account of my little sisters we 
can’t afford them, they’ve back- 
slided and dropped out.” 

Hattie had data as to that, too. 
“You needn't speak so_ bitter 
about it, Sadie. I know you 
mean me! You went around and 
picked your scholars up any- 
where you could find ’em, and I 
did, too. It wasn’t as if anyone 
of *em had had a call to your 
Sunday-school. Or as if they had a conviction. Except 
Mamie Sessums whose conviction took her away.” 

Sadie spoke even more bitterly. “You needn't 
count on Mamie. Because she had had a conviction 
that took her away from where she was, I counted on 
her the most of any of mine.” 

Hattie was positive. “But the conviction she has 
now took her away from yours. Her mother thinks 
there is too much falling from grace at your Sunday- 
school. She doesn't think it nice for little girls to hear 
too much about sin.” 

“She needn't have fallen from grace herself if I 
could have kept after her,” from Sadie. “If I hadn't 
had to hold my little sisters, Mamie wouldn’t be a 
backslider now. But my little sisters will be justified 
to me yet. I’m not going back on prayer.” 

It all emphasized the need of exceeding caution in 
prayer. Emmy Lou never had thought of it so. Time 
was, in fact, when, praying her “Now I lay me” at 
Aunt Cordelia’s knee, she poured it out in Aunt Corde- 
lia’s lap, so to speak, and left it there. Not that Aunt 
Cordelia had not made her understand that prayer 
goes to God. But that Aunt Cordelia, who attended to 
everything else for her, would see about getting it 
there. 

But that was when Emmy Lou was a baby thing, and 
God the nebulous center of a more nebulous setting, 
with the kindly and cheery aspect, as well as the ivory 
beard of Dr. Angell, the rector at St. Simeon’s. She 
was a big girl now, and God was not quite so nebulous 
or quite so cheery. His beard was longer, and in the 
midst of nebulae, for support, was a throne. But he 
yet could be depended on to be kindly. Aunt Cordelia 
was guarantee for that. 

Being a big girl now, her concept of prayer, too, had 
moved forward re-adjustably, prayer in her mind’s eye 
now taking the form of little white cocked hat billets- 
doux winging out of the post-box of the heart, and 
like so many white doves, speeding up to the blue 
heaven. If God was not too busy, or too bothered, as 
grown-up people sometimes are on trying days, she 
even could fancy Him smiling pleasantly, if absently, 
as grown-up people do, when the cocked hat billets- 
doux, a sort of morning mail, were brought in to Him. 

And so she was glad that Sadie was not going back 
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—by George Madden Martin 


Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele 


on prayer, but was sure that her little sisters would 
be justified to her. Indeed, her heart had gone out to 
Sadie about it, and she had sent up billets-doux of her 
own and would send more, that the little sisters should 
be justified to her. 

But from this new ‘point of view the winging billets- 
doux, as in the mind’s eye they sailed upward, seemed 
to droop a little, weighted with the need of exceeding 
caution in prayer. And in the light of this revelation, 
God, in his aspect, changed once more, again gaining 
in beard what He again lost in cheer. 

Long ago Aunt Cordelia used to rock her to sleep with 
a hymn. Emmy Lou had thought she knew its words. 
**Behind a frowning providence, He hides a smiling 
face,” was the way she thought it went. Could she have 
reversed it? She had been known to do such things 
before. All this while had it been saying: “Behind a 
smiling providence He hides a frowning face’’? 

At Emmy Lou’s own house, too, Aunt M’randy, the 
colored cook, like Hattie, seemed to feel that prayer 
not sufficiently set around with safeguards and specifi- 
cations, could prove a boomerang. “Didn’t I w’ar 
myse’f out with prayer to get shet er that no account 
nigger-house-boy, Bob? To hev’ thet prayer swing 
eroun’ with this worse account house-boy, Tom?” 

Tom had gone to Hattie’s house from Sadie’s, where 
they couldn’t afford te have him any longer, but he 
hadn’t stayed there. He didn’t get along with the 
cook. From there he came to be house-boy for Aunt 
Cordelia. His idea of his importance apparently was 
in the number of places he had lived. And his qualifica- 
tions he summed up in a phrase: “I ca’ies my good-will 

with me to the pus- 

sons I wuks foh.” 
The morning after 

Recruiting Sunday 

had been announced, 

Emmy Lou’s Uncle 

Charlie spoke of it at 

the breakfast-table. 

He didn’t seem to 

think much of it, and 

referred to it by an- 
other. name, calling 
it an innovation. 
Aunt Louise, on the 
contrary, defended it. 
She was teaching in 
the Sunday-school 
herself now. “Tf 
every one would show 
the energy and pro- 
gressiveness of Mr. 
Glidden since he took 
the Sunday-school,” 
she said with spirit, 
: “St. Simeon’s would 
soon look up.” 
“Glidden,” laughed 
Uncle Charlie. “Willie 
Glidden! Pshaw!” 
“Why you should 
speak of Mr. Glidden 
in that tone, because 
he wanted St. Sim- 
eon’s services adver- 
tised in the papers and you oppose it, I can’t see,” said 
Aunt Louise. ‘“‘You’ve always liked him until now.” 

“I oppose it?” cried Uncle Charlie heatedly. “‘On 
the contrary I am in favor of giving him his rope.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you mean by that,” 
said Aunt Louise haughtily. 

“So he'll hang himself the sooner,” said Uncle 
Charlie. And getting up from the breakfast table to 
go down-town where he owned and ran a newspaper, 
even though he didn’t want St. Simeon’s advertised 
in it, he slammed the door. 

Which would have been astounding, Uncle Charlie 
being jocular and not given to slamming doors, had it 
not to do with that one of the many worlds in the 
firmament of the Sundays, St. Simeon’s. For Emmy 
Lou understood these things better now. For persons 
altogether amiable in the affairs of the week days, to 
grow touchy and heated over the affairs of the Sundays, 
is only a measure of their Christian zeal. There was 
comfort and reassurance in the knowledge. Time was 
when it would have frightened her to have Uncle Charlie 


“The first one is Adam in 
buff 9° 













Her curls shone like Aunt 
Cordelia’s copper hot-water 
jug, and her skirts flaunted 


slam the door, and made her choke over her waffle, 
and sent her down from her chair and round to Aunt 
Cordelia’s arms for comfort and reassurance. 

Now that Uncle Charlie was gone, Aunt Louise, 
addressing herself haughtily to Aunt Cordelia in her 
place behind the coffee-pot, still further defended 
Mr. Glidden. 

“He even is awaking dear old Dr. Angell a bit. Noi 
that we don’t love Dr. Angell, or that there ever will be 
anybody like him to us who’ve been baptized and all 
by him. But he does lack progressiveness.” 

“Which may be why some of us love him so,” 
Aunt Cordelia said tartly. Aunt Cordelia! 
Pleasant soul, who rarely was known to sacrifice 
temper even to Christian zeal! Emmy Lou 
choked on her waffle despite all! ‘“‘But don’t 
draw me into it! I decline to take sides.” 

“Which means, of course, that you've taken 
it,” said Aunt Louise. “As if I could expect 
you ever to side with 
me against Brother 
Charlie.” 

“And if I have sided 
with Charlie,” said 
Aunt Cordelia, “what 
then? To have this 
question of the adver- 
tising of the services 
passed over his head, 
in the church his own 
grandfather gave the 
ground for! The oldest 
warden, too, who has 
run St. Simeon’s for 
thirty faithful years! 
And at the instance of 
Willie Glidden, who 
came up in the Sun- 
day-school just yester- 
day!” 

And Aunt Cordelia, 
getting up from behind 
the coffee-pot and go- 
ing toward the pantry 
to see about the order- 
ing, broke forth into 
hymn, as was her way 
when ruffled. Emphat- 
ic hymn. And always 
the same hymn, too, 
Aunt Cordelia, — like 
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, 

Uncle Charles, objecting to innovations. Emmy Lou 

was long familiar with this hymn as barometer of Aunt 

Cordelia’s state of being: 

“Let the fiery, cloudy pillar Lead me all imy 
journey through,” sang Aunt Cordelia, flinging open 
the refrigerator door. 

What it meant, a fiery, cloudy pillow, as Emmy 
Lou understood it, further than 
that Aunt Cordelia was outdone, 
was another thing. Emmy Lou 
always intended to ask, but the 
very fact that Aunt Cordelia only 
sang it when outdone, prevented. 
That and the additional fact that 

™~ when Aunt Cordelia was out 

done, Emmy Lou, in distress of 
mind, was undone. 

Aunt Louise waited until Aunt 
Cordelia, seen through the open 
doorway, straightened up from 
her inspection of the refrigerator. 
“Stil,” she said, “you won't 
object that I entered Emmy Lou's 
name at Sunday-school yester 
day as a recruiter? And tiat she 
has promised me to do her best 
and get a prize?” 

“I only hope there won't be 
tickets about it,” said Aunt 
Cordelia emphatically. “You 
can take care of them for her 
if so. What with her blue 
tickets for attendance in one 
place in my bureau drawer, and 
her pink tickets for texts in an- 
other place, I won’t be bothered 
a further.” 

Yet what were Sunday-schools 
without tickets? Emmy Lou, 
‘getting down from the breakfast- 
table and her still unfinished 
waffle, abandoned for all time 
now, was dumfounded. The one 
thing common to all Sunday- 
schools was tickets, though St. 
Simeon’s, under the accelerating 
progressiveness of Mr. Glidden, 
had gone farther, ambitiously and astoundingly 
farther. And whereas in ordinary your accumulated 
tickets for every sort of prowess only got you on 
the honor-roll, a mere matter of names on a black 
board, Mr. Glidden had instituted what he called a 
drawing-card. And at St. Simeon’s now, when your 
blue tickets for attendance alone numbered four, 
or five those months when the calendar played you 
false and ran in another Sunday, you carried these back 
and got the Bible in Colors, a picture at a time. And 





Ha, 


“What do we want to go to Sunday-school for? If we wanted to go to 
Sunday-school, we'd be going” 
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incidentally a color at a time, too. Emmy Lou had a 
gratifying start in these, last month having achieved 
a Daniel in a magenta beard and magenta bath-robe, 
facing magenta lions in a magenta den. And _ this 
month adding David in a blue fur rug with a blue sword, 
cutting off the head of a consistently bluer Goliath. 

Pink tickets grow slower. Aunt Cordelia said that 
she could see to it that Emmy Lou got to Sunday- 
school, but she could only do her best about the texts. 

And she did do her best!) Emmy Lou felt that she 
did. And in proof of it had not she brought home a 
pink ticket yesterday? 

“Say the text over on the way as you go,” Aunt 
Cordelia had said to her as she started. “When you 
do, you don’t forget it before you get there.” 

And she had said it on the way. And she had said 
it in class, too, when called on by her teacher, Miss 
Emerine. 

Aunt Cordelia, plump and pleasant soul, had ways of 
her own, and Emmy Lou, in ways even beyond the 
plumpness, was modeled on her. For example Aunt 
Cordelia said were as though it were spelled ware, 
and Emmy Lou said it that way, too. 

“And five ware wise, and five ware foolish,” Emmy 
Lou told Miss Emerine. 

“Five what?” Miss Emerine asked, the purpose of 
course being to trap you, Sunday-schools resembling 
other schools in this. 

But Emmy Lou knew. Trust Aunt Cordelia for that. 
“Virgins,” she told Miss Emerine, promptly. 

“And what are virgins?” Miss Emerine inquired. 

And Emmy Lou could tell her that, too. Aunt 
Cordelia was a faithful teacher. “‘ We're every one of 
us virgins at my house,” she told Miss Emerine, 
“except my Uncle Charlie and Aunt M’randy in the 
kitchen.” 

And while Unele Charlie shouted when he heard 
about it, it must have been correct, for safely put away 
in Aunt Cordelia’s bureau drawer, along with the 
slowly growing pile of its pink mates, was another 
pink ticket. When these numbered fifty, you took 
these back, too. What you got then Emmy Lou had 
yet to find out. 

It was Tom who really started the recruiting for 
Emmy Lou's five scholars for St. Simeon’s. Aunt 
Louise this morning leaving the dining-room ahead of 
Emmy Lou, she and Tom, who was clearing the table, 
by the process of elimination, were left. Tom volun- 
teered his information. 

“There's a li'l girl up the street whar I wuked once 
is thinkin’ about changin’ her Sunday-school. I'll 
tell her to come aroun’ an’ see you. I ca‘ies my good 
will to the pussons I wuk foh, as I done said.” 

Tom did tell her, and the little girl came around 
promptly. It was Mamie Sessums. Emmy Lou knew 
her at week-day school. Far from being without a 
con ‘tion, she now had two. 

“MM: ther says Tom don't do anything but try to 
have her change my Sunday-school. He lived with us 
before he went to live at Sadie’s. But she says she’s 
very glad to have me stop Hattie’s and go with you. 
She didn’t send me there to have the 
minister go by our house every day and 
never come in. And she thinks there’s 
too much taught about the hereafter at 
Hattie’s Sunday-school anyhow. She don’t 
think it’s nice for little girls to hear so much 
about the damned. She says it’s worse than 
the falling from grace at Sadie’s. Sadie’s 
minister never came to call on her about 
me either. Do you have tickets at your 
Sunday-school?”’ 

Tickets were vindicated. St. Simeon’s 
on trial could measure up. Emmy Lou 
would tell Aunt Cordelia! “ Blue tickets for 
attendance and pink tickets for texts,” 
she hastened to assure Mamie. “And for 
a drawing-card when you bring your blue 
tickets back, ‘The Bible in Colors,’”’ she 
supplemented proudly. “A picture at a time you get. 
The first one is Adam in buff.” 

“Buff?” said Mamie doubtfully. 

“Buff,” repeated Emmy Lou firmly, since whatever 
it cost St. Simeon’s, it was so, and not to be helped 
because Mamie didn't seem to like it. “My Uncle 
Charlie says so.” 

But it was only lack of familiarity with buff on the 
part of Mamie. The drawing-card impressed her. 
“Tl meet you on your church step on Recruiting 
Sunday,” she said. 

As Mamie left, Hattie came over and joined Emmy 
Lou at her gate. “Don't let it make you feel bad, 
taking her away from me,” she told Emmy Lou. “I 
never expected anything else. When it’s not a call, nor 


even a conviction, they're like as not to fail vou on the 
very door-step.” 

Sadie, across the street at her window holding a little 
sister, waved to them. 


It was hard Sadie couldn't be 





with her friends any more. And thinking about it, 
as Hattie left, Emmy Lou sent up a billet-doux that the 
little sisters might be justified to Sadie. Poor Sadie. 

It was Tom who told Emmy Lou where to go for her 
next recruit. She had no idea it would be so easy. 
Sadie had worked for all she got, but it didn’t seem 
hard to Emmy Lou. ‘“There’s a li'l girl roun’ on Plum 
Street where I once wuked at. I'll speak to her foh 
you, an’ then you go roun’ an’ see her.” 

With Aunt Cordelia’s permission, Emmy Lou went 
around. It proved that she knew the little girl at 
school and that her name was Sallie Carter. Emmy 
Lou did not know her very. well. She was the richest 
little girl in the class. Her curls shone like Aunt 
Cordelia’s copper hot-water jug, and her skirts stood 
out at all times and flaunted. 

Sallie had convictions, too. She had tried Sadie’s 
Sunday-school, and she was just about through trying 
Hattie’s. 

“My mother thinks it’s strange that Tom should be 
sending you after me, too. Of course, though, he lived 
with us before he lived with any of you. She was 
surprised at some of the little girls that went to Sadie’s 
Sunday-school. And after she took me away, they 
were the first little girls I met on the steps at Hattie’s 
Sunday-school. My mother says I'm a Carter on one 
side and a Cannon on the other, and everybody knows 
what that means. She’s heard different things about 
your Sunday-school and she’s glad to have me try it. 
Do you have tickets?” 

Tickets and more. The Bible in Colors. Emmy 
Lou, thankfully explaining it, felt again that she must 
tell Aunt Cordelia. 

When she reached home, with a nod to Sadie at her 
window as she passed, Emmy Lou sought Tom, who 
was setting the supper table. ‘And Sally’ll meet me 
on the steps Recruiting Sunday, as well as Mamie,” 
she reported to him joyfully. 

But when she went up-stairs to the sitting-room, 
Aunt Louise was accusing Uncle Charlie of trying to 
discredit Mr. Glidden’s efforts.. She had the evening 
paper in her hand and was almost in tears. 

Christian zeal in connection with St. Simeon’s, if 
one believed Aunt Louise, was altogether changing 
Uncle Charlie. 

“Because Mr. Glidden wants a bulletin board at 
St. Simeon’s front door, and it passed over your head,” 
she was saying, “‘you let his first notice of the services 
go in your paper like this!” 

“Give him his rope and he'll hang himself every 
time,”’ said Uncle Charlie. “‘Goading old Dr. Angell to 
a dazed pother for popular heads to his sermons after 
he’s preached to us for forty years without needing 
them! I gave Will Glidden his chance. I asked him 
if the notice was to go in as it was, and he said he 
couldn’t quite see why not.” 

“It’s sacrilegious, and I’m ashamed of you, Charlie,” 
said Aunt Cordelia. Aunt Cordelia, who never was 
known to go back on Uncle Charlie! 

“It’s vindication,” said Uncle Charlie sharply, “and 
almost too good to be true.”” What the notice said was: 





HRISTMAS McCLURE’S will be an all-star fea- 
ture number: one complete short novel by C. N. 

and A. M. Williamson; two big instalments of serials 
by Jeffery Farnol and Cameron Mackenzie; short stories 
and articles by Kate Jordan, George Kibbe Turner, 
Alexander Costello, David Douglas, Anna Steese 
Richardson, Cleveland Moffett, Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, Richard Le Gallienne and Albert W. Atwood. 





Church, Plum and Pecan Streets, 
Jesus Walking on the Water. 
Finding Jesus.” 


“St. Simeon’s P. E. 
Morning Service, 11 A. M. 
Evening service 7.30 A. M. 


The very next day Tom came to Aunt Cordelia and 
said if she would let Emmy Lou go along with him to 
Schmitz’s when he went to get the ice, he knew of still 
some other little girls who might be persuaded to come 
to her Sunday-school. With Aunt Cordelia’s consent, 
Emmy Lou got her hat and joined Tom with his 
basket. 

The accustomed place to get extra ice, before Tom 
came, was Kratz’s round the corner. But Tom wouldn't 
hear of going to Kratz’s. He argued about it until 
Aunt Cordelia gave in. He wanted to go to Schmitz’s. 
He used to live with Mr. Schmitz, he said, and drive 
his wagon. 

Emmy Lou had been with Tom before. It was around 
two corners. At the front you bought meat and vege- 
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tables. When yeu wanted ice you went around to the 
door opening on the street at the side. The door was 
of slats. Usually Tom said, “’Taint no place foh you. 
You wait outside.” 

But to-day he took her in through a room with a 
counter, and through a door into the back yard, where 
he left her. A back yard full of boxes and crates and 
empty coops, and Liza Schmitz taking care of her little 
brothers and sisters. 

Emmy Lou knew Liza. She went to the public school, 
too. Emmy Lou had often nodded to her standing in 
the grocery doorway hung about with festoons of 
sausages. 

Liza’s round, soap-scoured cheeks were mottled red, 
and the plaits hanging down her back were yellow. 
She was carrying one baby, and another baby held 
to her by her skirt. These were Liza’s brothers. Two 
more persons were in the group with Liza. These were 
Yetta, her sister, younger than herself, and Katie 
O’Brien from next door. 

Emmy Lou knew Katie, too, though not at school. 
Katie often came through the alley on a cart with her 
father, who emptied the barrel and the ash can at 
Emmy Lou's gate. 

Liza did not seem overly warm in her welcome, 
though she came forward. 

“Well?” she said. 

It made it hard to begin. And even after Emmy Lou 
had explained that she had come to get them to go to 
Sunday-school, Liza was unmoved. 

“What do we want to go to Sunday-school for? If 
we wanted to go to Sunday-school, we’d be going. 
We go to our grandfather’s now in the country on 
Sundays, we do. That way we get to ride with the ice 
and the lager going out to my grandfather’s garden for 
Sunday.” 

“But if you would,” urged Emmy Lou, “it would 
get me a prize.” 

“Sure, I see,” said Liza, “I see that. But if Katie 
here, and Yetta and me give up our ride out to my 
grandfather's with the ice and lager, what do we get?” 

“Oh,” said Emmy Lou, understanding now, and 
hastening to set forth St. Simeon’s largesse and system 
in tickets. 

“What do we do to get the tickets?” said Liza. 
“We're Lutheran, and Katie’s Dominican. I don’ 
know as we'd be allowed to. We wouldn’t mind four 
Sundays and get a picture, would we, Katie?” 

Katie, whose hair was in one black plait and whose 
eyes were brightly blue, agreed. ‘“‘Sure, we'd like a 
picture. But I don’ know as Id dare tell about it at 
home. They said I shouldn’t go no more to Sunday- 
schools. The little girl who was sassy to us and said 
they didn’t want us coming, was at two Sunday-schools 
we've been to now.” 

“Still,” said Liza, “we'd like a picture. Which one is 
your Sunday-school?” 

When Emmy Lou rejoined Tom on the street outside 
the slat-door, she was overjoyed again. “And they'll 
meet me on the door-step, too. All of ’em will meet 
me on the door-step — Mamie, and Sally and Liza and 
Yetta and Katie.” 

“Emmy Lou,” said Aunt Louise a night 
or two after this, “the prizes which Mr. 
Glidden and [I selected for Recruiting 
Sunday have come. They are pictures of 
the Children of the Old Testament, in two 
colors, and framed. Mr. Glidden is very 
nice. He says you may choose which one 
shall be yours.” 

And now it was Recruiting Sunday, and 
Aunt Cordelia was dressing Emmy Lou. 
But the shortness of manner with which 
she tied Emmy Lou’s hair-ribbons was not 
on account of this. Retruiting Sunday 
for her had taken its place among the minor 
evils. Here late on Saturday evening she 
had lost Tom! Sunday morning and no 
house-boy! 

It was a case again of not getting on with the cook. 
Tom, with a mop reduced under his handling to a 
dreary gray, had done what Aunt M’randy called 
slopped over her kitchen floor. Turning him out, Aunt 
M’randy, puffing and outraged, on hands and knees 
had scrubbed the kitchen herself. Following this Tom 
set a sooty pot down on her scarce dried handiwork, 
and Aunt M’randy made for him with the rolling- 
pin. And Tom, collecting what of his dues was not 
anticipated, left. 

“They want me over at Sadie’s house to-morrow, 
anyway,” he said, with feeling, as he went. “’Count er 
thay grandfather walkin’ in on °em from Kansas City 
sudden, there's big doin’s hurried up about the twins. 
They’re goin’ to have a barouche roun’ f’om the livery 
stable, too.” 

Then he became cryptic. “I tol’ you-all when I 
come, I takes my good-will with me to the pussons 


I wuks foh.” [Continued on page 88] 
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DITORS and reporters are forever dreaming of the perfect murder “story,” which will be 


the story of a young and pretty woman, preferably an actress, accused of killing a rich 


man by poisoning him, with a lot of mystifying features and complications to go along with it. 
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This jury room scene is the big moment 
of that phenomenally successful play, 
“On Trial” 





Big Moments of big Trials 


A Reporter's Story of Climaxes and Thrills 


VERY big criminal trial has its big moments 

when the prisoner takes the stand, when 

the lawyers make their summing-up speeches, 

when the jury brings in the verdict — but 

these come at spaced intervals, like the climaxes 
of a play, dividing the action of the trial off into sep- 
arate acts. The supreme scene of all breaks, nearly 
always, with no warning. Often it grows out of some 
seemingly trivial incident or some seemingly unimpor- 
tant bit of testimony. Nearly every time it comes as 
a surprise to one side or the other, sometimes it is a 
surprise to both sides. But when it does come, it 
comes big with importance for the man or the woman 
whose life is the stake in the game, and on the instant 
the atmosphere of the courtroom changes. The re- 
porters hunch their shoulders above the press table 
and send their pencils racing across the copy paper on 
the hop, skip and jump. The lolling jurymen straighten 
in their chairs. The judge on the bench bends forward, 
alert and watchful. Every head among the spectators 
comes frontward at the same angle, like an assemblage 
at prayer. The opposing lawyers are on their feet, one 
fighting to get this evidence in in its entirety, the other 
fighting to keep it out or to blunt down its edge and 
cripple its force. About the ears of the two fencers, 
interruptions, objections. cross objections and ex- 
ceptions buzz in swarms like stinging gnats. From 
the crowd rises a little, subdued, humming sound 
never heard anywhere else. And the witness on the 
stand is telling, in broken scraps, the story which 
means ruin to the accused, or his salvation. It is the 

Big Moment. 

One of the great murder trials that took place in 
New York was that of Albert Wolter for the murder 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


of Ruth Wheeler. Albert Wolter was a half-grown 
immigrant boy, a sinister compound of ignorance and 
guile. He lived in the rear tenement on the top floor 
of a tenement house in East Seventy-fifth Street, 
with a girl called Katchen Miller. There were no high 
lights to Katchen Miller. She only flitted across the 
canvas momentarily, and it seemed to me I had never 
seen so dun-colored a human being in my life. Her 
personality, her mind, her hair, were all the same dull 
tint. -Katchen Miller worked as a kitchen drudge for 
seven dollars a week in a German coffee and cakes 
saloon around the corner in Third Avenue, and 
living on her earnings this boy, Albert Wolter, took 
his ease. His idle hands found some particularly 
bad work to do. 

In the Help Wanted columns of a morning paper one 
day Wolter read the advertisements of a shorthand and 
typewriting school seeking places for its graduates, 
and he answered three of them by mail, inviting the 
applicants to call. Luck saved the first two girls. 
One distrusted the look of the house and turned back 
at the door. The second went home and consulted 
her parents first; and her father realizing, from his 
knowledge of the neighborhood, that a reputable con- 
cern would hardly be doing business in a quarter 
tenanted almost exclusively by the poorer classes 
of foreigners, told his daughter to stay away from 
the place. 

Finally, on the third day, which was Good Friday, 


came Ruth Wheeler, seventeen years old, a pret 
red-haired, blue-eved girl, born in Alabama of native 
American parentage. Her father. a railroad eng 
neer, had been killed in a wreck. Her mother wa 
refined, energetic little woman who did fine needk 
work. 
a department in a big store, and the other the confi 
dential secretary of a publisher. Ruth, the young 
of the three, had graduated from one of the numero 
stenographic schools that flourish in New York an 
was looking for work. Under its contract with it 


There were two older sisters, one the head « 


students, the school Wits bound to secure a place 1 
her. On this Friday morning she went to the school 
dressed in her best clothes, and the principal handee 
her a postal card signed with a rubber stamp, “A. A 
Wolter, Secretary,” and giving an address in E 
Seventy-fifth Street. For all that she had spent most 
of her life in a populous part of the big city, Rut 
Wheeler, to use an overworked comparison; was a 
innocent as a child. Later, through the testimom 
we were to get an intimate picture of the little hou 
hold where the mother and the older sisters watche: 
jealously over the baby, as they called her, to protect 
her from every smirching influence. 

Ruth Wheeler took the postal card in her hand and 
rode on a street-car to East Seventy-fifth Street. Two 
women tenants in the building saw her mounting the 
steps to Wolter’s room. One of them pointed out th 
way toher. She went up the steps, and she never cam 
down. 

That night, after Ruth Wheeler's elder sister had 
traced Ruth to Wolter’s flat and had brought the polic« 
to help her search for the missing girl, Wolter and 
Katchen Miller fled to other lodgings. The next da 
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he was arrested — for abduction only. On the third 
day one of Wolter’s recent neighbors found a bundle 
wrapped in burlap on the fire escape outside the 
window of the flat lately deserted by Wolter and 
Katchen Miller. She called her husband, who pushed 
the cumbersome thing off the narrow balcony, so that 
it dropped into the yard four floor’ below. Then, 
having noticed something unusual about the weight 
and feel of it, the man went down-stairs to where the 
bundle lay, cast off the ropes and piano wire which held 
the sacking together in a roll and found what was left 
of little Ruth Wheeler —a headless trunk, choked, 
beaten, dismembered with a knife and burned with fire. 

I doubt if there ever was a crime that stirred New 
York to deeper levels. Within five days the Grand 
Jury, laying aside all lesser matters, had indicted Wolter 
for murder in the first degree. Within two weeks the 
Legislature at Albany had enacted a law requiring the 
managers of stenographic schools to carefully investi- 
gate the standing of strangers who applied to them for 
clerical help. 


| iy a little more than a month Wolter was facing a 
jury before Judge Warren W. Foster in the Criminal 
Courts Building. In that month the assistant district 
attorney in charge of the prosecution, Frank Moss, had 
prepared a case that was well-nigh faultless. »\ Having 
to rely entirely upon circumstantial evidence to convict 
Wolter, he had overlooked nothing and provided for 
everything. For example, he had more than a hundred 
physical exhibits ready for introduction at the proper 
time — fragments of bone out of a fireplace where 
Wolter tried to destroy his victim’s body, a string of 
fire-blackened, blue glass beads, a charred scrap of 
embroidery from a shirtwaist, a bent hatpin, a pathetic- 
ally small gold finger ring, part of a corset steel, a little 
wisp of singed hair, even ashes and cinders of coal and 
wood, each off by itself in a small wooden box, with a 
sliding glass top. When Mr. Moss was through with 
the identification of all these things, he spread them out 
on a long table in front of the jury box, where they 
stayed for the best part of a week, as complete and as 
satisfying and as grim a collection of physical evidence 
as I ever saw produced in a courtroom. 

The sentiment of the community demanded a speedy 
trial for young Wolter, and he got it. It lasted from 
Monday morning until late Friday night, and all the 
way through it was packed as full of interest as the 
skin of a pawpaw is packed with pulp. At the press 
table we thought the big moment had been reached 
when Ruth Wheeler’s sisters took the stand to tell of 
her departure from home on the last morning of her life, 
of their search for her that night after she failed to 
return, and, worst ordeal of all for them, to look at and 
touch some of the articles in the glass-topped little 
boxes. All of us marveled at the brave endurance 
that was shown by these two. Their hearts must 
have been near bursting, but neither of them 
wept nor broke down, and neither sought to tell 
what she believed rather than what she knew — 
the commonest failing of women witnesses. They 
did not show by look or word their feelings for 
Wolter. What they did show was an evident desire 
to tell the exact truth, without coloring or exagger- 
ation. 

I think no one who was there will ever forget how 
Adelaide Wheeler looked. She was a slender, pretty 
girl, with a fair skin, which looked dead white against 
the background of her black hat and black mourning 
gown, and a great coil of red hair on her head. One 
by one, she took the objects which Mr. Moss handed 
to her and in answer to his questions said, clearly and 
quietly: “Yes, I recognize this bow of ribbon. I tied 
it in Ruthie’s hair myself that morning,” or: ** Yes, sir, 
I know this ring; it was my sister's and she gave it to 
Ruth on her sixteenth birthday. I would know i 
anywhere.” Nearly everybody who was there wanted 
to cry, and a great many did cry, when she took into 
her black-gloved hands an umbrella and said it had 
been her Christmas gift to Ruth. It was such a simple. 
plain, little, black umbrella; just such a gift as good 
taste and a limited purse would have chosen. 

But Wolter didn’t cry. He stared at the dead girl's 
sister — only a year or two had separated the sisters 
in age and they were said to have looked very much 
alike — with a steady, insolent stare. 

As I was saying just now, we reporters thought the 
big moment had come and gone when the sisters quit 
the stand, after perfunctory cross-examinations by 
Wolter’s lawyers. But it hadn't. A little later that 
same day, Mr. Moss called as a witness for the state, 
Dr. George S. Huntington, the eminent anatomist, 
and now it developed for the first time that, with the 
consent of the mother, the body of Ruth Wheeler had 
been privately disinterred and given over to Dr. Hunt- 
ington; and that he, after a series of wonderfully min- 
ute comparisons and measurements, was prepared to 
swear positively that the tiny pieces of bone found in 


the grate at the Seventy-fifth Street flat had belonged 


to the body which afterwards lay on the fire escape, 
so establishing the complete loop of evidence necessary 
to prove the corpus delicti, the body of the crime. 

After the first flurry invariably excited by the ap- 
pearance of an unexpected witness, the reporters 
slumped back in their chairs. As a rule, expert testi- 
mony doesn’t make interesting reading, and we wel- 
comed the prospect of a little respite from a strain that 
had been wearing us down fiercely all day. Presently 
it came out that Dr. Huntington, in dissecting the ex- 
humed body, had found the missing left hand. All 
along we supposed that the left hand, like its fellow, 
had been cut off by the murderer and destroyed sep- 
arately. Now we learned that the fire afterwards 
had burned the left arm in two, but that the hand was 
caught up under the shelter of the right arm hollow 
and escaped, practically intact. This point did not 
seem particularly important though, except as tending 
to show that the coroner's physicians had been hurried 
and possibly careless in performing the original autopsy. 
But Mr. Moss had something else in store. 

William Travers Jerome, at once the most brilliant, 
the mest daring and the most spectacular prosecutor 
I eve’ saw anywhere, would have worked up the de- 
nouement which was now at hand with studied care. 
He would have paved the way for his climax as skil- 
fully as a trained playwright. James W. Osborne would 
have done the same thing; for Osborne, like Jerome, 
has the dramatic instinct highly developed. Moss, 
however, is of a different stamp, as methodical as a 
knitting machine and about as showy, but certain sure. 

Slowly, as if unaware of the sensation he was about 
to unloose, Mr. Moss produced the skeleton of the little 
hand which Dr. Huntington had found. It was 
articulated and mounted in one of the glass-topped 
cases. The box was handed up to the witness casually 
and identified by him. The expert sat at ease, holding 
the box in his lap. 

“Doctor,” said Moss, droningly, “did you, in the 
course of the examinations which you have described, find 
anything in Exhibit K for identification — this hand?” 

“TI did.” 

“What did you find, please?” 

“T found clutched in this hand six human hairs.” 

“What was the general condition of those six human 
hairs?” 

“They were partly burned — that is, the ends of 
them had been scorched away.” 

“Did those hairs, in your opinion, come from the 
head of the body which you dissected?” 

“They did not. They were of a different texture 
and a different color.” 

“That is all, Doctor,” said Mr. Moss, and sat down. 

For the smallest part of a minute there was a hush, 
and then a stir ran through the room like a breeze 
blowing suddenly into tree tops. The reporters put 
their heads down and began to write like mad, turning 
out rush copy, forty or fifty sprawled words to the sheet. 
For they knew, and the jurors knew, and all hands there 
knew, that if there were hairs clutched in Ruth Wheeler's 
fingers and they were not from her own head, they must 
have been torn from the head of the man who killed 
her. She could not have been killed by a chance blow 

- a suggestion upon which Wolter’s counsel had been 
pinning his hopes of a mistrial or a compromise verdict. 
She must have met her death in a struggle, fighting for 
her life. Literally, Ruth Wheeler’s dead hand had risen 
out of the grave to corivict her murderer. 


S I ground out my story I snatched a quick look 

at Wolter. He made me think of a white worm, 

singed by a flame. He was physically shriveling up. 

“Rita,” the English novelist, who had attended every 

session of the trial, was sitting just behind me. ‘Oh, 

tle tule beast — the vile little beast!*’ I could hear 
her whispering to herself, over my shoulder. 

From that moment there was never any doubting 
what Wolter’s finish would be with that jury. Under 
cross-examination the next day he tripped and tangled 
himself in fifty places, and once he teetered on the edge 
of a confession; but nothing that he might have said 
or done could have added to, or abated from the effect 
of that bit of testimony by Dr. Huntington. Late of 
a Friday night the jurors came in and, while Wolter’s 
old mother listened in a dumb agony, uncomprehend- 
ingly, for she didn’t know any English, the prisoner 
looked upon his jurors and the jurors looked upon the 
prisoner, and the foreman said, “Guilty.” A day or 
two later I met one of the jurymen, and he said to me: 

“Tt was the evidence of that little girl’s dead hand 
that convicted Wolter. After that, I don’t think there 
was any doubt in the mind of a single one of us.” 


I recall one murder trial from which no one big 
thing stands out in relief as the memory of it rolls 
in my mind, because all the way through it was made 
up of climaxes and thrills, lapping one on the other. 


17 
This was the first trial of Harry K. Thaw for the murder 
of Stanford White. Editors and reporters are forever 
dreaming of the perfect murder “story,” which will 
be the story of a young and pretty woman, preferably 
an actress, accused of killing a rich man by poisoning 
him, with a lot of mystifying features and complica- 
tions to go along with it. When this comes to pass, if 
it ever does, it will be, from the standpoint of public 
interest (which means circulation, a matter of all im 
portance to newspapers) a faultless story. Lacking 
such, the next best thing from a newspaper reporter's 
viewpoint was the case of this young millionaire spend 
thrift, already known everywhere for his freaks of 
extravagance, killing a famous genius, on account of 
a rarely beautiful woman, upon the top of New York's 
most noted building, a building which was itself a crea 
tion of the victim, during the opening performance of 
a summer roof garden show, with an audience of Broad 
way first-nighters for eve witnesses. If there were 
missing from the crime any of the elements which go 
to make up a great newspaper story, the trial which 
followed provided an ample plenty. On the day Evelyn 
Nesbit Thaw, show girl and artist's model and town 
beauty, took the witness stand and told her wonderful 
narrative with such a wonderful dramatic effect and 
finish, the correspondent of one of the big London 
papers sent his paper more than five thousand words 
sent it by cable at regular trans-Atlantic toll rates from 
a temporary cable office that had been fitted up in the 
corridor of the court-house. Nobody ever took the 
pains to figure out how many hundreds of columns of 
the proceedings the New York papers printed, nor 
how many square miles of pictures they carried. |] 
know that there were between seventy-five and eighty 
reporters, special writers and artists in constant at 
tendance and that a reporter for one of the New York 
afternoon papers wrote with his own hand a total of 
more than 500,000 words of running report — enough 
words to make ten sizable summer novels. 


ROM a reporter's point of view you couldn't beat 

that trial as a continuing story. There was some 
thing to write about every minute. There was the 
money that was poured out, by the Thaw family, and 
sucked up, like water in a sand bed. People always like 
to read about vast sums being spent on adefense, There 
was the battle of the insanity experts — and the list 
of them was a directory of the high-priced alienists of 
the East — which lasted, off and on, a month. There 
was the line of division in the family pew, as we called 
the long row of seats sect aside for the kin of the prisoner; 
at one end the white-haired, proud old mother and 
her daughter Alice, Countess of Yarmouth, the printing 
of whose title gave a daily garnish to the story; and 
at the other end Evelyn Nesbit Thaw in her navy blue 
school girl costume, “her testimony clothes;" always 
with her little actress friend at her side — a “ wounded 
bluebird” and a “ Broadway sparrow,” one of the de 
scriptive writers dubbed them. There were the Ex 
aggerated Ego, the Dementia Americana, Dr. Brinton 
D. Evans’ Brain Storm, and all the rest of the alienists’ 
learned and picturesque jargon. There was the savor 
of the stage and the studio; the weird revels of certain 
so-called rich Bohemians; the by-trails which led to the 
inner offices of certain jackals of the law — the up 
croppings of the East Side gangs and the Fifth Avenue 
food-palaces; the family skeletons which marched out 
of hidden family closets in a grinning procession; the 
thread of intrigue which ran all through the rest, string 
ing the plots and the scandals together like beads on 
a wire. All these things, and each of them, helped 
to make a murder trial that ran at high tension, without 
sagging or lull. 

Finally, there was the intellectual fight between the 
two leading lawyers, and this in itself furnished onc 
of the big features, if not the biggest, of the whole trial. 
For the State — Jerome, quick and catlike in his bodily 
movements; a veritable needle-gun in his mental play; 
reaching his conclusions with the mechanical precision 
and swiftness of a cash register or a patent adding ma 
chine; terse, abrupt, snappish, yet when the spiril 
moved and the occasion suited, indulging in outgushing 
floods of denunciatory eloquence fit to make your sealp 
crawl under your hair. For the Defense — Delmas, 
almost the last notable survivor of the old Southern 
and Western school of silver tongues; imported, lik« 
a grand opera star, at tremendous cost from his own 
Pacific Slope to dazzle a jury of matter-of-fact New 
York business men; suave, courteous, stately; a coiner 
of sonorous phrases; wearing his frock coat and his fore 
lock long; rings on his fingers and bells on his voice; 
and a tongue forked for biting sarcasm. 

But, after these three vears and more, it is not the 
war between those two great lawyers, nor the fuddled 
prisoner at the bar, nor the Woman in the Case that 
stands out clearest in my memory; it is two trivial in 
cidents, one pathetic, the other funny, that Premember 
best. One of these recollections [Continued on page 89) 
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Threshold of Eden 


A Romance of Southern California 


HEN Appleton strolled casually into the 
hotel ballroom at ten o'clock, he per- 
ceived only two people who weren't 
dancing; one of them was a girl. Becaus« 

the evening was fine, and vacation was in his heart, 
and because, too, the girl and her father looked very 
isolated and wistful, he was sorry for them, and some- 
what more concerned than he might have been at any 
other time and place. 

He dimly remembered having seen them on the 
Limited; having thought that the girl was pretty. 
Across the room he confirmed his judgment. In her 
little dance dress of pale blue taffeta, with tiny rosebuds 
and forget-me-nots tucked about on it, she was charm- 
ing. The father was also immaculate, but he wore his 
clothes a_ trifle consciously — Appleton thought, 
conscientiously, for the sake of the daughter. He might 
easily have passed for a small city magnate; a whole- 
saler, most probably, with a good rating; director of 


the First and only National Bank; past grand master; 
senior warden of the church. 

In their own town, no doubt, they were influential, 
and prominent in society, but here they were so pal- 
pably removed from the communal spirit, and so ingen- 
uously affected by their involuntary aloofness, that 
Appleton, after the first quick smile which he couldn't 
help, realized that he might do much worse than to 
offer a welcome, and take it upon himself to tender the 
freedom of thecity. So after a natural hesitation — he 
wanted to be quite certain that they were as lonely as 
they appeared to be — he edged his way around the 
outskirts of the dance, took the chair nearest to the 
strange gentleman, and put courtesy on the aggress’ve. 

Upon the grateful reception, he asked the usual 
questions. Had the gentleman heard that Pasadena 
harbors more millionaires than any other city in the 
world? Did he know that the climate is the most 
remarkable on earth? Had he yet seen Orange Grove 
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Avenue, the most beautiful street in the United 
States? Had he expected to find the poppy a weed? 
Was he advised that Pasadena is the birthplace of the 
jitney bus? 

To these inquiries, the gentleman denied interest in 
the millionaires, and the jitney bus; he approved the 
climate, and admitted that the peculiarities of the 
vegetation weren’t altogether a source of astonishment 
to him. His name was Theodore H. Latham, with an 
engraved card to prove it; his business and habitat, 
commissions, in St. Paul, near Minneapolis. The music 
of the orchestra fell upon deaf ears; they were ac- 
quainted. 

“Tam very glad you spoke to me,” said Mr. Latham. 
*T don’t know a living person on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and I wanted some information. Tell me 
what there is to see — what there is to do. My rule, 
when I’m im a new place, is to suppose I'll never see it 
again. How long will it take for us to know this 
country thoroughly?” 

“Perhaps a month; depends on your routes.” 

“A month! By motor?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! You brought a car with you?” 

The daughter shook her head smilingly. 

**We'll rent one,” said her father. “I hear that the 
roads are very good. We want to see the country, and 
then have plenty of time to enjoy it. I’m a rather 
diffident sportsman myself; but I want Gertrude to 
have all the local diversions. What are they?” 

“Tf she rides,” said Appleton, watching her eager 
eyes, “‘she’ll find the mountain trails up to the adver- 
tisements — and they're extravagant. Golf — well, 
if you’ve never played golf on a California course, you 
have a new sensation waiting for you. Then there are 
half a dozen beaches within a few miles; you'll want 
one or two cafion picnics, and you'll want to climb 
Mt. Wilson. Still, if you're to have a motor, I’m 
inclined to think you'll use it. oftener than you'll ride 
or walk. This is the original land of the afternoon.” 

“TI like the names of things out here,” said Miss 
Latham appreciatively. “I like imagination.” 

“Pasadena itself,” he told her, “‘is from the Spanish 
— The Threshold of Eden. That's certainly imagina- 
tive enough, isn’t it?” 

“We are both visionary,” said Mr. Latham. ‘But 
if I were making up a schedule of assets for any person, 
I think I should put imagination at the top of the list. 
Memory is nothing — nothing but a wardrobe-room. 
Imagination is everything, including romance andthe 
fairy-story. Why, the popularity of California isn’t 
due haif so much to the climate, or the citrus fruits, 
as it is to the old world atmosphere. This is a reserva- 
tion for people to dream in.” 

“TI can see,” said Appleton, “that you're going to 
get full value out of the scenery.” 

“Thirty years ago I should have been dazed and 
hewildered by this—I mean the lights, and the 
flowers, and the music and activity. It would have 
seemed imperia!. Just at this minute I can’t help 
wondering how so many people will stay indoors and 
dance, when California is right outside the windows.” 

“Speaking of dancing —” said Appleton bravely. 

A moment later it hurt him to confess, even to him- 
self, that he had asked her out of an unexpected burst of 
sympathy. She danced superbly, and yet with a certain 
exquisite reticence which differentiated her from all 
others he had known. In his youthful egotism, and in 
the pride of his education, he had expected to console 
himself for her dancing by her beauty; instead, until 
he recovered his normal poise, he felt blundering, and 
awkward, and apologetic. There was no condescension 
left in him. When his thoughts swerved from her 
dainty personality, and her amazing grace, it was to 
hope that he wasn’t ridiculous in the sight of her father. 
And when the dance ended, and he had taken her back 
to Mr. Latham, he sat down, and looked at her with the 
expression of a young man who has suddenly seen 
visions out of the dark. 

“Thank you,” he said soberly. 

“Thank you! Like my father, I don’t know anyone 
on this side of the Rockies, either, and it was hard to sit 
and watch other people having such a good time.” 

““Where,” he demanded, “did you learn all those 
steps?” 

“In St. Paul; I’ve never been anywhere else.” 

“And you do all the other things we mentioned? 
You ride, and swim, and play golf . 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “or if I don’t, I want to learn!” 

“Golf,” said her father, “is something I never had 
time for; but I want Gertrude to pick it up while she’s 
out here. I hope there are good teachers. It’s always 
been a rule of mine to figure that first-class instruction 
is worth what it costs; and that poor instruction is 
expensive, no matter how little it costs.” 

“Until that last remark,” said Appleton, “I was 
about to offer myself as golf instructor, gratis. But if 
Miss Latham is as expert in other lines as she is in 
dancing, I shall have to be a spectator.” 
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The orchestra was playing again; the young people 
looked at each other, and at Mr. Latham. 

“Go ahead,” he consented. “And while you're out 
of mischief, I think I'll smoke a cigar in the patio. 
@f course, it’s nothing but an ordinary courtyard; but 
as long as they call it a patio, I may be glad to remember 
that once I smoked a cigar in it.” 

And so, shortly afterward, Miss Latham and Apple- 
ton emerged radiantly from a fox-trot, and exchanged 
minds in a corner for twenty minutes. 

** Before he comes back,” said Miss Latham, nodding 
in the direction of the courtyard (i. e. patio), “I want 
you to know how kind and thoughtful I think you were 
to speak to us. My father is very boyish; he’s per- 
fectly happy now, although he’s alone, because he knows 
he has at least one acquaintance in here. Earlier in the 
evening he was quite miserable , 

“T hadn’t guessed that,” said Applcton. ‘But he 
looked as though it wouldn’t do him any harm to see a 
cheerful. countenance at close range; so I brought 
it over.” 

“*And then,” she added, “‘you’re making a beautiful 
evening for me. I could take the next train for St. 
Paul, and feel that it’s been a successful journey.” 

“Why, you’ve been here less than half a day!’’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, but nothing’s spoiled it! We took a lovely 
drive this afternoon; I have a whole head full of colors; 
I’ve seen a weeny bit of California; this is a perfect 
evening! And Id really rather do things that way — 
stop short, before I'm ready. It’s never any fun to go 
to a party and stay too late. Of course I don’t mean 
that I want to go home now, but if I had to — well, 
with what I’ve seen, and a little imagination, I could 
be contented for a long time.” 

**What are you pretending now?” he asked abruptly. 

“Wha — what?” 

“Tf you and your father are as much alike as I think, 
you're subject to influence. He's dreaming about the 
sixteenth century. I wondered where you are.” 

“Why should you think I’m pretending at all?” 

*“Mere conjecture; but you don’t say [’m wrong.” 

She smiled, and avoided the reply. 

“It must be helpful to own your own stage, and all 
the props,” said Appleton. “You aren’t bothered with 
details. Now, I’m horribly practical. A primrose by 
the river’s brim is a simple primrose to me, too, and 
I can’t understand what the fellow who wrote that was 
trying to get at. I can’t imagine what anything would 
be like if it weren’t exactly what it is now. I suppose 
you can.” 

* Yes,” she agreed, “and I do.” 

“Invariably?” 

“No — but often.” 

“Now?” 

She smiled again, and shook her head. “You 
shouldn't ask me that,” she said. ‘*We— we don’t 
know each other well enough.” 

“IT beg your pardon ——” 

“Oh, I'm not offended,” she said quickly. “But — 
you see, you’ve just admitted that you don’t under- 
stand it—and it’s nothing at all important. It’s 
really very childish; I'd rather not talk about it. Let’s 
be intensely practical.” 

The orchestra displayed at this juncture the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a one-step. 

“Is that practical enough?” asked Appleton. 





fy NINE o'clock the next morning, Appleton was 
smoking a contemplative cigar in the lobby 
when Mr. Latham, in silk motoring cap, silk duster, 
and goggled, paused at his elbow. 

“T’'m looking for a guide,” said Mr. Latham cor- 
dially. ‘*‘ We're going out to try the oiled roads. Won't 
you come along?” 

**Delighted!” said Appleton, already on his feet. 

*“You’ve seen all this— you’re sure you won't be 
bored?” 

*Not a bit of it!” 

“Because if you would be,” Mr. Latham assured 
him, “I hope you'd say so.. We’re aiming for a place 
they call La Cafiada.” . 

**T’'ll be ready as soon as I get my hat,” said Appleton, 
“and if you don’t want to wait that long, I'll go bare- 
headed!” 

Although his first impressions of the Lathams had 
been largely dissipated, he was nevertheless unpre- 
pared for the magnificence of the touring-car they had 
engaged. It was the sole representative of the make in 
town; and to Appleton’s knowledge it was for hire, 
by the week, for two hundred and fifty dollars. It was 
an English car, and it had an English chauffeur; and 
when the combination glided along the streets of 
Pasadena, the populace remarked to whomever hap- 
pened to be within earshot: ‘‘That’s some car!’”” When 
the passengers alighted to buy curios, the dealer added 
appreciably to his prices, and generally got away with 
them. It traveled nine miles on a gallon of gasoline, 












It is immaterial when he first kissed her. Possibly neither of them was fully aware he did 


—by Holworthy Hall 


Author of “The Admirable Tortoise” 


and the owner declared that for perfect safety it was 
better to depress the brakes slightly even when going 
uphill. 

Miss Latham, equipped with a fascinating bonnet, 
and a too adequate veil, was in the tonneau. Appleton 
took to the left, Mr. Latham the right. The chauffeur 
touched his cap; they sped away in the sunshine. 

“IT was afraid,” said Appleton, “that I might not 
see you this morning.” 

“Why?” she laughed. 

“Well, to leave a train after seventy hours, and 
then dance three or four more — come to think of it, 
it was only two hours though — is a pretty strenuous 
undertaking for anybody.” 

**Did it seem so long to you?” 

“T didn’t mean it that way; you know I didn’t!” 
Appleton answered quickly. 

“This is our vacation; and the real fun of a vacation 
is to do anything you want to, when you want to.” 





“T’ve been thinking about your philosophy. Would 
you truly prefer one satisfactory day here, or anywhere 
else you like, to a month of sandwiches — some 
good, and some bad?” 

“How many minutes of complete satisfaction do 
you think we get in a lifetime?” puzzled Mr. Latham 
“Not many. Gertrude’s right. A man with a genius 
for knowing when to stop can insure himself. Now 
those are pretty trees! What are they?” 

“Lemons,” said Appleton. “But suppose you take 
that idea, and work it right down to the limit. Of 
course, the question is one of compensation. For your 
few minutes of complete satisfaction you pay some- 
thing — in time, or money, or energy. Or you pay in 
renunciation — you give up a lot of semi-precious, so as 
to get the precious. For instance, we're riding in a very 
exclusive car. If this were your pet ideal, how much 
would you give for a week of this, or for an hour, or for 
a minute? There’s a fine opportunity for argument.” 
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“If this were my ideal,” said Mr. Latham, “Id 
probably be willing to work a couple of years to earn 
this ride, and I'd go home happy.” 

‘**How about you?” said Appleton to Miss Lati am. 

**T don’t need to be philosophical — I’m happy now!” 

“The party isn’t spoiled yet, then?” 

“Oh, nol” 

They turned out of Altadena, rising sharply to the 
foothill grade. 

“But here is the real point,” said Mr. Latham. 
“We have paid — in money — or I have paid, for this 
ride, which promised to be pleasant. So far, it is 
pleasant. We've cashed in — in terms of enjoyment. 
Now assume that for some reason the ride were ter- 
minated — sharply — wouldn't it be better for all of 
us to reconcile ourselves What’s the matter there, 
driver?” 

* Tgnition’s bad,” said the chauffeur over his shoulder. 

“You should have seen to it before we started,” 
reproved Mr. Latham. ‘I don’t pay two hundred and 
fifty dollars a week for bad ignition! As I was saying, 
if we reconcile Look here, driver, how much longer 
is that sputter and bang going to last?” 

*“*T’ll look at it,” said the man wearily, and he brought 
the car to a standstill by the roadside, and began to 
perform mysterious evolutions under the hood. 

“What is it?” demanded Mr. Latham. 

Cable's brased.”” 

“Can you fix it?” 

**T guess most likely.” 

**How long will it take?” 

“Well, it ll take quite some time.” 

“Tf you don’t care to wait,” suggested Appleton, 
“we're not more than half an hour’s walk from the 
trolley line.” 

“Wait!” said Mr. Latham. 
machine, and I’m going back in it! 
deduct pro-rata for this delay!” 

“IT don’t think I'd sit indefinitely in this sun when 
you're not used to it.” 

“Tl get used to it! I’ve got a contract with the 
livery. I wouldn't take a trolley-car if I could take one 
step from here, and land on the front platform!” 

Miss Latham glanced at the road ahead, and the 
road behind. An occasional tree was visible; but 
Miss Latham was considerably taller than the majority 
of the trees. The May sun, which until recently had 
seemed warm and friendly, assumed qualities which 
promised to be unpleasant in the near future. 

*“Would you like the top up?” Appleton asked her. 

“There's no need of you two superintending this 
job,” said her father grimly. “‘I’m going to stick right 
here until something happens. I don’t propose to have 
a decrepit lot of machinery palmed off on me simply 
because I’m from the East. If you want a walk, why 
don’t you go back? We'll catch you; or if we don’t, 
we'll go out this afternoon. Why don't you do that?” 

“Shall we?” 

“IT don't like to leave him alone,” protested Appleton. 

*““Never mind me. It’s one of my rules to have my 
contracts carried out, or know why they aren’t! You 
two run along. This man won’t be through for an 
hour.” “Just about,” conceded the chauffeur. 

Let's go,” said Miss Latham. 


“T came out in this 
And I'm going to 


CCORDINGLY, they set out along the dark brown 
road at the base of the Sierra Madres. Above 
them the sky was cloudless, pie reingly blue; the breeze 
which came to them was reminiscent of the ocean. 
They were walking in a region of earthy colors, but 
down in the valleys they could see row after row, and 
mile after mile, of blossom-bearing trees, from which 
the scent rose lazily to their nostrils. 

Miss Latham drew a long breath of pure delight. 

“Sec! See there!” she cried, touching his arm. 
“What's that?” 

“Where?” said Appleton, not daring to move. 

“There — coming out of the underbrush!” 

“Oh! That's the Valley Partridge. Pretty little 
bird, isn’t it?” 

“It’s a darling!” she whispered excitedly. 
suppose we could catch one?” 

Appleton laughed gently. 

“The small boys try now and then, but it isn’t done 
very often. They’re rather scarce now. When I first 
came out here they were a cluse second to the lizards, 
and abovt even with the prairie dogs. Civilization’s 
driven tuem all back to the mountains.” 

She released his arm, and they proceeded. 

“Father liked you very much,” she ventured pres- 
ently. “I hope you're not 


“Do you 


Appleton. “But the termination of the pleasure came 
a bit sooner than he expected, didn’t it?” 

Miss Latham giggled involuntarily. 

“I don’t know when I’ve seen him so distressed,” 
she said. ‘But it was funny . 

“Well, if I were paying nearly forty dollars a day for 
an imported car, I think I'd be annoyed if it broke 
down. I'm sure of it.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t the money,” she corrected hastily. 
“It was the principle. And when he once makes up his 
mind to anything, he never lets go. Why, there was 
every possible obstacle in the way of our coming to the 
Coast just at this time. An ordinary man wouldn’t 
have got over them at all; but he’d set his mind on it, 
and we came. You see, there are advantages, and 
disadvantages.” 

“The advantages seem to be chiefly mine,” he 
complimented her. 

They came at length to the rim of Pasadena, and to a 
lane which is famous; since for the distance of a half 
mile it runs between ranks of anomalous trees which 
provide solid shade, and ineffable peace, to the 
blinded alien. Under the trees are benches; upon 
the first bench Miss Latham drooped, and sighed 
ecstatically. 

“It was too long a walk,” sympathized Appleton. 
“T shouldn’t have let you take it when you weren't 
acclimated! But we're almost in sight of the car 
line e 

“It wasn’t too long,” she protested. “I loved it! 
But I’m not used to the glare, and this is the loveliest 
place I've seen yet! Can’t we stay here a few min- 
utes?” 

“It’s one of my favorite loafing places — and it’s 
unique. I’m always happy up here.” 

“Why, there’s grass!” 

“I said it’s unique. You can rate a Californian as 
closely by the size of his lawn as you can from a com- 
mercial agency. Grass costs a lot of money.” 

“TI never thought,” she mused, “that I'd be so 
pleased at a tiny tuft of grass under a hedge! How 
different our points of view are.” 

“Not so very different at that.” 

“Yes,” she maintained, “awfully different. The 
things that are c ommonplace to you are new and very 
wonderful to me 

“You must remember that I don’t live here.” 

“No, but you talk like a native — all superlatives. 
I think of you as belonging here. And we hardly 
understand the same language.” 

Appleton, leaning against the trunk of a pepper 
tree, thought instinctively of the language which is 
said to be universal. 

“You're exaggerating. Every locality has its idio- 
syncrasies; they haven’t anything to do with. us. 
Why, you say | seem like a native; and the natives 
would call me a young tenderfoot. Individualism is 
what counts. And this is a part of your country as 
much as it is of mine. What difference does it make if 
I happen to know some of the plants, and animals, by 
their first names?” 

“I wonder,” she said cryptically, 
understand each other.” 

“Probably not. Why?” 

“Tt occurred to me that you couldn’t have under- 
stood the silly things I said last night.” 

“We disagree on terms; I shouldn’t admit that you 
said anything silly.” 

““Unwise, then. I wish you'd forget them.” 

“There’s nothing I care to forget,” he said. “It 
was a memorable evening.” 

Her eyes dropped; she was studying one of the 
lower orders of western flora. 

“But sometimes,” she said, “one says things that 
shouldn’t be remembered —I don’t need to re peat 
the m. I told you then that they were childish 

“Shall we ever be happier than when we were chil- 
dren?” 

““You won't understand! Please! I don’t want you 
to think that rm insincere, and you might have 
gathe red that 

“Not remotely. I flatter myself that I know pre- 
cisely what you said, and what you meant.” 

“You wouldn’t interpret it except as I meant it? 
Are you sure of that? And it includes my father, too. 
You can see how transparent he is 

“T’'ve seen it twice in twenty-four hours. Please 
disabuse your mind, Miss Latham. I was very hon- 
estly pleased that you told me even so little — or even 
so much — about yourself,” said Appleton earnestly. 
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“Then,” she said, much relieved, “‘let’s go on! I 
hate to leave this wonderful spot; but 

‘Perhaps you'll let me bring you here again?” 

“But I'm afraid they'll be waiting for us,” she 
finished resolutely. 

So they went on to the Altadena terminus of the car 
line, and took the trolley to town. On the hotel veranda 
they talked for another hour before the imported 
touring-car, bearing a sulky chauffeur and a triumphant 
lessee, panted to the porte-cochére beside them. 





R a week they motored daily — to San Fernando, 

to Long Beach, to the Mission Play at San Gabriel, 
to Riverside and Redlands;’ and after seven days, 
Mr. Latham appropriated the car for his own use, and 
assigned his daughter to local diversions. He was 
obviously pleased at her growing intimacy with 
Appleton. He considered Appleton an unusually safe 
and sane young man, a good companion, and a chival- 
rous escort; so that he took it as a matter of course 
that they shared the diversions and the expenses. 

“Your ethics are all right, sir,” he said, “but I don’t 
believe in ’em. If you want to take both of us on a 
picnic, do it; but unless it’s a trivial thing like a tea, 
or the fare up Mt. Lowe, or a bunch of flowers, you 
can’t sign checks for Gertrude. How much did you 
pay for that guest ticket at the golf club? If you don’t 
tell me, I won’t let her play!” 

She took four lessons at Midwick, and liked the game 
but little; her father, however, told Appleton that he 
was glad she had learned it. She rode well, but inse- 
curely, in the Eastern fashion; and Appleton wouldn’t 
take her out on the trails until she had become accus- 
tomed to the narrower saddle, and the surer grip. 
After that, they rode persistently for a fortnight. She 
played tennis on asphalt courts, which were a novelty 
to her; and because she was naturally quick and alert, 
and Appleton somewhat lethargic, and loyal to turf, 
she always took a game or two from him, and once a 
whole set. Three times they spent the day at one of the 
beaches; and Miss Latham demonstrated in short 
order that although she couldn’t swim as fast as 
Appleton, she could swim further, and dive truer. It 
isn’t every man who finds a comrade so attractive, so 
intensely feminine, and yet so efficient at the out-of- 
doors; and Appleton was clever enough to appreciate 
his fortune. If she hadn’t been so efficient, he would 
never have taken her to explore the cafions. 

For this species of exploration there are three 
essentials for the girl: steady nerves, a clear eye, and 
the proper costume; although the first two of these 
may be dispensed with if the escort is adequate. The 
last is all-important, for the path leads upward through 
reaches of mesquite and cactus, through sandy arroyos 
and treacherous growths of chaparral, to a pyramid of 
ledges, where footing is insecure; and not even the 
timely hand of a companion is proof against an occa- 
sional quiver of the heart, and a sharp intake of the 
breath, at the realization of what might have hap- 
pened. Surely the senses, if they are fully occupied, 
leave little conscience for the guardianship of finery. 

And even if the girl appears in corduroy walking 
skirt, and boots with mannish hob-nails, she isn’t to be 
neglected on the ledges. A start of pleased curiosity at 
sight of a belated scarlet larkspur; a step backward 
for the perspective of a crépe myrtle; a step forward 
towards the patchwork of yellows ‘and greens and sepias 
and grays on the flank of a neighboring hillside — all 
these call for a quick arm to the rescue, and a word of 
paternal warning. On the trail lie fallen trees; insig- 
nificant, perhaps, but difficult of avoidance. An 
innocent projection of a cliff may turn to sand, and slide 
away into the valley, to leave the serrated edge of an 
abyss just where the foot had halted. Keep close 
together, too, even though the going be smooth, for the 
prophets speak of rattlesnakes. 

Far up into the cafions they went, laughing, chatting, 
scrambling, until at length they came to a small 
clearing, and rested. A forest ranger, young and blond 
and in good voice, came crashing down the upper trail, 
and glanced appraisingly at them, and smiled, and 
wished them good-morning. 

“It is a good morning,” said Miss Latham, following 
the sudden flight of a pert California jay from thicket 
to thie ket. 

“They all are,”’ said Appleton, offering her both his 
hands. He cocked his head to the summits of the 
Coast range, and wrinkled his brows in perplexity. “If 
it weren’t so late in the season,” he added, “I should say 
we'd better hurry down before the rain catches us.” 

“Oh, it won’t rain! It 
can't!” 





angry with him.” 
“Why should I have any 
reason to be angry with him?” 
“Usually an invitation to 
ride doesn’t mean that you're 
expected to walk home.” 


NEXT 


MONTH: 


“Lord John in New York,” by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson, a short novel of love and mystery, complete “But 
in one number. 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. tin 


“I'm not much of a fore- 
caster,” her companion owned. 
there’s certainly a 
cloud putting its head around 
corner, and the  sun- 
light’s [Continued on page 69| 





“Tt wasn’t his fault,” said 
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ho Gets Your Dime? 


URTON, proprietor of The Fair, and 

Holmes, the grocer, sat on the steps 

of the library in a prosperous town in 

northern New England, watching the 

ening audience drift into The Colonial Photo- 
Playhouse. 

“Two hundred and eighty-three,” announced 
Holmes, gloomily. “And it’s not seven-thirty 
yet.” 

“Two hundred and eighty-three!” echoed 
Burton. ‘Well, that’s about two hundred more 
people than came into my store to-day. It’s 
the dime that gets em.” 

“Yes; Jim Stone takes in more cash in one 
day at this ticket window than I see in three. 
I tell you, the man who has a ten-cent proposition 
is doing the business and clearing the profit 
these days.” 

“You mean he would show a profit if he could 
keep a fair share of the dime he takes from each 
customer,” said a quiet voice at the grocer’s 
elbow, as Jim Stone, manager of the Colonial 
Photo-Playhouse, dropped down on the steps 
beside his fellow merchants. “I’ve often sat 
here, like you two fellows, watching the crowd 
file in, counting the dimes that my cashier picks 
up, and figuring how soon I could retire, if only 
I could keep the lion’s share of those dimes. 
But the house-manager gets the small end of 
the dime. It represents about the same profit, 
Holmes, that you make on a ten-cent package of 
farina or rice, or you, Burton, on a yard of ten- 
cent ribbon.” 

“Who gets the big end of the dime?” inquired 
Holmes curiously. 

“I’ve never quite figured it out,” said the 
movie manager, “but I'm beginning to under- 
stand that there are thousands of eager hands 
reaching out for a bit of each and every dime you 
hand my ticket-seller. There’s the producer, 
the man who makes the picture, with his great 
staff. And after him come the distributors and 
the local exchange men who stand between me 
and the producer. 

“Then there are big stars and little players, 
directors, camera men, film-makers, steamship lines, 
railway companies — all taking their part of your dime. 
And that’s not all. Give me a bad picture, one that 
sends out my first audience dissatisfied, and my profits 
vanish completely. But perhaps the biggest difference 
between your business and mine is the fact that you buy 
from samples. You can use your personal judgment, 
your knowledge of your trade, the taste of your women 
customers. I am at the mercy of the exchange and 
the distributing corporation for every picture I offer 
my public. I may know that certain subjects or styles 
of picture do not appeal to my audiences, but I have 
to show these pictures along with what you do like, 
because I subscribe for films handled by a certain ex- 
change. If I don’t take their entire output, I get none. 


by Anna Steese Richardson 





Blanche Sweet, in Lasky productions of Belasco plays, gets 
her share of your dime at the movies 


I can’t shop around from one producing-office to an- 
other, from one exchange to another, because that would 
double or treble my expenses. Neither can I chase 
down to New York to see new pictures run off.” 

“Then it’s all a gamble?” queried the proprictor of 
The Fair. 

“One of the biggest gambles of the day,” agreed the 
movie manager, “and we're all gambling together. 
We're gambling against the fickle taste of a ten-million 
public every day.” 


MONG the twenty-four thousand managers of the 
twenty-four thousand moving-picture theatres in 
America to-day, there are thousands of “Jim 
Stones” making a profit of half-a-cent on every 


and deserves it! 


dime paid to their cashiers. But there a 
thousands who retain a bigger proportion of | 
dime. One such man operates 
house in a first-class way in a small city near 
New York which ean be reached by ferry and 
trolley. This manager took over a small theatre: 
directly under the shadow of a large, much ex 
ploited house. He was warned that such 
course had always proved a losing one, for he must 
be content with second runs, 

He cleaned and brightened his little theatre wit! 
its seating capacity of three hundred, put a bright 
and obliging girl in the ticket-booth, did so: 
out-of-the-ordinary advertising and then, 
he expressed it, “stuck around ‘and made himsel! 
host in his own house.” He has educated hi 
clientele to save five cents by waiting to see the 
second runs of the pictures for which the bigg: 
house charges fifteen cents. He has convinced 
the better class of mothers in his town that his 
theatre is a safe place for children) to com 
alone, for they will find clean pictures and 
clean attendants. By: good management, he 
succeeds in practically filling his theatre for 
three performances daily, and claims — to 
retain from one to two cents of each dime, as 
his profit. 

Said this manager: “I figure that three cents 
of each dime stays here in my town; the other 
seven cents goes to the producer, who no doubt! 
shows twice as big a profit as [ do— and he 
should, because he takes all the risks. He 
the big, daring gambler. [I'm a piker compared 
with him.” 

What becomes of the seven cents of the din 
which leaves your town on its journey to the 
bank account of the producer? How many hand 
clutch at it during this journey? 

Authorities, managers and press agents cliffer 
so widely that they more than confirm the stat 
ment of the out-of-town managers who label the 
making of moving pictures as the greatest gamb! 
of the day. 

“You can never tell in advance what a picture 
will cost,” explained an expert scenario editor why 
has been in the moving-picture game from its inception 
Not long ago, I built up a two-reel scenario which w 
thought would cost the firm about eight hundred dol 
lars. The director saw chances for developing the 
artistic features, and raised the cost to eleven hundred. 
\ small picture which was extremely popular cost us 
less than a thousand. The next week a picture which 
made less of a hit with exhibitors and audiences cos! 
us a third more. The weather, accidents, a hundred 
and one elements change the cost of producing and 
swing the producer's bank balance unexpectedly 
Take, for instance, the firm which produced ‘Th 
Eternal City,’ in which Pauline Frederick was starred 
They expected to spend a small fortune organizing mob 
scenes in Italy. When the entourage arrived in Rome 
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Geraldine Farrar’s ten weeks in 
the movies used up more dimes 
than most of us ever hope to see 


a great labor strike was in prog- 
ress. Miss Frederick and her sup- 
port took a rest while the camera 
men gave their exclusive attention to 
photographing mobs gathered for the 
strike, The manager of the com- 
pany had been prepared to pay 
seventy-five cents a day each to 
two or three hundred men and wo- 
men necessary to represent the mobs 
in the big scenes. Instead, he found 
mobs that needed no rehearsing, no 
pleading for more ‘pep’ and ‘gin- 
ger,’ ready and waiting. This ‘acci 
dent’ saved the producing company 
thousands of dollars and increased 
the profits of the film-play pro- 
portionately.” 


FHVE first investment made by the 
ML producer and one which draws 
heavily on the dime you pay your 
local manager is for his studio and 
equipment. A man who has been 
connected with four of the leading 
American producing-firms says that 
the producers have fifty million dollars 
invested in their plants. This repre- 
sents actual real estate, buildings, 
scenery, raw material, etc., and does 
not include good will. 

While the figure sounds excessive, 
certain widely known facts prove 1t 
most reasonable. Sigmund Lubin, a 
dean in the movies, paid more than 
a million dollars for the tract of 
ground known as Betzwood, near Philadelphia, where 
his film studio is now located. W. N. Selig spent five 
hundred thousand to install a Zoo at Edendale, near 
Los Angeles. Here he reproduces animal life in the 
jungles for his animal films, and since he made the 
original investment it is claimed that he has spent 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars importing 
animals from all over the world, The firm known as 
the Famous Players Film Company, of which Mr. 
Adolph.Zukor, the creator of the feature film, is presi- 
dent, is building on the edge of Greater New York a 
studio which will represent an investment of half a 
million, exclusive of the ground rent or lease. When 
the B. A. Rolfe Company decided to move from 
California to New York City, it leased the top floor of 
a huge building overlooking Central Park and Co- 
lumbus Circle, an area of high rentals. They spent 
between forty and fifty thousand dollars equipping 
their new quarters. The Essanay Film Manufacturing 
Company maintains permanent studios in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Niles, California, and Westerly, Rhode 
Island, representing at least five million dollars. 


Marguerite Clarke, who can afford more clothes than she 
is wearing in this picture, gets five hundred thousand 
dimes for a year’s work in the studios 


No adequate or accurate figures can be given 
to cover the property value, rentals and equip- 
ments of studios, because a progressive, success- 
ful producing-company outgrows its quarters 
in an amazingly short time. The adjustment 
of leases, equipment of larger quarters and the 
cost of moving represent not only the amazing 
growth of the business but also an expense fea- 
ture not to be found in other business ventures. 

The next item in which the modern picture- 
producer sinks big money is rights in popular 
dramatic successes and_ best-sellers. Espe- 
cially must he snatch at any available literary 
or dramatic material to which his literary 
scouts may call his attention. He may not 
need any such material at the time. He may 
even know that no matter what he pays for 
the film rights of the play or book, it will be 
impossible for him to produce it for many 
months. But he buys it — because if he does 
not a competitor will. 

Broadway managers and playwrights who 
control past successes in the spoken drama are 
receiving from five to ten thousand dollars for 
the film rights. It is said that Hall Caine 
received twenty thousand dollars for the film 
rights of “The Eternal City.” Harold Mac- 


Grath was paid twelve thousand dollars for 
the twenty-seven reel film, “The Adventures of 
Kathleen,” one of the first serial films presented 
simultaneously in picture houses, and as ad- 
venture stories in daily papers. 

The writer of a one-reel film may receive ten 
dollars for his scenario or the idea it contains. 
Mr. Man-with-a-Name can sit quietly back, 
while competing producers run their offers up 
to the point of ten thousand dollars. 

A producer must have in his safe a sufficient 
number of plays, books or specially written 
scenarios to insure him fifty-two feature photo- 
play films in the year. Moreover, these manu- 
scripts must offer a varied field from which he 
may choose — romance, melodrama, comedy, 
farce, costume play and problem play. On the 
fifteenth day of August in this year, the safe of 
The Famous Players Company contained man- 
uscripts representing an actual investment of one 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand dollars, the 
larger portion of which will be tied up for three 
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years. Two hundred thousand dollars invested in mort- 
gages yielding five per cent. would mean an annual 
return of ten thousand dollars. The manuscripts in 
that safe will draw no income until they are used. A 
big share of the dime in your town goes to pay interest 
on manuscripts in many safes, held for future use. 
The next investment made by the producing-firm, 
and one which draws heavily on your dime, is salaries. 
These too are variable, but in the aggregate they rep- 
resent amazing figures. 
First comes the producer’s actual working staff — 
directors, scenario editors, camera men, skilled me- 
chanics who build and paint scenery, stage hands who 
set it up and take it down, property men, wardrobe 
mistresses. The minimum salary of a competent 
scenario editor is one hundred dollars a week. Many 
of them receive more. Their work is to rewrite Broad- 
way successes into film hits, to transform best-sellers 
into photo-plays, to develop the ideas of inexpert, 
but imaginative amateur scenario writers into usable 
property for the producer. 
When the scenario editor has finished his task, the 
producer calls into consultation his directors and heads 
of the different mechanical departments. Here, again, 
some high salaries may be found. From sixty dollars 
a week, the figure paid the humblest of directors by 
the least important producing companies, to the salary 
of one hundred thousand dollars a 

. year drawn by D. W. Griffith at the 
time he produced “The Birth of a 
Nation,” it is a steadily increasing 
scale, regulated entirely by the value 
of the man to his firm —and his 
firm’s competitors. Each big producing 
firm has five directors or more — the 
Essanay, for instance, has twelve — 
on the salary-roll, and five or more 
camera-men, at from one hundred to a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
week, Sixty skilled mechanics, paint- 
ers, scene-builders and shifters, stage 
carpenters and property-makers and 
electricians are required to run a large 
studio, and the minimum wage is 
four dollars a day. 

Passing the executive offices with 
their accountants, stenographers, fil- 
ing-clerks, publicity men and salaried 
officials, all of whom receive their 
share of your dime, you take a peep 
at the salary-roll for the players. 
This is a wonderful demonstration 
of the importance of being needed. 
On the salary list of the moving-picture 
producer the player with a name or 
with a personality which appeals to 
movie fans literally wears a golden 
halo. Charlie Chaplin, for instance, 
simply because he has funny feet and 
an infectious [Continued on page 73 
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Billie Burke is a great little dime-gatherer 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


By CAMERON MACKENZIE 


Illustrations by Alonzo Kimball 





HE Story up to This Poi Janet, the young 

wife of Butler Pierce, has a legacy, and goes to 

her lawyer and guardian, Charles Winter, to 

get the money in cash. Surprised, Winter asks 
her reasons for wishing the considerable sum in this 
form; but she refuses to tell him. It develops that 
Janet is anxious to have her husband emerge from the 
salaried-man class, and play the big game by going 
into business for himself. She reveals her plan to him 
atluncheon. At first Butler refuses to take the money, 
but finally consents to do so and forms a partnership 
with Oscar Harsen, a former business associate. 

For a while the enterprise seems to be successful, 
but Butler makes an unexpected trip West to see his 
uncle, which greatly disturbs Janet. When he tele- 
graphs her that he has not been successful, she goes to 
her sister and brother-in-law to borrow money from 
them. They do not feel it wise to make the loan, and 
Janet is broken hearted at their failure to help her 
when she and Butler are in trouble. 


ANET’S night was restless. Alternately, she 
plunged her head into the pillows to sob, and 
covered her moist face with her hands to shut out 
the darkness. Dreams disturbed her snatches of 
sleep and left her wide awake, gulping at a lump in 
her throat. No longer was it the money which she was 
certain the business needed, nor the distress in which 
she was sure Butler must be, that kept torturing her. 
It was the one glaring fact that her own sister and her 
brother-in-law, both of whom she had loved and ideal- 
ized, had for her no real measure of affection. In the 
test, they had shown themselves, she believed, woe- 

fully lacking. 

Of John it was incredible enough; she had thought 
he had for her at least a portion of the love she had for 
him. But of Martha, it was beyond all range of con- 
ception! A thousand memories and pictures of their 
lives, so closely interwoven as girls, crowded to her 
mind through the dismal hours. At each new picture 
she burst afresh into passionate tears. Morning found 
her weary, with eves that were red and tired. 

She felt that she must have a warm shoulder upon 
which to weep her sorrow, and the instinct of all her 
childhood years reasserted itself.. From her mother 
alone, it seemed to her, could she find the solace she 
needed. So she summoned Ruth Dalrymple, from the 
house nearest theirs, to care for the child. The Dal- 
rymple girls — Ruth and Constance — were nearing 
the mid-years between twenty-five and thirty. Their 
existences were meager, and for the Pierce baby, the 
only small boy of the neighborhood, each had an affec- 
tion that made a day in which either one could super- 
vise alone all his small doings, the keenest delight. 
Janet’s heart often suffered a pang when, upon return- 
ing after hours in town, she found one of them, still 
glorying in her task and with eyes unwontedly bright 
from the joy the child had given. So it was a Dalrym- 
ple she summoned this Friday morning, promising to 
be back in ample time to complete the necessary prepa- 
rations for the birthday party that evening. 

Her mother was in her accustomed place. It was 
exactly where Janet knew she would find her — in the 
deep rocking-chair, between the bright, brass _fire- 
fender and the tall window which was rarely opened, 
because opening it soiled and sooted the white curtains 
which by half an inch missed the floor. She was en- 
gaged exactly as Janet knew she would be — sitting 
still; sitting still, nursing in turn one soft hand with 
the other, until with a great sigh she ceased, and began 
slowly and sorrowfully revolving her thick wedding ring 
round her finger. Near by, on a convenient table, lay a 
book. Janet knew that at odd times during the day she 
would open it, read a few pages, and lay it down again. 

“Oh, my precious girl!” cried Mrs. Fielding when she 
caught sight of Janet’s tense and suffering face. 
Mother and daughter were almost of the same height; 
but the older woman was very plump, almost large. 
She lifted herself by her arms from her chair, and with 
a few heavy steps forward gathered the girl to her 
embrace. The tenderness of it brought to Janet a 
fresh on-rush of tears, and on the large comfortable- 
ness of her mother’s shoulder, she wept. Mrs. Fielding 
silently patted and soothed her. 

“Come, dearest, tell me,” she finally urged. 

Janet lifted her head, and taking both her miother’s 


hands in hers, looked 
deep into her eves. 

“You'll never go back 
on me, will you, Mother 
dear? You never will?” 
Janet’s words and an- 
other glimpse at her 
daughter’s face, stirred 
Mrs. Fielding’s emo- 
tions. Almost weeping, 
she exclaimed: 

“Dearest, no! Never! 
But what has happened?” 
She felt for her chair. 
Janet took off her coat 
and tossed her umbrella 
recklessly on the table. 
Trying to dry her cheeks, 
she paced about the 
room. 

“I was in trouble,” 
she began at last, “and 
I went to John and 
Martha. Think of it, 
Mother, John and Mar- 
tha! And — and — they 
wouldn't help me. They 
forsook me! They failed 
me! Oh, Mother, I can’t 
believe it!” 

She paused because 
more tears were immi- 
nent. She bit her lip 
hard, and then presently 
added quietly: 

“IT had a terrible 
night!” 

Mrs. Fielding watched 
her daughter. “Bring a 
chair here. Tell me the 
trouble,” she said. 

“Oh, the trouble does 
not seem to matter now. 
It’s the other thing — 
the other terrible thing 
— Martha and John!” declared the girl, who, ignoring 
her mother’s injunction, still walked the floor. “Do 
you know, Mother,” she added at length, “if you or 
Butler ever treat me so, I really believe I shall die.” 

Janet sank down on the arm of Mrs. Fielding’s chair. 
Neither spoke for a long time, and while Janet was 
seeking to compose herself she glanced about the 
familiar room, with its odd collection of pictures and 
furnishings: the Landseer etchings; the shiny horse- 
hair couch of black walnut, concealed in the alcove, 
with which years ago her mother and father began 
housekeeping; the deep, thickly-upholstered chair, 
which rocked on springs, and represented a later 
period; the heavy fumed-oak table between the win- 
dows; the small low couch divided into three cushioned 
sections, which the Tremonts had given — all seemed 
to trace the changing tastes of the years of Mrs. Field- 
ing’s life. A sense of the length of time her mother 
had lived, of the sorrows she had endured, came to 
Janet. Strangely, there was something in this thought, 
and also in the boundless familiarity and countless 
associations of kindness and love she had with the room 
that gave her a feeling of security. No longer was she 
tossing on a sea of unknown dangers. Presently she was 
able to tell her story connectedly. Mrs. Fielding was 
grave and for several moments turned to her habitual 
trick of nursing her hands. 

“You mustn’t feel bitterly toward Martha and 
John,” she ventured at last. 

“T don’t feel bitterly,” protested Janet sadly. “I'm 
just hurt — hurt beyond words.” 

“TI know, dear, but you mustn't be,” declared her 
mother. “They woul int hurt you for worlds.” 

Janet did not reply. She had now seated herself on 
the couch which stretched in front of the fireplace and 
was close to Mrs. Fielding’s chair. When she looked 
up it was to say: 

“Of course, I’ve got the other thing yet — this 
money bother.”” She was thoughtful and her mother 
did not speak. Presently Janet added: 

“Something’s got to be done. It’s got to be done 





“What's that you say 





? Perfectly futile?” her mother was repeating 


quickly. I don’t know what T can do, Mother, excopt 
turn to you.” 

Mrs. Fielding was silent. Slowly she kept turning 
around the wedding ring and once sighed deeply. 
Janet’s eyes went to her mother’s face. The pause 
lengthened. A trace of alarm came into the girl's 
expression. 

“Oh, Mother,” she cried, “you don’t mean that 
you, too “ 

**No, no, dearie,” 
hand. “I was just thinking.” 

“Thinking what?’ demanded the girl. 

‘Thinking what was best to do,” her mother re- 
plied, and quickly amended, “how best to do it.” 
Janet relaxed and sank back. No word was spoken for 
a full moment, when Mrs. Fielding declared briefly: 

*T must see Charles Winter.” 

* But, Mother. dearest,” pleaded Janet, “you won't 
fail us? You'll stand by anyhow, won't you?” There 
was an imploring eagerness in her white features. 

“Of course I will,” came from her mother, with an 
effort at brightness. “I couldn't refuse my little girl 
my little girl with so much to learn. Oh, Janet, 1 wish 
I could carry your heartaches for you! But never 
mind! Don’t worry any more.” She drew her daugh- 
ter to her and kissed her. “Ul see about things to-day 
— see Charles Winter. I have to arrange matters like 
that with him, you know.” 

Yes — yes, I know,” assented Janet hastily. The 
alarm of her fleeting doubts was gone. “‘And you're 
the dearest mother a girl ever had.’ Very tenderly she 
stroked Mrs. Fielding’s cheek. 

Janet was satisfied. The weight of worry about 
money for the business, which had returned to her 
when she had recited the events of the week, was now 
lifted. That her mother would stand by her, meant to 
Janet that the financial problem was solved. This 
buoyed her spirits, and the grief within her at the atti- 
tude of the Tremonts became somewhat allayved. In- 
deed, after an hour’s talk about the baby and Butler, 
the new home and the approaching party, she was 


protested her mother, raising het 
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almost happy and there was real brightness in the fare- 
well smile she threw her mother from the doorway as 
she left and hurried home 

On the way out on the train, Janet's thoughts kept 
reverting to the Tremonts. She wondered if they 
would, after what had happened, come to the birth- 
day party that evening and wondered, even more, how 
she could possibly manage to be kindly and cordial if 
thes did come, There was something whi h told her 
that the interview of yesterday and its outcome only 
made the appearance the more certain. As soon as 
she had banged her front door behind her, she searched 
the table hurriedly for any letter which might have 
arrived from Martha and called to Miss Dalrymple to 
usk if there had been any message by telephone. There 


*Not the business? Just Butler?” 
other. Janet's panic-stricken, fiercel 


was no word of any kind, and Janet braced herself for 
the ordeal of the evening. 

With 
release from the benumbing worry concerning money, 
had come a resentment against Butler, which despite 
herself, With a positive shudder, she felt 
the double humiliation to which she had had to expose 
herself; then the 
Some situation a situation 
which Butler had not had the consideration to explain 
to her 


Other matters, also, began to pester her mind. 


ine reased., 


first the appeal to the Tremonts: 
appeal to her mother. 


had compelled the sacrifice of her cherished 
and much vaunted ideal of independence and driven her 
to a self-abasement which it hurt her to contemplate. 
The furtive which he had 
packed his bag, taken his departure and informed her 
by letter of his mysterious trip West, again engaged 
her thoughts, 


and evasive manner in 


and again she found herself in no very 
pleasant mood. Everything was in a mess and it was 


all Butler’s fault! She felt that her husband had a good 
deal to explain and he would have to explain it, she 
told herself, with a positive shake of her head. 

This was her state of mind when she set to work to 
prepare for the evening’s party. All afternoon she 
toiled. Ruth Dalrymple stayed to help her. They 
lifted the dining-room table, upon which the buffet 
meal Janet had planned was to be served, to an end of 
the living-room. They dragged about chairs, cut sand- 
wiches, made salad, traced the name “Butler Pierce, 
Jr.” in pink frosting on the birthday cake, sewed a 
final bit of ribbon on the new frock, dusted, polished, 
and generally made the first floor rooms gleam. The 
interest and exertion of all this stimulated Janet; and, 
together with Miss Dalrymple’s simple and_ senti- 


mental chatter, diverted her thoughts. The result was 
that at seven o'clock, when the Tremonts’ lighted 
limousine drew up at the door, Janet discovered, with 
a slight shock, that she was almost gay. It was not 
nearly the effort she had expected to be politely cor- 
dial to them. 

“Come in, Martha: come in, John!” she called 
from the front step. She returned Martha's kiss and 
looked her brother-in-law full in the eve as she ex 
tended her hand to his. Janet was mildly irritated 
with herself that she was not more resentful. 

Julian Powell, Mrs. Reynolds and the Dalrymple girls 
had already arrived. Martha, without removing her 
wraps, was passing from one to the other offering each 
in turn a limp hand. John was shedding his heavy coat. 

“Was it cold riding out?” Janet asked him with a 
kind of manufactured courtesy as she stood near by, 
her hands clasped behind her back. 
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“Not particularly; I should judge that the tempera- 
ture in the car was about fifty,” he replied with an 
obvious effort to overcome his usual stiffness. At this 
moment Martha brought from her huge, shining muff 
a good-sized box which, with her characteristic casual- 
ness, she simply tossed on the table, remarking as she 
did so: 

“There's something, Janet dearest, in which your 
infant may bury his face if he pleases.” 

Janet tore the package open and drew forth a heavy, 
initialed silver porridge bowl. 

“That's dear of you, Martha!” she exclaimed. 

“John bought it,” flung back her sister over her 
shoulder as she headed off toward the dining-room to 
deposit her furs. Janet examined the gift. It was a 
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She was on her feet before them, her hands clenched, searching desperately in one face after the 
nquiring glance finally fixed itself upon Winter 


a generous present even from a rich 
The girl could never harbor 


costly thing - 
sister and brother-in-law. 
ill-will for long. 

“How kind of you, John — how good of you,” she 
declared, turning with a smile toward Tremont. 

“A pleasure — a great pleasure, 'm sure,” returned 
John with a solemn bow; and at that moment Butler 
came in. 

Janet threw a searching sudden glance upon him. 
Two heavy creases of fatigue and strain were evident 
in his face. ‘Tiny pinched lines at the corners of his 
eves told of the heavy thoughts he had been carrying. 
But on his lips there was his quick warm smile, and in 
his touch, as he put his arms over her shoulders and 
kissed her, the kmdliness, the tenderness, the gentle- 
ness which with Janet invariably evoked an immediate, 
welling response. Stronger than any other emotion with 
her, just then, was sympathy for the man she loved. 
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At any rate, she was far from angry as she held up 
the baby, very satisfying to her eye in his new frock, 
and she was eager to relieve him with the news of 
Mrs. Fielding’s promised aid. But no chance offered. 
Already the candles upon the table where the supper 
was spread were lighted, and the others were waiting 
for her to cross the room. She gave Butler’s arm an 
affectionate squeeze and found her place. She had 
small thought for the hundred and one questions she 
had planned to fling at her husband at the moment 
he entered the door. 

The party progressed gaily. Butler was his friendly 
self, making the celebration move with quiet smooth- 
ness and success. He was cordial to Julian, paid gay 
court to Mrs. Reynolds, was kind in turn to the Dal- 
rymple girls, deferential with John and just as interest- 
ing as he was able to make himself to Martha. For the 
baby he had precisely the right degree of fatherly 
interest, and for Janet as much tenderness as it was 
decent to show in public. Nor had he failed to pur- 
chase the presents which, before the overwhelming 
events of the week had pushed the thought from her, 
Janet had hoped he would bring; for the child, a thor- 
oughly usable spoon; for her, a pair of neat, unorna- 
mented gold safety-pins. When, at length, she carried 
the baby off to bed, she was proud of her husband and 
in a completely amiable and forgiving mood. After all, 
there wasn’t much, she half told herself, for Butler to 
explain. 


HEN slie returned down-stairs the talk was run- 

ning on glibly. Julian, his keen, thin-featured face 
alight, was narrating the steps in the rise to fame of a 
cabaret dancer. The story was nearing an end when 
the telephone rang. Janet hurried to the closet in the 
dining-room where the instrument hung. It was 
Charles Winter who was calling. 

** Janet,” he said, “‘I’ve seen your mother and I want 
Butler and that fellow Harsen to be at their office at 
ten to-morrow forenoon. I'll be there.” He spoke 
with command. 

“Very well, Uncle Charles. I'm sure it will be all 
right,”’ she replied meekly. 

“T count upon you to arrange it,” he continued 
peremptorily. 

“Yes,” came from Janet. 

“And, Janet, listen! This is important.” There 
was a new note now, a more friendly and personal one, 
in his voice. “I want you there.” 

“Me? Why me?” she rejoined with a rising in- 
flection. 

“Never mind! I want you there,” came back over 
the wire, with the former tone of authority. “You 
understand? You are to be there, without fail. Good 
night.”” And she heard him bang up the receiver. 

Janet was puzzling this turn of affairs when she 
slowly parted the portiéres into the other room. The 
party had broken into groups. Butler was leaning 
negligently on the newel-post of the stairs. Beside him 
was John Tremont, a hand concealing his mouth, his 
eyes upon the floor. 

“Yes, we're building fast,’ came to her in her hus- 
band’s voice. “Harsen and I hope to have a big thing 
there before long. I’ve been tremendously pleased and 
surprised, taking everything into consideration, at 
the way the business has gone.” 

Janet drew back behind the curtains. Her last 
glimpse was of John, nodding gravely, his hand still at 
his mouth, his glance still cast down, one knee wiggling 
nervously. 

“Tt’s four months since we started,” she could hear 
Butler continue, an odd and totally new drawl to his 
tone, “‘and we’ve got to about the same point it took 
White & Stanchfield two years tc reach — that is, about 
the same point in pounds of paper sold.” 

Janet wanted to rush away and bury herself where she 
could not hear. She writhed. What must be in John’s 
mind! As Butler went on, she could not accept the 
fact that it was her husband who was speaking. She 
had never heard him boast before. It was against every 
article of his training, against every instinct of his 
nature. And to John Tremont! She strained her arms 
in helpless shame above her head and brought her 
hands to her burning cheeks. 

“We're hoping,” Butler pitifully resumed, ‘“‘to 
whack up something soon. Of course it’s only a hope, 
but I really think there’s basis for it. This month, if 
we put through a big order we have now, we'll have 
our banner month.” 

“So glad to know it,” Janet heard John mumble. 

“T thought Id tell you all this,” her husband pur- 
sued, unabashed, “because you might be interested 
and 06 

“T am,” murmured John. 

“No doubt you were worried because we began on 
such slim capital,” Butler ventured in a manner that 
said that of course if there had been any such fears 
they could now be laughed away. “But — well re 
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Not only did Janet’s cheeks burn: every nerve in her 
body tingled, and the sting of her anger brought tears 
to her eyes. She wanted to hurl herself madly against 
the wall; her mental anguish was so acute that phys- 
ical pain would have been a relief. She did not know 
which cut the deeper, the ghastly farcical cheapness of 
Butler’s words and the utter falseness of his pose, or 
John’s well-meant, laconic replies. In terror at what 
next might reach her, as she hid herself away, she 
clapped her hands over her ears. She was not sure that 
it was a relief when Martha's voice, sharp and clear, 
reached her. 

“Come here, Butler; I've something to show you.” 

When Janet finally, with a jerk, opened the curtains 
and went back to her guests, she could not so much as 
glance at John. She was conscious that he was exam- 
ining a picture in the shadowy dimness of the stairway. 
Butler was bending with smiling interest over a ring 
on Martha’s finger. 

From then on the party collapsed hopelessly. Janet 
could not bring her dry lips to the conversation and 
each time that her eye unwittingly encountered Mar- 
tha’s or John’s the fever on her cheeks burned afresh. 

“And would you believe it,” Mrs. Reynolds was 
declaring to Julian and the Dalrymple girls, “the 
waiter fetched his own son to watch him cut the duck, 
and the kid was as proud of the old man as if he were 
the first surgeon in the world.” 

“Ugh!” thought Janet, “chow can I get through?” 
And just then Powell, quick to see the change in Janet, 
got to his feet. 

“Lotta, don’t begin another Broadway anecdote. 
It’s time we got under way,” he said; and the Dal- 
rymple girls, with timid politeness, promptly followed. 
Butler and Janet turned from the door and it was an 
agonizing moment as she faced the Tremonts. Butler 
still played the host, assiduously. 

“Don’t leave,” he urged. “Can't we have a quict 
talk? It isn’t often we see you in the winter, John. 
How are your butterflies?” 

Janet could stand no more. She fled to the kitchen 
on the pretext of speaking to the maid. 

“Thanks, Butler, we mustn't,” she heard Martha 
declare. 

When she came into the dining-room again, her sister 
was there. She was gathering her furs from the chair 
where she had laid them. Janet stopped to help her, 
but as she wound a great neckpiece about Martha, she 
could not find words. She was too puzzled, shamed 
and angry; and she squeezed her eyes tight closed as 
she reflected that her sister, too, had heard and seen 
the entire sickening performance. The picture of it 
flashed to her again: the languid ease, the silly confi- 
dence of Butler’s attitude as he hung over the banister 
end, the slow drawl of the words, ‘* We hope to whack 
up something soon”’— Janet turned away, crimson. 

It was several seconds before she felt that her sister's 
eves were upon her. Somehow she met them. They were 
rich, dark, and penetrating in the half-light of the room. 

“Don’t mind! It was injured pride at being in trou- 
ble. He's a nice boy.” That was all she said. 

Before Janet could comprehend this sudden, unex- 
pected utterance or before she was entirely conscious 
that those guileful, red lips had ceased moving, Mrs. 
Tremont had passed through the portiéres into the 


. other room. It was as if a spirit had breathed the 


injunction into Janet's ear and she had not fully col- 
lected herself when she heard Martha, in her usual, 
mocking, patronizing tone, saying: 

“You did very well, Janct, with your buffet. It’s an 
excellent way to manage.” 

John had reached the last button of his long coat 
and said his uncompromisingly formal farewell. Mar- 
tha had a cordial handshake for Butler, but no kiss for 
Janet, and for this Janet was grateful. 

Butler followed out to the steps of the machine. 
Janet, left alone, sank down on the couch and covered 
her face with her hands. She could hear Butler’s clear, 
strong tones in gay talk with her sister and brother- 
in-law. His cheerfulness, real or assumed, was an 
added offense to Janet. All of her earlier resentment 
came back upon her. The score against Butler was 
piling high — that furtive departure, the misery in 
which he had left her, those worse than empty, boasting 
words. Shame and anger set her lips tight and made 
flint of her eyes. 

The door of the motor banged and the car got 
grindingly under way. Once more Butler shouted 
farewell. She heard him scuffling his boots on the brick 
walk and then his rapid footfalls as he bounded toward 
the house. Janet sat erect, ready for the encounter, 
her hands folded in her lap. 

“Dearest,” cried Butler, as he came eagerly into the 
room. It was the first moment they had been alone 
since he had gone away. In five swift steps he crossed 
to her and caught her im his arms. Holding her very 
close, he pressed warm kisses on her forehead. Despite 
herself, the girl half-yielded. Much of her anger oozed 
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away, and it was with a gentle hand that she pushed 
him off. 

“Why, Janet, what's wrong?” asked Butler in be 
wilderment. His big palms spread over her cheeks and 
he held her face up to him. She shook her head loose and 
sat down, confronting him. 

“Why did you go West?” she demanded abruptly. 

“Oh, ves. I forgot that I hadn't told you. But why 
so serious?” 

“It’s been a serious time, Butler,” she affirmed sol 
emnly. 

“How?” 

“Tve suffered and suffered horribly. You left me 
here to suffer.” 

“T did, dearest? Why, how?” 

“How? How?” blazed Janet. “That's silly!) You 
know how!” 

He merely continued to stare at her. 

“By stealing away without explaining anything to 
me,” she supplied. ‘By just leaving me to think all 
sorts of things.” Her voice threatened to break. 

“But I didn’t want to disturb you that morning,” 
he pleaded. ‘You'd been up all night. When T left 
the house I wasn’t sure I'd go West. It was for you 
to spare you — to give you your rest.” 

**But the letter, Butler — the letter?” she reminded. 
“Not a word over the telephone. Nothing! Just that 
terrible letter.” 

“Oh, that!” rejoined Butler with a half-guilty smile. 
“Yes, I know. But listen! I could have given you 
only a half-explanation over the telephone. [could have 
told you just enough to worry you, to leave you anxious 
and —— ” 

“To leave me anxious!” she caught up hastily. 
“Why — I’ve been nearly mad!” 

“Nearly mad?” he cried, his voice rising with in 
credulity. ‘* What about?” 

* About everything. The business —- you — money.” 

“Money? Why money?” he asked, dropping down 
beside her. 

“Oh, Butler,” she exclaimed, brushing a hand toward 
him in disgust. “Why money? It was money; | 
know it was money. I could tell. It was in the whole 
thing — the very spirit of it. The minute your tele- 
gram came I was certain it was money. Every word, 
every act, everything, breathed money.” 

She sprang to her feet and walked up and down the 
floor in high agitation, striving to sort out her thoughts. 
Finally from the perturbed processes of her mind, she 
brought forth with only a trace of questioning: 

“It was money, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, it was money,” acknowledged Butler quietly, 
studying his hands. 

“Certainly it was!” shot back Janet and then, 
wheeling upon him, fixed her eyes upon his lowered 
head. “Of course, Butler, it was money and I’ve got 
it for you,” she concluded. 


E glanced up quickly. There was a dazed blank 

film of perplexity over his eyes. In that instant, 
as she looked down at him, so naive, so surprised, so 
innocent, and so relieved, Janet's strong mother 
instinct rushed out. There was a boyishness about 
Butler that was half his charm — a boyishness which 
always seemed to challenge her strength. 

“Yes, I've got it,” she reaffirmed comfortingly. 

“Where?” he gasped, the lines of his face relaxing. 

**Mother,” she replied and turned away. 

There was a long pause. Janet knew what it signi 
fied. Within Butler there was a struggle. Injured 
pride that his women folks should have come to his aid 
pressed hard upon gratitude and relief. That pride of 
Butler's, thought Janet -—— how persistently tt raised 
its head. Finally he spoke. 

** Janet, you're a wonder,” was all he said. 

The girl still kept her distance and paced the floor. 
“Was the business in a very bad fix?” she asked. 

**Not very,” he told her. “It was just the financing 
of that big order that I told him about — the thing 
Harsen and I were discussing that night.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Janet with a sudden thought, 
and returned to the couch. “‘That reminds me. Uncle 
Charles wants to meet you and Harsen at your office 
to-morrow. He'll arrange about the money then.” 

“Very well,” said Butler. He was still thoughtful. 
Presently Janet added casually: 

**And he wants me there.” 

*“You?” came from him sharply. “Why you?” He 
turned toward her. 

**T don’t know,” she rejoined simply. “He just asked 
me to come. It’s all right, isn’t it? It doesn’t make 
any difference, does it?” 

Butler did not answer and it was his turn to pace the 
floor. Janet watched him and she could see his dis- 
tress. But she could not understand it. 

“What difference does it make?” she repeated. 

“Oh, it’s humiliating,” flung out Butler. 

“Humiliating? How?” (Continued on page 52) 
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= HERE is little doubt that Plutarch 
was not the first, and certainly not 
the last of chroniclers to record his 
preference for wicked men, on the 
legitimate ground that they were 
more entertaining to his readers. 
| He had no liking for vice, and he 
never confused it with virtue; but 
he knew that it caught the popular 
t fancy in the year 95 as securely as 
it catches the popular fancy in the year 1915. It has 
been lightly said that all the world loves a lover; but 
this tepid and artificial tenderness pales before the 
wealth of sentiment which all the world expends upon 
a criminal. Who sends flowers and fruit to a lover, or 
writes yearning letters about him in newspapers, or 
stands for hours to cheer him when he gets out of a 
train, as the Vermont and Massachusetts crowd 
cheered a certain criminal not long ago? It was pleasant 
io be assured that the big demonstration in Boston 
gave this murderer “no little enjoyment;” but one 
would like to know what he had done to merit this 
profound and noble enthusiasm. 

There is a strange and bitter contrast between the 
publie’s concern for the criminal and its indifference to 
the pauper. The pauper may have been idle and 
worthless, an unwarranted burden on the state; or 
he may have been decent and hard-working,. reduced 
to this sad penury by illness, or accident, or old age. 
In either case he is treated with the same cold contempt, 
and the utmost which is accorded him is life — the 
food and the shelter which will keep him lingering in a 
hostile world. Nobody deems it a duty to provide 
entertainment for him. Nobody gives him lectures, 
and concerts, and vaudeville shows. When we read of 
the efforts made by a popular comedian to beguile the 
tedium of Sing Sing, and of the very creditable per- 
formance by which the prisoners in their turn amused 
and delighted the comedian, we wish that a little of 
this splendid good-fellowship might be extended to 
unfortunates who have not qualified for such privileges 
by breaking the laws of the land. 

It would be idle to deny that an unwholesome senti- 
ment has followed in the wake of legitimate prison 
reform. The just effort to humanize the criminal, and 
give him a chance to live decently, has been thwarted 
rather than strengthened by our sensitive ignoring of 
his crime. A correspondent of the “Survey,” describing 
a night in Sing Sing, tells us that he spent a happy 
half-hour with two convicts, “‘one of them a murderer, 
serving a life term, and the other sentenced to ten 
“They are men of a fine type,” 
“T took a real liking 




















years for assault.” 
comments this genial enthusiast. 
to both.” 

Do men of a fine type commit murder and assault? 
Are they to be the recognized reformers of the world? 
When we read that a criminal has appealed to a New 
York judge to be transferred to the prison of his choice, 
on the ground that he is a gangster who has killed his 
man; that a seventeen-vear-old lad has declared 
himself guilty of uncommitted crimes, hoping, by their 
lustre, to attract the attention of a philanthropic 
manufacturer; and that a villain like Muenter, cruel, 
cowardly, and sane enough to have been accountable 
for his wickedness, has been smilingly referred to by a 
Harvard professor as an “interesting psychological 
study,” we feel that the time has come to disinter the 








ten commandments, and moderate our sympathy 
for sin. A. R. 

OST of us soliloquize now and 

then. Few of us are so utterly 

The unsociable with ourselves, or so 

Eclipse intolerant of the sound of our own 

of voices, as to bolt the gates of speech 

Soliloquy the moment we find ourselves alone. 

. rhe most taciturn of men may be 

notable talkers to themselves, and 

the most loquacious of women have 




















been overheard “holding forth” in 
moments of fancied solitude. In childhood, play 
would not be play without an accompaniment of 
prattle, and old age pursues the lifelong tendency to the 
very frontier of the kingdom of silence. 

Strange, that such a familiar and harmless phenome- 
non of common life should have come to be excluded 
from the American drama with a rigor and contumely 
that might better be expended on the extirpation of 


the privilege. 


some moral or physical plague! But so it is. Never 
an actor nowadays who, should he find a few words of 
soliloquy in his typewritten “part,” would fail to raise 
his expressive brows in disdainful pity for the mis- 
guided author; never a manager who would permit a 
player in his theatre to speak a line addressed to the 
inner consciousness of the character he was portraying; 
never a critic, however recent a recruit from the 
baseball /iterati, so unlearned in the modern drama as 
not to scoff brilliantly at any play in which his ear 
might catch a single soliloquial.monosyllable. 

Whence this peculiar intolerance? The history of 
the case is that of a genuine reform exaggerated and 
perverted by the common theatrical mind into a nuis- 
ance almost as irritating as that which was reformed out 
of existence. There is no denying that the soliloquies 
of the Victorian drama, in which it was considered 
necessary for each character to expound his feelings, 
motives and intentions in speeches for the ear of the 
audience only, were a nuisance in their day. Ibsen 
perceived that, and showed the world how to write 
intelligible plays. Dramatists in Europe began little 
by little to follow his example. as nearly as God per- 
mitted. Critics of the wiser sort perceived the inno- 
vation and began to praise it. And so, by degrees, in 
the course of fifteen or twenty years, the startling news 
reached Broadway. 

Unfortunately Broadway got it twisted. The simple 
truth was that the drama had been set free from an 
old convention, but Broadway thought it had. been 
shackled with a new one—a convention making it a 
crime for any character in a play to talk to himself. 

As a matter of fact there are emergencies in life 
when it would be really uncanny not to address a few 
pointed remarks to oneself. These occur very often 
when one is left alone after a heated conversation with 
some other person, especially if one has not had entirely 
the best of it. Such moments occur in plays, and then 
the ear asks for a nice, cozy bit of soliloquizing. But 
it never comes nowadays, and I fear it never will until 
a new Ibsen arises to abolish this new nuisance. 

H. K. C. 








HEN the wise Athenians de- 
termined to banish Aristides 
on the ground that they were “‘tired 


Concerning || of hearing him called ‘the just,’” 
Nick- they displayed a knowledge of 
Names human craft and cunning that we of 


a generation twenty centuries later 
do not possess. Richly endowed, not 
only in learning and cultivation, but 
in native sagacity as well, they had 
long since discovered that the characterization that 
annoyed them was, like all others of a complimentary 
nature, self-bestowed and not the spontaneous tribute 
of a discerning public. 

We of the present day undoubtedly talk more of our 
enlightenment than the Greeks did of theirs, but we 
have forgotten much that they knew, and this wide- 
spread ignorance has enabled many men to build up 
imposing reputations which have no foundation save 
a mendacious catchword. He who can prove his 
cunning by labeling himself ‘“‘Keokuk’s Noblest 
Citizen” or “Honest Bill Somebody,” can remain 
ignoble or dishonest to the end of his days without 
danger to his trade-mark. For we are indeed a simple- 
minded people, ever ready to accept anybody at his 
own valuation. 

There are, however, a few philosophers among us 
who know that a flattering or genial cognomen should 
render its bearer an object of suspicion, as one sailing 
under colors not his own for purposes of deception. 
Ouida, who wrote exclusively for a credulous public, 
cast a spell of enchantment over her readers through 
the fascinating personality of an officer in the Guards 
who was known to his fellow warriors as “Beauty,” 
and her audience accepted him at his face value, rejoic- 
ing in his chivalrous self-sacrifice and applauding his 
deeds of valor. It is hardly believable that an officer 
would have assumed such a title himself. The sophis- 
ticated do not need to be told on what manner of man 
it would have been bestowed by his fellows. 

The few complimentary nicknames that are not 
self-applied usually have their origin in the avarice of 
their givers, and those who bear them pay heavily for 
The callow youth who glories in the 
title of “*Hotstuff Charley” or ** Wine-opening Wally” 




















has, we may be quite sure, been compelled to irrigate a 
wide and thirsty area of Broadway in order that he 
might brand himself as a consummate ass. 

But when, on the other hand, the appellation is of a 
somewhat derogatory nature, derived from some moral 
weakness or physical infirmity, we may know that it 
has been honestly come by. There can be no doubt 
about the genuineness of “‘Cock-eyed Leo,” “Bill the 
Lush,” or “ Limpy Mulligan.” 

Nothing is more misleading than the bubble reputa- 
tion. Nothing is too bad to say of a politician who can 
see ahead of his party. When he fails into his dotage he 
will perhaps be called a “‘ gentleman of the old school,” 
and when he is dead he will be reckoned a statesman. 

J. L. F. 


HOUGH we have supped rather 
long on the horrors of war, few 

The of us have stopped to consider its 
Dangers philosophy. For it has one. Among 

of Tennyson’s inflated proprieties is 
Health the. forecast of a time when war 
drums throb no longer and battle 
flags are furled. The forecast is 
possibly poetic but by no possibility 
profound. Drums may cease to 
throb and flags be furled, but only because strategy 
demands their suppression. War may also cease and 
so too may the world. Meanwhile, Bernhardi calls it 
a divine business. It is not that at all, but it is human- 
ity’s normal condition. 

History, which is a catalogue of nightmares most 
uninterestingly described, shows that it is peace that is 
abnormal, not war. As pages turn and armies emerge 
you find that the story of civilization is a bulletin of 
battle. The lesson which it teaches is the right of 
might. 

During the past three thousand years, less than two 
hundred and fifty of them were peaceful. The rest of 
the time was devoted to organized violence. That 
violence Rome summarized in two words: Ve victis, 
Woe to the conquered. Might and its converse make 
for victory or defeat and both make for peace, but 
never for its permanence. For peace too hath her 
jeopardies, 

Once upon a time, some men, armed with clubs, put 
their women and cattle behind a stone wall. That was 
the first city. In it was security. But in that very 
security there was peril. There were mouths con- 
stantly multiplying and plunder insufficient for their 
needs. Sorties resulted, counter attacks ensued. 
Behind that stone wall civilization was cradled with 
war, for they are twins. 

In the modern progress of both, there was evolved 
the doctrine of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, and general efforts were made to increase cultiva- 
tion, to promote industry, to facilitate commerce, to 
fang microbes and to fell disease. These efforts repre- 
sent the ideal. But their realization would mean a 
return to the stone wall. It would mean an earth over- 
populated and harvests, however ample, insufficient 
to go around. 

That is what threatened Germany. We hold no 
brief for her. Quite the contrary. But we are consider- 
ing the philosophy of war, not its ethics. In a period 
relatively short Germany’s prosperity had become 
overflowing with no place in which to overflow. Overfed, 
over healthy, embarrassed by her own girth, she had, 
or thought she had, no recourse but to overthrow. 

Hence the Day, the most cataclysmic since the 
Deluge, and all because humanity is in love with an 
ideal that is not in love with it. Because plenty is not 
always a blessing. Because the microbe is perhaps a 
boon. Because of the dangers of health. 

By these dangers this country is not as yet con- 
fronted. We are not overgrown and we do not need to 
overflow. Our condition is sound, too much so to please 
some of the combatants who, when the war is over, 
will be bankrupt and who, for trade reasons, would 
like to see us in the same box as themselves. Typhus 
they have among them and from that, probably, we 
shall be spared. But they have also hematomania, 
which is blood-madness, and that cannot be quarantined. 
There are, though, other preventatives against 1t. 
There are the serums of shot and shell. These we need, 
and plenty of them. We need, what we lack, the 
supreme prophylactic of might. In no other way can 
our innocuous health be preserved. E. S. 
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“The runt —the splithering. 
spindle-iegged, sneaking, 


sniveling, sycophantic runt!” 


ARTHUR WiLL lew BReowni— 


Casey Plays ‘Possum 


How Julius Caesar Showed Up the Deacon, and Drove the Booze Out of Cascade City 


a HE runt! The splithering, spindle-legged, 
sneaking, sniveling, sycophantic runt,” sput- 
tered in firecracker fashion Deacon Simeon 
Wells, of the First United, and also first 

church of any kind in Cascade City. “‘Run this town, 

will he? Dll run him out of it in short order.” 

The Deacon was a member of a little polyglot group 
of citizens and traveling salesmen assembled in the 
Pilkington House office. Simmonds, the clerk, had 
just handed the deacon a copy of that afternoon’s issue 
of the Star. Simmonds had about as much use for 
the Deacon as the ordinarily decent man has for a dirty 
shirt. And he loved Julius Caesar Casey, editor of the 
Star, but better known locally as “‘The Mosquito,” 
next to the two-carat diamond stud which is as neces- 
sary to the peace of mind of a hotel clerk in the South- 
west as heels to a shoe. 

Simmonds had harpooned the attention of the Deacon 
to an editorial in the Star with a cigarette-stained and 
nail-bitten forefinger. Since volubility was his most 
pronounced characteristic his silence on this occasion 
was the more effective. It was the reading of the edi- 
torial which produced the verbal outburst recorded. 
And when the Deacon had thus given vent to his feel- 
ings he rapped the paper with such venom that his 
hand tore through it and he skinned his knuckles on the 
edge of the table beside which he sat. 

The cough he chased after his further remarks ,was 
not, however, quick enough to smother their virulence. 
As a result Simmonds gravely produced eight cigars 
and collected eighty cents from the Deacon. In the 
doing of this Simmonds gained eighty dollars’ worth 
of pleasure, since it was the Deacon who had originated 
the Anti-swearing League in Cascade City. It was 
the first time he himself had been caught in the act in 
public, for he was an adept at swearing by proxy. 
His religion had not struck deep enough to make him 






by DAVID DOUGLAS 


understand that it is the intent of the heart rather than 
the word of the lip that puts the Recording Angel on 
the job. Also he was one of that large class of citizenry 
who make laws for others which they never expect to 
have to keep themselves. Again also, the Deacon’s 
money was to him as a beef stew to a starving hobo. 

Seeing that the editorial had produced such highly 
satisfactory results, the seven other members of the 
party immediately made a raid on the news-stand. 
This is what they read: 


“The Law and Order Grand Jury” 


“When the blood of an individual is in bad condition 
a boil is likely to result. Same with the body corpo- 
rate. Cascade City has a boil on its neck. This is 
our so-called Law and Order Grand Jury. Outside 
of seventeen or eighteen reasons why none of its mem- 
bers should serve as Grand Jurors they may be all right. 
Apart from each other they are not more dangerous to 
Society than the ordinary yeggman. Combined they 
are as full of menace to the Community as the folks 
in our sister state of Texas figure the Trusts are. The 
only convenient comparison we have on file is that the 
organization of this Grand Jury to dry-clean the virtue 
of our Fair City is much like training rats to catch mice. 

“It is not the policy of the Star to descend to invidi- 
ous personal criticism except during political campaigns, 
and then only when we are needed to help save the 
Country from the ravages of the Other Party. So, in 
this instance, we will content ourselves with saying 
of Deacon Wells, foreman of the Grand Jury, that if we 
were running his church we would instal a machine and 





make him ring up the nickels when he takes the col 
lection in his new mail-order suit. 

“We have always mistrusted the Deacon becaus 
he uses his church title in his business capacity. Ai 
he doesn’t Deak on week days. He is in a class wit! 
the traveling salesman who shows a prospective cus 
tomer his lodge button before he displays his sampl 
But we believe in giving credit where credit is duc 
Let us therefore dismiss the Deacon with the statement 
that he is consistent in that he prays on his knees o1 
Sundays and upon his fellows on all other days. 

* And we have no use for Grand Juries anyway. W: 
cannot see any sense in summoning a bunch of amateurs 
most of them from pettifogging obscurity, to dictat 
to professionals like judges and lawyers, only to laps« 
again into the mediocrity whence they came and with 
out official responsibility for the things they have put 
over. It’s sure a case of putting beggars on bronchos 
And there never was a Grand Jury yet that was not 
flamdoodled by the sheriff who appointed them or thy 
bunco steerers who acted as permanent clerks or pro 
ecuting attorneys. 

“Grand Juries may have been all right in the da 
when the Ichthyosaurus roamed our fair land, and even 
later in the not quite so remote time when the Famil) 
Altar, the bustle, the melodeon and children who re 
spected their parents were extant. But not now! No 
sirs. ‘They are a slap in the face to the intelligence 
which has allowed Magna Charta to survive and an 
instance of the inefficiency of our government. We 
are fallen upon evil days indeed when we find that 
government, of whatever sort, is the only form of in 
dustry that doesn’t depend on its by-products to pay 
its overhead charges. Again the ultimate consume: 
gets it in the neck. 

“However, and in brief, we serve notice on thi 
Grand Jury that we are wise to them. Seven of then 
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are drug-store keepers who voted for Prohibition and 
then hired ex-bartenders as soda boys. Four of them 
are ex-saloonkeepers who hired prescription clerks and 
opened drug-stores. We now have a drug-store to 
every seven-and-a-half families. And the other rascals 
have wives and families. Because of the petticoats 
and the chivalry for which the Star is noted we will 
grant them a temporary immunity. But let them 
heware! If they don’t quit their monkeydoodle busi- 
ness we will speak real plain. -We will shoot their 
reputations as full of holes as the hot butter cakes we 
reveled in in the Childs restaurants on our last trip 
back East. 

“Yea, verily, we will stab the boil with the bright 
lancet of TRUTH. The circulation of the Star is 
small enough to allow it to deal in that commodity.” 


The fat drummer from Chicago was the first of the 
crowd to finish his perusal of the editorial. He 
dropped his paper on the floor and laughed as only 
a man who indulges in laughter frequently, and is 
making good, can. 

The Deacon eyed him with sour disapproval. 

“You appear to have a liking for muckraking,” he 
acidulated, 

“Sure,” responded the drummer genially, “Who 
hasn't? Just so the rakin’ ain’t done in his own back- 
vard. ‘This editor feller is sure some harpoon. If 
he lived in Chi., or little old N’Yawk this spiel of 
his would get him the nomination for some good 
fat political job.” 

There are individuals who are builded to show un- 
righteous indignation just as there are horses bred to 
show speed, but they have to have broad diaphragms 
and lots of nerve to get away withit. There are others 
who are as physically unfitted to gain respectful atten- 
tion to their show of even justifiable wrath as would be 
a bishop to obtain applause for dancing a tango in the 
pulpit. The Deacon was one of these latter. He had 
been successful, however, in bluffing the community 
because he had a poise that enabled him to keep his 
mouth shut until the other fellow had talked himself 
out, And so it made him the more angry now to realize 
that he was departing from his usual caution and mak- 
ing a donkey of himself when he banged his fist on the 
table and reiterated his intention to run Casey out of 
town. 

“Not meanin’ ter take yer fer no encyclypedyer,” 
gently interrupted Simmonds, “but what d’yer mean 
by runnin’ Casey out’n this burg? There’s three or 
four had the same notion, an’ you know what hap- 
pened to them- 

The Deacon cast all discretion into the discard. The 
pony that’s had it in for the chap who has banged it 
around the head for weeks or months puts all it knows 
how into its hoof when it loses its sense of fear of 
consequence, 

“T know things about him no one else does,” he 
snarled. “Since he’s been butting into my affairs 
I've been investigating his past. He’s a crook and 
I'll have him in jail before he’s a week older.” 

It was apparent the Deacon’s temper had reached 
212 degrees, but habit is after all stronger than either 
hate or love. His life-long caution reasserted itself, 
and he rose and departed without further speech when 
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“1 think I could forgive you anything but 
loving another woman” 
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it appeared that some of the 
men were about to question 
him for further information. 
He held himself in check until 
he reached his office, where he 
turned himself loose on the 
same principle that some men 
reveal their true selves only 
to their wives or their stenog- 
raphers. The Deacon’s ste- 
nographer considered listening 
without privilege of retort the 
real money-earning part of her 
job. 

“Tf you were to squeeze 
that old gink just now he'd 
exude knock-out drops,”  re- 
marked the fat drummer, with 
a smile full of appreciation of 
his own wit, “an’ who’n blazes 
is this feller that’s got his 
goat?” 

Simmonds licked the wrap- 
per of the cigar he had taken 
at the Deacon’s expense and 
lit it before he replied, with 
a far-away look in his eyes: 

“Don’t never say nawthin’s 
imposserbul. Here’s the Dea- 
con, what’s never been known 
to waste nawthin’ in all his 
life afore, bin awastin’ his 
nevvous energy on Casey. 
Hate’s th’ biggest kind of 
waste. Don’t hurt th’ feller 
ver hate an’ leaves yer feelin’ 
just like a football that’s 
sprung a leak.” 

“Brother,” interrupted the 
fat drummer, in a tone as smooth as when engaged in 
knocking a competitor’s goods, “‘when I want to get 
philosophy in popular language I buy an afternoon 
paper with a funny page. What I want to know 
right now is, who in the name of — of lime-juice is 
Casey?” 

“Casey,” replied Simmonds, dropping his voice to 
a confidential pitch, “‘is a reincremation of Nap Bony- 
party with th’ nerve o’ that old gink we reads about in 
N’Yawk, what tried ter put a crimp in pore, little old 
September Morn. He’s a little red-headed runt that 
couldn’t hardly more’n tip up a feather piller if *twas 
on tother end of a see-saw. Barrin’ when he smiles, 
he’s so doggone ugly yer want ter pat him on the head 
whenever yer sce him. He blew inter this burg with 
thirty cents an’ a toothbrush in his pocket. Inside o’ 
a month he’d got th’ whole bunch jew-jitsing one an- 
other ter get th’ fust chance ter eat outer his hands. 
Th’ guy what’s Guv’ner now’s Guv’ner because Casey 
said so. He went out an’ shot holes in th’ bad man what 
was runnin’ th’ Plaindealer, th’ oppersition paper, an’ 
him never havin’ a gun in his hands afore. He’s the 
baby carriage what tied up all th’ traffic on th’ booley- 
vard. An’ he’s put blinkers on th’ finest, high- 
spiritedest filly west o’ Kansas City. Whenever he 
whinnies she trots up and rubs her pretty nose in his 
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This had been going on for several minutes 
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preposterous colored 
mane.” 

“‘Hum,” remarked 
the drummer, after a 
silence in which he 
had pondered Sim- 
monds’s speech with 
frequent glances from 
the clerk’s face to the 
glowing end of his 
own cigar, “I reckon 
you've got confidence 
in Casey all right. 
If he was hand me 
downs you could sell 
him to beat — dog- 
gone this anti-free 
speech league of yours 
— to beat e 

“S’all right,” in- 
terrupted Simmonds, 
“T unnerstan’ yer. 
An’ if you was sure 
th’ kid would be a boy 
yer could pick out th’ 
name aforehand. 
But let me tell yer 
somethin’, stranger. 
If yer meet Casey 
face ter face don’t 
smile. He's right 
smart pecoolyer look- 
in’ an’ knows it. If 
yer figgerin’ on Sun- 
dayin’ in Fort Worth 
keep a toe-hold on 
yer face muscles.” 

What further con- 
versation might have 
ensued was interrupted by the opening of the dining- 
room door. The fat drummer, with vast experience 
of the two-dollar-a-day American plan hotels of the 
Southwest, mumbled a hurried farewell to Simmonds 
and made a bee-line for the table of the only waitress 
whose face looked as if her feet didn’t hurt her. 





ATE during the evening of the day of publication 
of the Grand Jury editorial, Colonel Percy Tuggs, 
owner of the Star, disembarked from the Southbound 
Frisco train. Since the advent of Casey, the Colonel 
had been doing much traveling. And wh-never Casey 
wrote a more than usually striking editorial on some 
state topic the Colonel would take fifty copies or so 
of the paper and visit Capitol City or some of the other 
larger cities of New State. In consequence of the 
Star’s activity on behalf of Good Roads and Conserva- 
tion, the Colonel had been made a member of a number 
of State and National Commissions. And other papers, 


even beyond the borders of the state, were beginning to 


say frequently: 

“Colonel Percy Tuggs, in his Cascade City Star, says 
so and so, and et cetera.” 

In the beginning the Colonel, who was too big and 
fat to be dishonest, used to fret about his borrowed 
mental plumes. But Casey allayed this disposition 
by pointing out that he was simply following the 
example of very many other newspaper publishers 
who had become distinguished for what they did 
not write. 

Although he had with him orders for several thousand 
dollars’ worth of state printing, the Colonel was in a 
bad humor. And the orders were merely tentative. 
Casey had engineered the nomination and election of 
the Governor, At the time of his election, Colonel 
“Bill” Simpson admitted this. But, as is the case with 
many other small men thrust into big places, authority 
had gone to his head. A few months in office had 
convinced him that he was Governor by Divine Right 
— that Providence had directly interposed in his behalf 
for the good of the Commonwealth. Locked in the safe 
of the Star was the Governor's written promise that 
he would not accept a nomination for a second term and 
that he would do all he could to secure the election of 
the Colonel as his successor. But Casey had been out- 
spoken in his criticism of the Governor's failure to 
enforce the Prohibition and other laws. This had 
peeved the Governor. The printing orders the Colonel 
had with him were conditional upon Casey’s muffling 
his pen. And the Governor had refused to deny a 
report that, despite his promise, he was a candidate for 
asecond term. He had already hinted that the Colonel 
was not a strong enough man to be a good governor of 
the state. 

Even though the state was dry, the Pilkington House 
kept a supply for old friends and such strangers who 
knew what thumb to stick in which ear and how many 
fingers to wag. From force of habit the Colonel made 
his way from the train to Simmonds’s desk. When he 
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would have entered the little back room the clerk barred 


the way. 


“The Grand Jury’s in special session in there,” he 


whispered. “They're holdin’ an advance inkwest on 

Casey.” 

The Colonel’s florid face paled, until the little criss- 
cross veins in his heavy jowls showed like a purple 
lattice-work under the skin. 

“*What’n blazes, d’ye mean?” he demanded. “There 
hasn’t anything happened to the Boy : 

“Not yet,” interjected Simmonds, with a doleful 
shake of his head, “but that’s a bad bunch in there. 
There ain’t nawthin’ so mean an’ low down as some 
kinds of men. A rattler rattles afore he strikes, a 
mosquito buzzes, an’ a bull bellers; but fellers like 
Deak Wells hits without {warnin’. It’s some fellers, 
an’ not Gawd ezackly, makes me believe there must 
be a hell * 

“Well,” again demanded the Colonel, “what's 
biting Wells, anyway? An’ what’s the Grand Jury 
got to do with Casey?” 

“He's served a ultermatum on ’em,” replied 
Simmonds. “There’s a holy terror of a shindey 
comin’ up about them blind pig cases _they’re 
investergatin’,” he continued seriously. ‘Here's a 
copy 0” the piece Casey wrote up about ’em to-day.” 

When the Colonel had 
read the editorial, he 
sat staring out into 
the night with all the 
loose skin of his fore- 
head drawn up between 
his eyes in three ver- 
tical folds that looked 
like three fingers. See- 
ing that the Colonel's 
slow-working brain was 
not likely to bring about 
any speedy resumption 
of their conversation Sim- 
monds drew a chair near 
to him. 

** Afore I sez what 'm 
agoin’ ter say,” ‘he com- 
menced in a low husky 
tone, “scratch it in yer 
thinker as I’m as sure as 
how Casey’s white clear 
through, as ev'ry moth- 
er’s sure the first boy 
kiddy she’s sucklin’s goin’ 
ter be a whale of a great 
man 2 

While he paused, as if 
in doubt how to con- 
tinue, the Colonel looked 
at him as helplessly as 
if he were a fat baby, 
not yet come to the 
walking stage, stranded 
in the middle of the 
floor. . 

After floundering for 
a moment Simmonds 
asked: 

“What dyer know 
about Casey afore he 
come here?” 

“What—what?” 
stuttered the Colonel, 
and he then relapsed 
into thoughtful silence 
again. Finally he 
rumbled: 

“IT don’t know nothin’ 
about him. Miriam’s 
goin’ ter marry him. 
If he wasn’t all right she 
wouldn't.” 

Simmonds shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“That don’t no more 
cinch it he’s all right 
than hot house straw- 
b’ries is a sign it’s 
summer when if ain't. Miss Miriam’s a mighty 
sensible girl; but when a girl lets a feller put 
the snaffler on her he can feed her soap an’ she'll 
try ter think it’s sugar if he sez so. Lissen! Wells 
spouted in here this afternoon as he knew things 
about Casey's come-from, as he could be sent ter jail 
fer. I didn’t set no store about what he said at the 
time, but the more I think on it he worse I likes it. 
It’s just like havin’ a grease spot on yer pants. Yer 
don’t think much on it first off; then sev’ral fellers 
butts inter yer private affairs an’ tells yer about it; 
an’ then it begins ter collect th’ dust, and yer gets so 
yer can’t see th’ pants fer th’ grease spot. Suspicion 

















-“Ive a warrant fer yer as a fugitive from justice,” 


grows a doggone sight faster’n chickweed er cactus. 
Yer’d better get after th’ Kid an’ make him quit slam- 
min’ this bunch if there’s anythin’ he don’t want ter 
come out.” 

“Maké him quit!” exploded the now thoroughly 
worried Colonel. “You can’t make him do nothin’! 
Dodgast him, he’s so small that he'd have to stand on 
his toe tips to look into my vest pocket, but he’s got 
a will like a steel rail ——” 

“Put Miss Miriam on his track then,” suggested 
Simmonds. 

But the Colonel only shook his head hopelessly as 
he passed slowly out into the night. A moment later 
the door of the little Star Chamber behind the office 
desk opened, and Deacon Wells, accompanied by a 
number of his fellow jurors, came forth. In his hand 
the Deacon held some papers. 

** All right,” Simmonds heard him say, “T'll have my 
stenographer type it and send a copy to the little rat, 
with a notice that if he doesn’t print it, with a retraction 
of what he said about us, I'll hand over the information 
I have about him to the Plaindealer. They're just 
achin’ to get a crack at him.” 

When they had also gone Simmonds sat in deep 
thought, while he consumed a half dozen cigarettes. 
At last the look of dejection passed from his face and 
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he chuckled as he reflected aloud: “Well, if it’s any- 
thin’ short of murder, the little runt’ll get away with 
it. An’ it looks sure as money talks, there’s goin’ ter 
be one hell of a row in th’ near foocher.” 


HE more you wonder why people are nice to you, 
the harder it is to refuse them when they ask a 
favor of you. In the little cubbyhole, he called his 
private office, Casey sat reading proofs of next day’s 
editorials and steeling himself to resist his sweetheart 
while the Colonel and Simmonds were having their 
confab. 
Miriam sat on the arm of Casey’s armchair and bur- 
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rowed with her magnetic fingertips amid his ruffled 
and fiery red hair. This had been going on for severa! 
minutes, when Casey threw his pencil into a corner of 
the desk and sat silent and abstracted. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked Miriam. 

Casey grinned, and his arm stole around the girl's 
waist as he looked up and said: 

“That love's the only anaesthetic that allows you 
to be under its influence and still be able to go around 
an’ do business. And I'm wondering what you'v: 
been making up your mind to ask me not to do whik 
you've been giving me this love treatment with your 
fingers.” 

The girl blushed, sprang to her feet and backed 
away from him. But she made no attempt to den) 
his diagnosis. Her eyes were unabashed, as_ shi 
temporized. 

“How do you know that I am going to ask you not 
to do something?” 

Casey shrugged his narrow shoulders. “How do we 
know when it’s time to go to bed?” he asked.“ Who 
tells the wild duck which is South? I'm one of 
those unfortunate cusses that’s all the time being 
asked not to do things rather than to do things.” 

Miriam smiled. 

“That's because you're so cnergetic,’ she said 
Phen her face suddenh 
clouded, and her ton 
held pleading aus sh 
asked: 

** Please, old boy, | 
want you to give up 
this fight you're planning 
to make on the Grand 
Jury ——" 
“What in thunder do 
those old highbinae rs 
matter to you?” he 
demanded, 

“Well,” she hesitated 
for a moment before she 
continued, “you prom 
ised when vou were laid 
up after your duel 
with Jenkins that you 
wouldn't fight again, 
or do anything — that 
would produce a fight. 
Some of the men on 
this Grand Jury ar 
boa ¢ 

“Huh!” scoled Cases 
in interruption. Bad 
men, are they? Don't 
worry about them. Pll 
laugh them off the fac 
of the earth There 
wouldn’t be any mor 
fighting if every country 
had a dozen or so of 
Mark Twains to mak 
fun of those that tried 
to pick quarrels with 
them. And don’t forget 
that it isn’t me that’s 
doing things to pick this 
fight. It’s the Grand 
Jury w 

“But you 


understand,” insisted 


don | 


the girl. “You are 
making it bad for mx 
with my Society. We 


had a meeting to-night, 
and all the women 
are as angry with you 
as they can be. They 
were perfectly — catt 
about it.” 

Casey swung round 
in his chair, — with 
mouth open in amaze- 


growled the official ment. 


“Why?” he ejacu- 

lated. “I haven't been 

handing them anything except the dope on the fashion 
pages.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she answered, “but this Grand Jury 
was appointed because of the fuss our Society made 
with the Sheriff when that shooting happened on the 
street the other day.” 

“That’s right!’ admitted Casey. 

“Well,” she continued, “‘the Sheriff appointed 
the Jury to investigate the blind tigers —to find 
out who’s selling liquor against the law; because 
the men who were mixed up in the scrape were all 
under its influence. The women say that you are 
a crook and that you are [Continued on page 78] 
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“] stopped and took a 
I do 
thei: 
poor little shoes, you know” 


load of them home. 


sometimes. Saves 











” You have to take a bunch 
at a time, of course. The 
girls understand, all right: 
but their fathers don’t” 








Consequences — by Willa Sibert Cather 


. ENRY EASTMAN, a lawyer, aged 

forty, was standing beside the Flat- 

iron building in a driving November 

rainstorm, signaling frantically for a taxi. 
It was six-thirty, and everything on wheels was 
engaged, The streets were in confusion about him, the 
sky was in turmoil above him, and the Flatiron build- 
ing, which seemed about to blow down, threw water 
like a mill-shoot. Suddenly, out of the brutal struggk 
of men and cars and machines and people tilting at 
each other with umbrellas, a quiet, well-mannered 
limousine paused before him, at the curb, and an agree- 
able, ruddy countenance confronted him through the 
open window of the car. 

“Don’t you want me to pick you up, Mr. Eastman? 
I'm running directly home now.” , 

Eastman recognized Kier Cavenaugh, a young man 
of pleasure, who lived in the house on Central Park 
South, where he himself had an apartment. 

* Don’t I?” he exclaimed, bolting into the car. “Tl 
risk getting your cushions wet without compunction,. 
I came up im a taxi, but I didn’t hold it. Bad economy. 
I thought I saw your car down on Fourteenth Street 
about half an hour ago.” 

The owner of the car smiled. He had a pleasant, 
round face and round eyes, and a fringe of smooth, 
yellow hair showed under the rim of his soft felt hat. 
“With a lot of little broilers fluttermg into it? You 
did. I know some girls who work in the cheap shops 
down there. I happened to be down-town and | 
stopped and took a load of them home. I do some- 


times. Saves their poor little clothes, you know. 
Their shoes are never any good.” 

Eastinan looked at his rescuer. “Aren't they notori- 
ously afraid of cars and smooth young men?” he 
inquired, 

Cavenaugh shook his head. “They know which 


cars are safe and which are chancy. They put each 
other wise. You have to take a bunch at a time, of 
The Italian girls can never come along; their 
men shoot. The girls understand, all right; but their 
fathers don’t. 
takmg them home.” 

Eastman laughed drily. “Every time I touch the 
circle of your acquaintance, Cavenaugh, it’s a little 
You must New York pretty well by 
this time.” 

“Ves, but I'm on mis good behavior below Twenty- 
third Street,’ the young man replied with simplicity. 
“My little friends down there would give me a good 
character. They're wise little girls. They have grand 
ways with each other, a romantic code of loyalty. You 
can find a good many of the lost virtues among them.” 

The car was standing still in a traffic block at Fortieth 


course, 


One gets to see queer places, sometimes, 


wider. know 
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Street, when Cavenaugh suddenly drew his face away 
from the window and touched Eastman’s arm. “Look, 
please. You see that hansom with the bony gray horse 

- driver has a broken hat and red flannel around his 
throat. Can you see who is inside?” 

Eastman peered out. The hansom was just cutting 
across the line, and the driver was making a great fuss 
about it, bobbing his head and waving his whip. He 
jerked his dripping old horse into Fortieth Street and 
clattered off past the Public Library grounds toward 
Sixth Avenue. “No, I couldn’t see the passenger. 
Someone you know?” 

“Could you see whether there was a passenger?” 
Cavenaugh asked. 

“Why, ves. A man, I think. I saw his elbow on the 
apron. No driver ever behaves like that unless he has 
a passenger.” 

“Yes, I may have been mistaken,” Cavenaugh mur- 
mured absent-mindedly. Ten minutes or so later, 


aa ~ 


“What shall I do about this ticket, Mr. Eastman ?~ 
he whispered. “And what about his trunk?” 


after Cavenaugh’s car had turned off Fifth 

Avenue into Fifty-eighth Street, Eastman 

exclaimed, ‘“There’s your same cabby, and 
his cart’s empty. He’s headed for a drink now, 
I suppose.” The driver in the broken hat and the 
red flannel neck cloth was still brandishing the whip 
over his old gray. He was coming from the west now, 
and turned down Sixth Avenue, under the elevated. 

Cavenaugh’s car stopped at the bachelor apartment 
house between: Sixth and Seventh Avenues where he 
and Eastman lived, and they went up in the elevator 
together. They were still talking when the lift stopped 
at Cavenaugh’s floor, and Eastman stepped out with 
him and walked down the hall, finishing his sentence 
while Cavenaugh found his latch-key. When he opened 
the door, a wave of fresh cigarette smoke greeted them. 
Cavenaugh stopped short and stared into his hallway. 
** Now how in the devil — !” he exclaimed angrily. 

*“Someone waiting for you? Oh, no, thanks. I 
wasn’t coming in. I have to work to-night. Thank 
vou, but I couldn’t.””. Eastman nodded and went up 
the two flights to his own rooms. 

Though Eastman did not customarily keep a servant 
he had this winter a maa who had been lent to him by 
a friend who was abroad. Rollins met him at the door 
and took his coat and hat. 

“Put out my dinner clothes, Rollins, and then get 
out of here until ten o'clock. I’ve promised to go to a 
supper to-night. I shan’t be dining. I’ve had a late 
tea and I’m going to work until ten. You may put out 
some kumiss and biscuit for me.” 

Rollins took himself off, and Eastman settled down at 
the big table in his sitting-room. He had to read a 
lot of letters submitted as evidence in a breach of con- 
tract case, and before he got very far he found that 
long paragraphs in some of the letters were written in 
German. He had a German dictionary at his office, 
but none here. Rollins had gone, and anyhow, the 
bookstores would be closed. He remembered having 
seen a row of dictionaries on the lower shelf of one of 
Cavenaugh’s bookcases. Cavenaugh had a lot of 
books, though he never read anything but new stuff. 
Eastman prudently turned down his student’s lamp 
very low — the thing had an evil habit of smoking — 
and went down two flights to Cavenaugh’s door. 

The young man himself answered Eastman’s ring. 
He was freshly dressed for the evening, except for a 
brown smoking jacket, and his yellow hair had been 
brushed until it shone. He hesitated as he confronted 
his caller, still holding the door knob, and his round 
eyes and smooth forehead made their best imitation of 
a frown. When Eastman began to apologize, Caven- 
augh’s manner suddenly changed. He caught his arm 
and jerked him into the narrow hall. ‘Come in, come 
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in. Right along!” he said excitedly. “Right along.” 
he repeated as he pushed Eastman before him into his 
sitting-room. ‘“‘Well I’'ll—” he stopped short at the 
door and looked about his own room with an air of 
complete mystification. The back window was wide 
open and a strong wind was blowing in. Cavenaugh 
walked over to the window and stuck out his head, 
looking up and down the fire escape. When he pulled 
his head in, he drew down the sash. 

“*T had a visitor I wanted you to see,” he explained 
with a nervous smile. “At least I thought I had. He 
must have gone out that way,” nodding toward the 
window. 

“Call him back. I only came to borrow a German 
dictionary, if you have one. Can’t stay. Call him 
back.” 

Cavenaugh shook his head despondently. “No 
use. He’s beat it. Nowhere in sight.” 

““He must be active. Has he left something?” 
Eastman pointed to a very dirty white glove that lay 
on the floor under the window. 

“Yes, that’s his.”” Cavenaugh reached for his tongs, 
picked up the glove, and tossed it into the grate, 
where it quickly shriveled on the coals. Eastman felt 
that he had happened in upon something disagreeable, 
possibly something shady, and he. wanted to get away 
at once. Cavenaugh stood staring at the fire and 
seemed stupid and dazed; so he repeated his request 
rather sternly, “I think [ve seen a German dic- 
tionary down there among your books. May I have 
it?” 

Cavenaugh blinked at him. ‘“‘A German dictionary? 
Oh, possibly! Those were my. father’s. I scarcely 
know what there is.” He put down the tongs and 
began to wipe his hands nervously with his handker- 
chief. 

Eastman went over to the bookcase behind the Ches- 
terfield, opened the door, swooped upon the book he 
wanted and stuck it under his arm. He felt perfectly 
cettain now that something shady had been going on 
in Cavenaugh’s rooms, and he saw no reason why he 
should come in for any hang-over. “Thanks. I'll 
send it back to-morrow,” he said curtly as he made for 
the door. 

Cavenaugh followed him. “Wait a moment. I 
wanted you to see him. You did see his glove,” 
glancing at the grate. 

Eastman laughed disagreeably. “I saw a glove. 
That’s not evidence. Do your friends often use that 
means of exit? Somewhat inconvenient.” 

Cavenaugh gave him a startled glance. ‘Wouldn't 
you think so? For an old man, a very rickety old 
party? The ladders are steep, you know, and rusty.” 
He approached the window again and put it up softly. 
In a moment he drew his head back with a jerk. He 
caught Eastman’s arm and shoved him toward the 
window. ‘“‘Hurry, please. Look! Down there.” He 
pointed to the little patch of paved court four flights 
down. 

The square of pavement was so small and the walls 
about it were so high, that it was a good deal like 
looking down a well. Four tall buildings backed upon 
the same court and made a kind of shaft, with flag- 
stones at the bottom, and at the top a square of dark 
blue with some stars in it. At the bottom of the shaft 
Eastman saw a black figure, a man in a caped coat and 
a tall hat stealing cautiously around, not across the 
square of pavement, keeping close to the dark wall 
and avoiding the streak of light that fell on the flag- 
stones from a window in the opposite house. Seen from 
that height he was of course fore-shortened and prob- 
ably looked more shambling and decrepit than he was. 
He picked his way along with exaggerated care and 
looked like a silly old cat crossing a wet street. When 
he reached the gate that led into an alley way between 
two buildings, he felt about for the latch, opened the 
door a mere crack, and then shot out under the feeble 
lamp that burned in the brick arch over the gateway. 
The door closed after him. 

“He'll get run in,” Eastman remarked curtly, 


turning away from the window. “That door shouldn't . 


be left unlocked. Any crook could come in. I'll 
speak to the janitor about it, if you don’t mind,” he 
added sarcastically. 

“Wish you would.” Cavenaugh stood brushing 
down the front of his jacket, first with his right 
hand and then with his left. ‘““You saw him, didn’t 
you?” 

**Enough of him. Seems eccentric. I have to see a 
lot of buggy people. They don’t take me in any more. 
But I’m keeping you and I'm in a hurry myself. Good 
night.” 

Cavenaugh put out his hand detainingly and started 
to say something; but Eastman rudely turned his back 
and went down the hall and out of the door. He had 
never felt anything shady about Cavenaugh before, 
and he was sorry he had gone down for the dictionary. 
In five minutes he was deep in his papers; but in the 


half hour when he was loafing before he dressed to go 
out, the young man’s curious behavior -came into his 
mind again. 

Eastman had merely a neighborly acquaintance with 
Cavenaugh. He had been to a supper at the young 
man’s rooms once, but he didn’t particularly like Cav- 
enaugh’s friends; so the next time he was asked, he 
had another engagement. He liked Cavenaugh him- 
self, if for nothing else than because he was so cheerful 
and trim and ruddy. A good complexion is always at 
a premium in New York, especially when it shines 
reassuringly on a man who does everything in the world 
to lose it. It encourages fellow mortals as to the in- 
herent vigor of the human organism and the amount 
of bad treatment it will stand for. ‘Footprints that 
perhaps another,” ete. 

Cavenaugh, he knew, had plenty of money. He was 
the son of a Pennsylvania preacher, who died soon after 
he discovered that his ancestral acres were full of 
petroleum, and Kier had come to New York to burn 
some o -the oil. He was thirty-two and was still at ii; 
spent his life, literally, among the breakers. His motor 
hit the Park every morning as if it were the first time 
ever. He took people out to supper every night. He 
went from restaurant to restaurant, sometimes to 
half-a-dozen in an evening. The head waiters were 
his hosts and their cordiality made him happy. They 
made a. life-line for 
him up Broadway and 
down Fifth Avenue. 
Cavenaugh was. still 
fresh and smooth, round 
and plump, with a 
lustre to his hair and 
white teeth and a clear 
look in his round eyes. 
He seemed absolutely 
unwearied and unim- 
paired; never bored 
and never carried away. 

Eastman always 
smiled when he met 
Cavenaugh in the en- 
trance hall, serenely 
going forth to or re- 
turning from gladia- 
torial combats with 
joy, or when he saw 
him rolling smoothly 
up to the door in his 
car in the morning 
after a restful night in 
one of the remarkable 
new roadhouses he was 
always finding. East- 
man had seen a good 
many young men dis- 
appear on Cavenaugh’s 
route, and he admired 
this young man’s en- 
durance. 

To-night, for the first 
time, he had got a 
whiff of something un- 
wholesome about the 
fellow — bad _ nerves, 
bad company, some- 
thing on hand that he 
was ashamed of, a 
visitor old and vicious, 
who must have had a 
key to Cavenaugh’s apartment, for he was evidently 
there when Cavenaugh returned at seven o'clock. 
Probably it was the same man Cavenaugh had seen in 
the hansom. He must have been able to let himself 
in, for Cavenaugh kept no man but his chauffeur; or 
perhaps the janitor had been instructed to let him in. 
In either case, and whoever he was, it was clear 
enough that Cavenaugh was ashamed of him and 
was mixing up in questionable business of some kind. 

Eastman sent Cavenaugh’s book back by Rollins, 
and for the next few weeks he had no word with him 
beyond a casual greeting when they happened to 
meet in the hall or the elevator. One Sunday morning 
Cavenaugh telephoned up to him to ask if he could 
motor out to a roadhouse in Connecticut that after- 
noon and have supper; but when Eastman found there 
were to be other guests he declined. 


N New Year’s eve Eastman dined at the University 
Club at six o’clock and hurried home before the 
usual manifestations of insanity had begun in thestreets. 
When Rollins brought his smoking coat, he asked 
him whether he wouldn't like to get off early. 
“Yes, sir. But won't you be dressing, Mr. Eastman?” 
he inquired, 
“Not to-night.” Eastman handed him a_ bill. 
* Bring some change in the morning. There'll be fees.” 
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He caught Eastman’s arm and shoved him toward the 
window. “Hurry, please. Look! Down there” 
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Rollins lost no time in putting everything to rights 
for the night, and Eastman couldn't help wishing that 
he were in such a hurry to be off somewhere himself. 
When he heard the hall door close softly, he wondered 
if there were any place, after all, that he wanted to go. 
From his window he looked down at the long lines of 
motors and taxis waiting for a signal to cross Broad- 
way. He thought of some of their probable destina 
tions and decided that none of those places pulled him 
very hard. The night was warm and wet, the air was 
drizzly. Vapor hung in clouds about the Times 
Building, half hid the top of it, and made a luminous 
haze along Broadway. While he was looking down 
at the army of wel, black carriage-tops and their 
reflected headlights and tail-lights, Eastman heard 
a ring at his door. He deliberated. If it were a 
caller, the hall porter would have telephoned up. I 
must be the janitor. When he opened the door, 
there stood a rosy young man in a tuxedo, without a 
coat or hat. 

“Pardon. Should [have telephoned? T half thought 
you wouldn't be in.” 

Eastman laughed. “Come in, Cavenaugh. You 
weren't sure whether you wanted company or not, el, 
and you were trying to let chance decide it? That was 
exactly my state of mind. Let's accept the verdict.” 
When they emerged from the narrow hall into his sit 
ting-room, he pointed 
out a seat by the fire 
to his guest. He 
brought a tray of de 
canters and soda bot 
tles and placed it on 
his writing table. 

Cavenaugh _hesi 
tated, standing by the 
fire. “Sure you weren't 
starting for some 
where?” 

“Do I look it? No, 
I was just making up 
my mind to stick if 
out alone when you 
rang. Have one?” he 
picked up a tall tum- 
bler. 

“Yes, thank you. I 
always do.” 

Kastman chuckled. 
“Lucky boy! So will 
I. I had a very earls 
dinner. New York is 
the most arid place on 
holidays,” he contin 
ued as he rattled the 
ie in the = glasses. 
“When one gets too 
old to hit the rapids 
down there, and tired 
of gobbling food to 
heathenish dance mu- 
sic, there is absolutely 
no place where you 
can get a chop and 





v4 
peace, unless you have 


strong ties of blood 
brotherhood on upper 
Fifth Avenue. But you, 
why aren’t you start- 
ing for somewhere?” 

The young man sipped his soda and shook his head 
as he replied: 

“Oh, [ couldn't get a chop, either. I know only 
flashy people, of course.” He looked up at his host 
with such a grave and candid expression that East 
man decided there couldn’t be anything very crooked 
about the fellow. His smooth cheeks were positively 
cherubic. 

“Well, what’s the matter with them? Aren't they 
flashing to-night?” 

“Only the very new ones seem to flash on New 
Year’s eve. The older ones fade away. Maybe they 
are hunting a chop, too.” 

“Well” — Eastman sat down — “holidays do dash 
one. I was just about to write a letter to a pair of 
maiden aunts in my old home town, up-state; 
old coasting hill, snow-covered pines, lights in the 
church windows. That's what you've saved me 
from.” 

Cavenaugh shook himself. “Oh, Um sure that 
wouldn’t have been good for you. Pardon me,” he 
rose and took a photograph from the bookcase, a 
handsome man in shooting clothes. ‘Dudley, isn’t 
it? Did you know him well?” 

“Yes. An old friend. Terrible thing, wasn’t it? 
I haven’t got over the jolt yet.” 

“His suicide? Yes, terrible! Did you know his wife?”’ 
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Well enough to admire her very much. 


“Slightly. 
I wonder Dudley 


She must be terribly breken up. 
didn’t think of that.” 

Cavenaugh replaced the photograph carefully, lita 
cigarette, and standing before the fire began to smoke. 
‘**Would you mind telling me about him? I never met 
him, but of course I'd read a lot about him, and I 
can’t help feeling interested. It was a queer thing.” 

Eastman took out his cigar case and leaned back in 
his deep chair. “In the days when I knew him best 
he hadn't any story, like the happy.nations. Every- 
thing was properly arranged for him before he was 
born. He came into the world happy, healthy, clever, 
straight, with the right sort of connections and the 
right kind of fortune, neither too large nor too small. 
He helped to make the world an agreeable place to live 
in until he was twenty-six. Then he married as he 
should have married. His wife was a Californian, ed- 
ucated abroad. Beautiful. You have seen her picture?” 

Cavenaugh nodded.. ““Oh, many. of them.” 

“She was interesting, too. Though she was dis- 
tinctly a person of the world, she had retained some- 
thing, just enough of the large Western manner. She 
had the habit of authority, of calling out a special 
train if she needed it, of using all our ingenious mechan- 
ical contrivances lightly and easily, without over-rating 
them. She'and Dudley knew how to-live better than 
most people. Their house was the most charming one 
I have ever known in New York. You felt freedom 
there, and a zest of life, and safety — absolute sanctu- 
ary —from everything sordid or petty. A whole society 
like ‘that would justify the creation of man and would 
make our planet shine with a soft, peculiar radiance 
among the constellations. You think I’m putting it 
on thick?” 


HE young man sighed gently. “Oh, no! One has 


always felt there must be people like that. I’ve 
never known any.” 
“They had two children, beautiful ones. After 


they had been married for eight years, Rosina met this 
Spaniard. He must have amounted to something. 
She wasn’t a flighty woman. She came home and told 
Didley how matters stood. He persuaded her to stay 
at home for six months and try to pull up. They 
were both fair-minded people, and I'm as sure as if I 
were the Almighty, that she did try. But at the end 
of the time, Rosina went quietly off to Spain, and 
Dudley went to hunt in the Canadian Rockies. I met 
his party out thete. I didn’t know his wife had left 
him and talked about her a good deal. I noticed that 
he never drank anything, and his light used to shine 
through the log chinks of his room until all hours, even 
after a hard day’s hunting. When I got back to New 
York, rumors were creeping about. Dudley did not 
come back. He bought a ranch in Wyoming, built a 
big log house and kept splendid dogs and horses. One 
of his sisters went out to keep house for-him, and the 
children were there when they were not in school. He 
had a great many visitors, and everyone who came 
back talked about how well: Dudley kept things going. 

“He put in two years out there. Then, last month, 
he had to come back on business. <A trust fund had to 
be settled up, and he was administrator. I saw him 
at the club; same light, quick step, samie gracious hand- 
shake. He was getting gray, and there 
was something softer in his manner; but 
he had a fine red tan on his face and said 
he found it delightful to be here in the 
season when everything is going hard. 
The Madison Avenue house had been 
closed since Rosina left it. He went there 
to get some things his sister wanted. That, 
of course, was the mistake. He went 
alone, in the afternoon, and didn’t go out 
for dinner — found some sherry and tins of 
biscuit in the sideboard. He shot himself 
sometime that night. There were pistols 
in his smoking-room. ‘They found burnt 
out candles beside him in the morning. 
The gas and electricity were shut off. I 
suppose there, in’ his own house, among 
his own things, it'was too much for him. 
no letters.” 

Cavenaugh blinked and brushed the lapel of his 
coat. “I suppose,” he said slowly, “that every suicide 
is logical and reasonable, if one knew all the facts.” 

Eastman roused himself. ‘“‘No, I don’t think so. 
I've known too many fellows who went off like that — 
more than I deserve, I think — and some of them were 
absolutely inexplicable. Ican understand Dudley; but 
I ¢an't see why healthy bachelors, with money enough, 
like ourselves, need sich a device. It reminds me of 


He left 


what Dr: Johnson said, that the most discouraging 
thing.about life is the number of fads and hobbies and 
fake religions it takes ‘to put people through a few years 
of it.” 

“Dr. Johnson? The specialist? Oh, the old fellow!” 








“Yes, that’s inter- 


Did 


said Cavenaugh imperturbably. 
esting. Still, I fancy if one knew the facts — 
you know. about Wyatt?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You wouldn't, probably. 
about town who spent money. 


He was just a fellow 
He wasn't one. of the 


forestieri, though. Had connections here and,owned a 


fine old place over on'Staten Island. He went in for 
botany, and had been all over, hunting things; rusts, I 


believe. He had a yacht and used'to take a gay crowd’ 


down about the South Seas, botanizing. He réally' did 
botanize, I believe. I never, knew such a ‘spender — 
only not flashy. He helped a lot of fellows arid he was 
awfully good to girls, the kind who come down. here to 
get a little fun, who don’t like to work and still aren’t 
really. tough, the kind you see’ talking hard for their 
dinner. Nobody knows what becomes of them, or 
what they get out of it, and there are hundreds of new 
ones every year. He helped dozens of *em; it was iz 
who got me curious about the little shop gifls. Well, 
one afternoon when his tea was brought,’ he took 
prussic acid instead. He didn’t leave any letters, either; 
people of any taste don’t. They wouldn’t leave any 
material reminder if they could help it. His lawyers 
found that he had just $314.72 above his debts when he 
died. He had planned to spend all his money, and then 
take his tea; he had worked it out carefully.” 

Eastman reached for his pipe and pushed his chair 
away from the fire. “That looks like a considered 
case, but I don’t think philosophical suicides like that 
are common. I think they usually come from stress 
of feeling and are really, as the newspapers call them, 
desperate acts; done without a motive. You remember 
when Anna Karenina was under the wheels, she kept 
saying, ‘Why am I here?’” 

Cavenaugh rubbed his upper lip with his pink 
finger and made an effort to wrinkle his brows. “May 
I, please?” reaching for the whiskey. “But have 
you,” he asked, blinking as the soda flew at him, “‘have 
you ever known, yourself, cases that were really in- 
explicable?” 

““A few too many. I was in Washington just before 
Captain Jack Purden was married and I saw a good 
deal of him. Popular army man, fine record in the 
Philippines, married a charming girl with lots of 
money; mutual devotion. It was the gayest wedding 
of the winter, and they started for Japan. They stopped 
in San Francisco for a week and missed their boat 
because, as the bride wrote back to Washington, they 
were too happy to move. They took the next boat, 
were both good sailors, had exceptional weather. After 
they had been out for two weeks, Jack got up from his 
deck chair one afternoon, yawned, put down his book, 
and stood before his wife. ‘Stop reading for a moment 
and look at me.’ She laughed and asked him why. 
* Because you happen to be good to look at.”. He nodded 
to her, went back to the stern and was never seen again. 
Must have gone down to the lower deck and slipped 
overboard, behind the machinery. It was the luncheon 
hour, not many people about; steamer cutting through 
a soft green sea. That's one of the most baffling cases 
I know. His friends raked up his past, and it was as 
trim as a cottage garden. If he'd so much as dropped 
an ink spot on his fatigue uniform, they'd have found it. 
He wasn’t emotional or moody; wasn’t, indeed, very 
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agent. Even when the pirates killed the men who 
buried their gold for them, the bones told thestory.” 

Cavenaugh rubbed his hands together and smiled 
his sunny smile. 

*“*T like that idea. It’s reassuring. If we can have 
no secrets, it means that we can’t, after all, go so far 
afield as we might,” he hesitated, “yes, as we might.” 
* Eastman looked at him sourly. “‘Cavenaugh, when 
you've practised law in New York for twelve years, 


» you find that people can’t go far in any direction, ex- 


cept —” He thrust his forefinger sharply at the floor. 
“Even in ‘that direction; few people can do anything 
out of the ordinary. Our range is limited. Skip a few 
baths, and we become personally objectionable. The 
slightest carelessness can rot a man’s integrity or give 
him ptomaine poisoning. We keep up only by inces- 
sant cleansing operations, of mind and body. What 
we call character,. is held together by all sorts of tacks 
and strings and glue.” 


SS a looked startled. “Come now, it’s not 
so bad'as that, is it? _ I’ve always thought that a 
serious man, like you, must know a lot of Launcelots.” 
When Eastman only laughed, the younger man squirmed 
about in his chair.. He spoke again hastily, as if he 
were embarrassed. “Your military friend may have 
had personal experiences, however, that his friends 
couldn’t possibly get a line on. He may accidentally 
have come to a place where he saw himself in too un- 
pleasant a light. I believe people can be chilled by a 
draft from outside, somewhere.” 

“Outside?” Eastman echoed. “Ah, you mean the 
far outside! Ghosts, delusions, eh?” 

Cavenaugh winced. “That’s ‘putting it strong. 
Why not say tips from the outside?’ Delusions belong to 
a diseased mind, don’t they? -There are some of us who 
have no minds to speak of, who yet have had experi- 
ences. I’ve had a little something in that line myself 
and I don’t look it, do I?” 

Eastman looked at the bland countenance turned 
toward him. “Not exactly... What’s your delusion?” 

“It’s not a delusion., It’s a haunt.” 

The lawyer chuckled. “Soul of a lost Casino girl?” 

“No; an old gentleman. A most unattractive old 
gentleman, who follows me about.” 

“Does he want money?” 

Cavenaugh sat up straight. “No. I wish to God 
he wanted anything — but the pleasure of my society! 
I'd let him clean me out to be rid of him. He’s a real 
article. You saw‘him yourself that night when you 
came to my rooms to borrow.a dictionary, and he went 
down the fire-escape. ‘ You saw him down in the court.” 

“Well, I saw somebody down in the court, but I’m 
too cautious to take it for granted that I saw what you 
saw. Why, anyhow, should I see your haunt? If it 
was your friend I saw, he impressed me disagreeably. 
How did you pick him up?” 

Cavenaugh looked gloomy. “That was queer, too. 
Charley Burke and I had motored out to Long Beach, 
about a year ago, sometime in October, I think. We 
had supper and stayed: until ate. When we were 
coming home, my car broke down. We had a lot of 
girls along who had to get. back for morning rehearsals 
and things; so I sent them ‘all into town in Charley’s 
car, and he was to’send a man back to tow me home. 

I was ‘driving myself, and didn’t want to 





interesting; simply a good soldier, fond of all the pomp- 
ous little formalities that make up a military man’s 
life. What do you make of that, my boy?” 

Cavenaugh stroked his chin.’ “It’s very puzzling, I 
admit. Still, if one knew everything ; 

“But we do know everything. His friends wanted 
to find something.to help them out, to help the girl 
out, to help the case of the human creature.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean things that people could unearth,” 
said Cavenaugh uneasily. “But possibly there were 
things that couldn’t be found out.” 

Eastman shrugged his shoulders. “It’s my ex- 
perience that when there are ‘things’ as you.call them, 
they're very apt to be found. There is no’such thing 
as a secret. To make any move at all one ‘has to 
employ human agencies, employ at least one human 





NEXT MONTH: “The Gray Land of Drugs,” the 
true story of a victim who “came back,” told in 
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even excepting “The Woman Behind the Bottle” 

has equaled this story in intensity and conviction. 
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leave my machine. We had not taken a 
direct.road back; so I was stuck in a lone- 
some, woody place, no houses about. I got 
chilly and made a fire, and was putting 
in the time comfortably enough, when 
this old party steps up. He was in shabby 
evening clothes and a top hat, and had 
on his usual white gloves. How he got 
there, at three o'clock in the morning, 
miles from any town or railway, I'll leave 
it to you to figure out. He surely had no 
car. When I saw him coming up to the 
fire, I disliked him. He had a silly, 
apologetic walk. His teeth were chatter- 
ing, and I asked him to sit down. He got 
down like a clothes-horse folding up. I 
offered him a cigarette, and when he took off his gloves 
I couldn't help noticing how knotted and spotty his 
hands were. He was asthmatic, and took his breath 
with a wheeze. ‘Haven't you got anything — refresh- 
ing in there?’ he asked, nodding at the car. When I 
told him I hadn’t, he sighed. ‘Ah, you young fellows 
are greedy. You drink it all up. You drink it all up, 
all up — up!’ he kept chewing it over.” 

Cavenaugh paused and looked embarrassed again. 
“The thing that. was most unpleasant is difficult to 
explain. The old man sat there by the fire and leered 
at me with a silly sort of admiration that was — well, 
more than humiliating. ‘Gay boy, gay dog!’ he would 
mutter, and when he grinned he showed his teeth, worn 
and yellow — shells.’ I remembered that it was better 
to talk casually to insane people; [Continued on page 63] 
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Her swimming eyes oped suddenly wide, and she stared and stared beyond Sir Gui, insomuch that he turned and started back 
amazed — to behold a mighty man whose great bulk filled the doorway 


BELTANE — by Jeffery Farnol 


ELTANE awoke to the shrill notes of a 
horn, and, starting to sleepy elbow, 
heard the call and challenge of sentinel 
and outpost from the bank above. Thereafter 

presently appeared Giles (that chanced to be captain 
of the watch) very joyously hauling along a little man, 
placid and rotund. A plump little man whose sober 
habit, smacking of things ecclesiastic, was at odds 
with his face that beamed forth jovial and rubicund 
from the shades of his wide-eaved hat —a pilgrim-like 
hat, adorned with many small pewter images of divers 
saints. About his waist was a girdle, where hung a 
goodly wallet, plump like himself and eke as well 
filled. A right buxom wight was he, comfortable and 
round, who, though hurried along in the archer’s lusty 
grip, smiled placidly, and spake him sweetly thus: 

“Hug me not so lovingly, good youth. Abate — 
abate thy hold upon my tender nape lest, sweet lad, 
the holy Saint Amphibalus strike thee deaf, dumb, 
blind, and latterly, dead.” 

*“Why, Giles,” quoth Beltane, blinking in the dawn, 
**what dost bring hither so early in the morning?” 

“Lord, ’tis what they call a Pardoner, that dealeth 
in relics, whereby they do pretend to divers miracles 
and wonders.” 

“Verily, verily,” nodded the little man placidly, “I 
have here in my wallet, a twig from Moses’ burning 
bush, with the great toe of Thomas A. Didymus, the 
thumb of the blessed Saint Alban 

“*Ha, rogue!” quoth Giles, ““when I was a monk we 
had four thumbs of the good Saint Alban 

“Why then, content you, fond youth,” smiled the 
Pardoner, “my thumb is number one : 

“Oh, tall brother,” quoth Giles, “’tis an irreverent 
knave, that maketh the monk in me arise; my very 
toes do twitch for to kick his lewd and sacrilegious 
carcase — and, lord, he would kick wondrous soft ——”’ 

“And therein, sweet and gentle lord,” beamed the 
little buxom man, “‘therein lieth a recommendation of 
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itself. Divers noble lords have kicked me very famil- 
iarly ere now. and finding me soft and tender have, 
forthwith, kicked again.” 

““Now, by the Rood!” says Beltane, sitting up and 
staring, ““whence had you this, Giles?” 

““My lord, *twas found by the man Jenkyn snoring 
within the green, together with a mule —a sorry 
beast; a capon partly devoured; a pasty — well spiced, 
and a wine-skin— empty, alas! But for who it is, 
and whence it cometh 

““Sweet, courteous lord, — resplendent, youthful sir, 
I come from north and south, from east and west, o’er 
land, o’er sea, but lately from the holy shrine of the 
blessed Saint Amphibalus. As to who I am and what 
— the universal want am I; for I do stand for health, 
fleshly and spiritual. I can cure your diseases of the 
soul, mind and body. Moreover, I have a rare charm 
and notable cure for the worms, together with divers 
salves, electuaries, medicaments and nostrums from 
the farthest Orient.” 

‘Alas, for poor humanity!” sighed Beltane. 

“‘Forsooth, alas! indeed, messire, and likewise woe!” 
nodded the Pardoner, “‘for thou, my lord, thou art but 
human, after all.” 

“Indeed at times, *twould almost seem so!” nodded 
Beltane gravely. 

“*And therefore,’ quoth the Pardoner, “‘and there- 
fore, most noble, gentle lord, art thou most assuredly 
and inevitably 

“Cursed?” said Beltane. 

“*Cursed!”’ sighed the Pardoner. ‘All men be more 
prone to sin when youth doth riot in their veins, and 
alas, thou art very young, messire, so do I tremble for 
thee.” 

“Yet with each hour do I grow older!” 

*‘And behold in this hour come I declaring to thee 








there is no sin so vile but that, through me, Holy 
Church shall grant thee remission 

“At a price!” nodded Beltane. 

“Good, my lord,” spake Giles, viewing the Pardoner’s 
plump person with a yearning eye, “pray thee bid me 
kick him hence!”’ 

**Not so, Giles, since from all things may we learn 
with patience. Here now is one that hath traveled 
and seen much and should be wise ——” 

“*Forsooth, messire, I have been so accounted ere 
now,” nodded the Pardoner. 

“Dost hear, Giles? Thus, from his wisdom I may 
perchance grow wiser than I am. So get thee back to 
thy duty, Giles. Begone —thy presence doth dis- 
tract us.” 

Hereupon Giles frowned upon the Pardoner and, 
scowling, strode away. 

‘““Now, messire,” quoth the Pardoner, opening h 
wallet, “‘now in the matter of sinning, messire, an thou 
hast some pet and peculiar vice — some little, pretty; 
vanity, some secret, sweet transgression 1 

‘Nay, first,’’ quoth Beltane, “‘’tis sure thou hast a 
tongue ——”’ 

**O infallibly, messire; a sweet tongue - 
tuned to cunning phrases.” 

**Good Pardoner, a lonely wight am I, ignorant of the 
world and of its ways and doings. So for thy tongue 
will I barter base coin — what canst tell me for this 
fair gold piece?” 

“Anything ye will, messire.” 

*“Come now, discourse to me of worldly things 
how men do trim their beards these days. What sin: 
be most i’ the fashion, if Duke Ivo sleepeth o’ nights 
whether Pentavalon City standeth yet?” 

“Aha!” cried the Pardoner (coin safely pouched), 
**T can tell ye tales a-plenty; sly, merry tales of lovely 
ladies fair and gay. I can paint ye a tongue picture of 

one beyond all fair ladies fair — her soft, white body 
panting-warm for kisses, the lure of her mouth, the 


at a price!’ 


a tongue at 
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languorous passion of her eyes, the glorious mantle of 
her flame-like hair. I'll tell of how she, full of witching, 
wanton wiles, love-alluring, furtive fled fleet-footed 
from the day and — there amid the soft and slumberous 
silence of the tender trees did yield her love to one be- 
vond all beings blest. Thus, sighing and a-swoon, 
did Helen fair, a Duchess proud x 

“Ah!” cried Beltane, clenching sudden fist, “what 
base and lying babble do ye speak? Helen, forsooth — 
dare ye name her, O, Thing?” 

Now before Beltane’s swift and blazing anger the 
Pardoner’s assurance wilted on the instant and he 
cowered behind a lifted elbow. 

“Nay, nay, most potent lord,” he stammered, 
“spit on me an ye will — spit, I do implore thee, but 
strike me not. Beseech thee, sir, in what do I offend? 
The story runs that the proud and wilful lady is fled 
away, none know wherefore, why, nor where. I do 
but read the riddle thus: wherefore should she flee but 
for love, and if for love, then with a man, and if with a 
man ——”’ 

**Enough of her!”’ quoth Beltane, scowling; “ 
and her wiles is of none account to me!” 
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” 


woman 


OW — how?” gasped the Pardoner. “Of no 
account! Woman! But thou’rt youthful — of 

no account! Thou’rt a man very strong and lusty! Of 
no account, forsooth! O, Venus, hear him! Woman, 
forsooth! But this very week I did good trade in fair 
Belsaye with divers women — three were but ordinary 
indulgences for certain small marital transgressions; 
but one, a tender maid and youthful, being put to the 
torment, had de ‘nounc ed her father and lover 





“The torment?” quoth Beltane, starting. “The 
torment, say you?” 
‘**Aye, messire! Belsaye setteth a rare new fashion 


in torments of late. Howbeit, the father and lover being 
denounced before Sir Gui’s tribunal, they were forth- 
with hanged upon my Lord Gui’s new gibbets —— ” 

“(O — hanged?” quoth Beltane. ‘ Hanged?” 

‘Aye, forsooth, by the neck, as is the fashion. Now 
cometh this woeful wench to me vowing she heard 
their voices i’ the night, and, to quiet these voices 
besought of me a pardon. But she had but two sorry 
silver pieces, and pardons be costly things. And when 
she could get no pardon, she went home and that night 
killed herself — silly wench! Ha! my lord — good 
messire — my arm — holy Saints, “twill break!” 

**Killed herself — and for lack of thy pitiful, ac- 
cursed pardon! Heard you aught else in Belsaye — 
speak!” And Beltane’s cruel grip tightened. 


“Indeed — indeed that will I, good news, sweet 
news — O, my lord, loose my arm!” 
“Thine arm, good Pardoner — thine arm? Aye, 


take it back, it availeth me nothing — take it and 
cherish it. To part with a pardon for but two silver 
pieces were a grave folly! So pray you forgive now my 
ungentleness and speak me thy good, sweet tidings.” 

“Tis told in Belsave on right good authority that a 
certain vile knave, a lewd, seditious rogue hight Bel- 
tane, that was aforetime a charcoal-burner and there- 
after a burner of gibbets — as witness my lord Duke's 
tall, great and goodly gallows — that was beside a 
prison breaker and known traitor, hath been taken by 
the doughty Sir Pertolepe, lord Warden of the Marches, 
and by him very properly roasted and burned to death 
within his great Keep of Garthlaxton.” 

“Roasted, forsooth?” said Beltane, his gaze yet afar 
off; ‘“‘and, forscoth, burned to ashes. Then forsooth 
is he surely dead?” 

* Ave, that is he; and his ashes scattered on adung-hill.” 

A dung-hill ha?’ 

**He was but a charcoal-burning knave, ‘tis said — 
a rogue base-bern and a traitor. Now hereupon my 
lord, the good lord Sir Gui set a close watch upon the 
townsfolk whereby he apprehended divers suspected 
rogues, and putting them to the torture, found thereby 
proofs of their vile sedition; insomuch that though the 
women held their peace for the most part, certain men 
enduring not, did confess knowledge of a subterraneous 
passage ‘neath the wall. Then did Sir Gui cause this 
passage to be stopped, and four gibbets to be set up 
within the market-place, and thereon at sunset every 
day did hang four men, whereto the townsfolk were 
summoned by sound of tucket and drum; until upon a 
certain evening some six days since (myself standing by ) 
came a white friar hight Friar Martin, well known in 
Belsaye, and bursting through the throng he did loud- 
voiced proclaim himself the traitor that had oped and 





sweet, noble, good my lord, what — what would 
ye —”’ for Beltane had risen and was looking down 
at the crouching Pardoner, suddenly haggard, pallid- 
lipped, and with eyes a-glare with awful menace; but 
now the Pardoner saw that those eyes looked through 
him and beyond — living eyes in a face of death. 

**Messire — messire!’” quavered the Pardoner. on 
trembling knees; but Beltane, as one that is deaf and 
blind, strode forward and over him, and as he went 
set his bugle to his lips and sounded a rallying note. 
Forthwith came men that ran towards him at speed, 
but now was there no outcry or confusion and their 
mail gleamed in the early sun as they fell into their 
appointed rank and company. Then Beltane set his 
hands unto his eyes and thereafter stared up to the 
heavens and round about upon the fair earth as one 
that wakes from a dream evil and hateful, and spake, 
sudden and harsh-voiced: 

“Now hither to me, Walkyn, Giles and Roger. Ye 
do remember how upon a time we met a white friar in 
the green that was a son of God — they call him Brother 
Martin? Ye do remember brave Friar Martin?” 

“Aye, lord, we mind him!”’ quoth the three. 

**Ye will remember how that we did, within the green, 
aid him to bury a dead maid, young and fair and 
tender — yet done to shameful death?” 

“Verily, master — a noble lady,” growled Walkyn. 

“So now do I tell thee that, as she died — snatched 
out of life by brutal hands — so, at this hour, even as 
we stand idle here, other maids do suffer and die within 
Belsaye town. To-day, as we stand here, good Friar 
Martin lies within the noisome water-dungeons where 
rats do. frolic. Thou dost remember, Roger, how, 
within the keep at Belsaye I swore an oath unto Sir 
Gui? So now — this very hour — must we march on 
Belsaye that this my oath may be kept.” But here 
a murmur arose that hummed from rank to rank; heads 
were shaken and gruff voices spake on this wise: 

“Belsaye? °Tis a long day’s march to Belsaye.” 

“*Forsooth, and we have here much booty already —— 

“Ha — booty!” cried Beltane, “there spake tall 
Orson, methinks!” 

““Aye,” cried another voice, loud and defiant, “‘and 
we be no soldiers, master, to march ‘gainst walled 
cities, look’ee. Foresters are we, to live secure and 
free within the merry greenwood. Is’t not so, good 
fellows?” 

“And there spake Jenkyn o’ the Ford!” quoth 
Beltane. ‘Stand forth, Orson, and Jenkyn with thee 

-so! Now hearken again. Within Belsaye men — 
aye, and women, too! — have endured the torment, 


” 


Orson. To-day, at sundown, a noble man doth burn, 
Jenkyn.” 
“Why, look’ee, master,”’ spake Jenkyn, bold-voiced 


yet blenching from Beltane’s unswerving gaze, “*look’ee, 
good master, here is no matter for honest woodsmen, 
look’ ee — 

“Aye,” nodded tall Orson, “’tis no matter of ours, 
so wherefore should us meddle?” 

*“And ye have swords, I see,” quoth Beltane, “‘and 
thereto hands wherewith to fight; yet do ye speak, 
forsooth, of booty, and fain would lie hid secure within 
the green? So be it! Bring forth the record, Giles, 
and strike me out the names of Orson and Jenkyn, the 
which, being shaped like men are yet no men. Give 
therefore unto each his share of booty and let him go 
hence.’ So saying, Beltane turned and looked upon the 
closed-drawn ranks that murmured and muttered no 


more. Quoth he: 
““Now, an there be any here among us so faint- 
hearted — so unworthy as this Orson and Jenkyn, why, 


let him now go forth of this our company. O, men! 
O, men of Pentavalon, do ye not hear them, these 
woeful ones — do ye not hear them crying to us from 
searing flame, from dungeon and gibbet — do ye not 
hear?” Thus spake Beltane quick and passionate and 
thereafter paused, waiting their answer; but no man 
spake or moved, only from their grim ranks a growl 
went up ominous and deep, and eyes grown bright and 
fierce glared upon tall Orson and Jenkyn o’ the Ford, 
who shuffled with their feet and fumbled with their 
hands and knew not where to look. 

“Tis well, ‘tis well, good comrades all!” spake 
Beltane in a while, “this night, mayhap, shall we, each 
one, achieve great things. Go now, dig ye a pit and 
therein hide such treasure as ye will and thereafter arm 
ye at points, for in the hour we march. Eric, see each 
doth bear with him food, and Giles, look that their 
quivers be full.” 
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place forthwith began to don his armor. And presently 
he was aware of Orson and Jenkyn standing without 
the cave and each with look downcast; and eke they 
fumbled with their hands and shuffled with their feet 
and fain were to speak, yet found no word. But at 
last spake Jenkyn humbly and on this wise: 

“Master, here come I, look’ ee, with Orson that is 
my comrade, look’ee 

“Nay, go get thee to thy booty!” says Beltane, 
busied ‘with his armor. 

“Nay, but look’ee master, we be 

“No men!” quoth Beltane. ‘“‘Thus would I be free 
of ye both — so get you hence.” 

“But, good master,” spake Orson, “we do ha’ 
changed our minds — it do be a direful thing to burn, 
and if they do ha’ tormented maids ‘a 

“°Tis no matter of thine,” quoth Beltane. “So go 
thy ways and meddle not.” 

“But, master, look’ee now, we be stout men, and 
look’ee, we be full of lust to fight — O, master, let us 
go! Kneel, Orson, bend— bend thy long shanks, 
look’ee —”’ And forthwith on their knees fell Jenkyn 
and tall Orson with pleading eyes and eager hands out- 
stretched. 

“O, master, look’ee, let us go!” 

**Aye, we do ha’ changed our minds, master! 

“Then be it so!” said Beltane, “‘and I pray ye be 
ever faithful to your minds!”’ Then took they Beltane’s 
hand to kiss and thereafter up they sprang and went 
rejoicing to their company. * 

And within the hour, mail and basinet agleam, the 
two hundred and twenty and four marched forth of 
the hollow with step blithe and free, and swung away 
through the green till the sound of voice and laughter, 
the ring and clash of their going was died away and 
none remained, save where, cross-legged upon the sward, 
his open wallet on his knee, the round and buxom 
Pardoner sat to cherish a bruised arm and to stare from 
earth to heaven. 





” 








HROUGH broad glades deep-hid within the wild 

they held thir march south and by east, a close, 
well-ordered company. And who among them all so 
merry as Giles o’ the Bow at the head of his sturdy 
archers? Who so grimly eager as mighty Walkyn, his 
heavy axe lightly a-swing, his long legs schooling 
themselves to his comrades’ slower time and pace? 
Who so utterly content as Black Roger, oft glancing 
from Beltane’s figure in the van to the files of his pike- 
men? And who so gloomy and thoughtful as Beltane, 
unmindful of the youthful knight who went beside 
him, and scarce heeding his soft-spoke words until his 
gaze by chance lighted upon the young knight’s armor 
that gleamed in the sun ‘neath rich surcoat; armor 
of the newest fashion of link, reinforced by plates of 
steel, gorget and breast, elbow and knee, and with 
cunningly jointed sollerets. Moreover, his shield bore 
the blazon of two hands, tight clasped, and the legend: 
Semper Fidelis. 

Now viewing all this with a smith’s knowledgeful 
eye, quick to note the costly excellence of this equip- 
ment, Beltane forthwith brake silence: 

**How do men name thee, sir knight?” 

Hereupon, after some delay, the young knight made 
answer: 

**Messire, the motto I bear upon my shield is a good 
motto, methinks. So shalt call me Fidelis an ye will, 
my lord.” 

**So be it, Sir Faithful.” 
to deep thought again. 

“IT pray you, my lord,” quoth Fidelis, 
so sad, so full of glo6m and thought?” 

“TIT seek how we may win through the gates of Bel- 
saye, Sir Fidelis, for they go strongly guarded night 
and day; yet this day, ere sunset, ope to us they must. 
But how — how?” 

**My lord,” spake Sir Fidelis, “I have heard say 
that few may go where many oft-times may not. Let 
first some two or three adventure it, hid ‘neath some 
close disguise = 

‘A disguise!” cried Beltane. ‘Ha! disguise. 
*Tis well bethought, good Fidelis. Forsooth, a dis- 
guise! And ‘twill be market day!” Thereafter Beltane 
strode on, head bent in frowning thought, nor 
spake again for a space. At length Beltane raised his 
head and, beholding the sun well-risen, halted his 
company beside a stream that flowed athwart their 
way, and sitting thereby, summoned to him the four 
—namely, Walkyn and Roger, Giles and Eric of 


Saying which Beltane fell 


“wherefore 








shown the secret way into the dungeons, unto that So saying, Beltane turned and coming to his sleeping the wry neck. And while they ate together, they 
charcoal-rogue for whose mis- held counsel on this wise: 
deeds so many folk had suf- “How think ye of this our 
fered. So they took this rascal A az atin ‘a ai rsa}: adventure, comrades all?” 
oe gpls em feo 0 aggre A complete short novel by C. N. and A. M. Williamson quoth Beltane. 


set him in the water-dungeons 
where rats do frolic, and to- 


night at sunset he dies by slow 
warning to— Ah! 


fire as a 


will appear in Christmas McClure’s. 
will be the fiction feature of the month. 


New York” 


“Lord John in 


“Forsooth, as a man do I 
think well of it,” spake Giles. 
“Ho! for the twang of bow- 
strings, [Continued on page 41] 
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Saving the Nation 
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ington, and a well-set-up officer in uniform 
came aboard and approached us with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Mr. Edison? I am Captain Campbell 
of General Weaver’s staff,” he said. ‘‘General 
Weaver is outside in his automobile and asks 
you to join him. The General thought it 
would be pleasanter to motor in to Wash- 
ington.” 

“That’s very kind of General Weaver,” 
said Edison, rising. 

“And Mr. Langston,” continued Captain 
Campbell, “General Weaver presents his 
compliments and hopes you will dine with 
Mr. Edison and himself at seven this evening 
at the Army and Navy Club.” 

“With pleasure.” 

I bowed and watched them as they left 
the train and entered a _ military-looking 
automobile that stood near the track with 
curtains drawn. A moment later they rolled 
away and I settled back comfortably in 
my seat, reflecting complacently on the 
high confidence that had been shown in 
my discretion. 


IFTEEN minutes later we drew into 

the great white station at Washington 
and I was surprised, us I left the train, 
to find General Weaver himself waiting 
on the platform. 

“You got here quickly, General,” I said 
to him. 

He gave me a ‘sharp glance. 
where?” 

“Why, from where you met our train,” I 
answered: 

“Your train? -What train? 
to meet Mr. Edison.” 

“But you did meet him 
mobile — at Hyattsville,” I 
surprise. 

The general stared in blank amazement. 
“T don’t know what you are talking about. 
{ haven’t left Washington. I haven’t seen 
Mr. Edison. What has happened? Tell 
me!” 

“Wait!” I said, as the truth began to 
break on me. “Is there a Captain Camp- 
bell on your staff?” 

He shook his head. “‘ No.” 

“Then — then—” I was trying to piece 
together the evidence. 

“Well? Go on!” he urged impatiently, 
whereupon I related the events of the morn- 
ing. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. “It’s an abduc- 
tion — unquestionably. This Captain Camp- 
bell was a German spy. You say the auto- 
mobile curtains were drawn? That made it 
dark inside, and no doubt the man who 
impersonated me wore motor goggles. 
Before Edison discovered the trick they 
were off at full speed and he was over- 
powered on the back seat. Think of that! 
Thomas A. Edison abducted by the 
Germans!” 

I shall come back to this mystery, the 
tangled threads of which I was finally to 
unravel in an adventure at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, that nearly cost me my life. That, 
however, was three weeks later, and during 
these weeks came happenings that rank with 
the most important in American history. 
There was first the battle that had been 
preparing south of the Potomac between 
von Mackensen’s advancing battalions and 
General Wood's valiant little army. This 
might be called the third battle of Bull Run, 
since it was fought near Manassas where 
Beauregard and Lee won their famous 
victories. 

Although General Wood's forces numbered 
only 60,000 men, more than half of them 
militia, against an army of 150,000 Germans, 
the American commander had two points 
of advantage, his ten miles of entrench- 
ments stretching from Remington to War- 
renton along the steep slopes of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, and his untried but for- 
midable preparations for dropping liquid 
chlorine from a fleet of aeroplanes upon an 
attacking army. 

In order to reach Washington the Germans 
must traverse a neck of land that lies be- 
tween the mountains and the Potomac’s 
broad arms. Here clouds of greenish death 
from heaven might or might not overwhelm 
them. That was the question. It was a 
new experiment in warfare. 

I should explain that during the previous 
months, thanks to the efficiency of the Com- 


“From 


I came here 


-in your auto- 
exclaimed in 





mittee of Seventeen, great quantities of 
liquid chlorine had been manufactured at Ni- 
agara Falls, where the Niagara Alkali Com- 
pany, the National Electrolytic Company, 
the Oldburg Electro-Chemical Company, the 
Castner Electrolytic Alkali Company, 
the Hooker Electro-Chemical Company and 
several others, working night and day 
and using 60,000 horse-power from the Ni- 
agara power plants and immense quantities 
of salt from the salt-beds in Western New 
York, had been able to produce 30,000 tons 
of liquid chlorine. And the Lackawanna 
Steel Company at Buffalo, in its immense 
tube plant, finished in 1920, had turned out 
half a million thin steel containers, torpedo- 
shaped, each holding 150 pounds of the 
deadly liquid. 

Also a great fleet of military aeroplanes 
had been made ready at the immense Wright 
and Curtiss factories on Grand Island in the 
Niagara River where a force of 10,000 men 
had been working night and day for weeks 
under government supervision. There were 
a hundred huge tractors with double fuse- 
lage and a wing spread of 200 feet, driven by 
four 350-horse-power motors. Each one of 
these, besides its crew, could carry two tons 
of chlorine in the containers, from Grand 
Island to Washington (their normal rate of 
flying was 120 miles an hour) in three hours 
against a moderate wind. And there were 
a thousand smaller machines, each able to 
carry a dozen of these chlorine bombs and 
the releasing apparatus. 

Five days before the battle the hundred 
great carriers began delivering their deadly 
loads on the heights of Arlington, south of 
the Potomac, each aeroplane making three 
trips from Niagara Falls every twenty-four 
hours, which meant that on the morning of 
November 5, 1921, when the German legions 
came within range of Leonard Wood's field 
artillery, there were 3,000 tons of liquid 
chlorine ready to be hurled down from the 
aerial fleet. 

I wish I could properly describe this 
strangest of battles which I witnessed from 
the heights back of Remington as well as 
my field glasses would permit. Never was 
there a more thrilling sight than the advance 
of those American aeroplanes, flying by 
squadrons in long V’s like flocks of huge 
birds, with a terrifying snarling of propellers. 
To right and left they manoeuvered, follow- 
ing wireless orders from the head of the line 
which now and then would break out bunt- 
ing for particular signals. 

So overwhelming was the force of American 
flyers, all armed with machine guns, that the 
Germans scarcely disputed the mastery of 
the air, and a score or two of their old- 
fashioned eagle type bi-planes were soon 
destroyed. It was mighty good to see 
America splendidly prepared in at least one 
thing. 


ND the chlorine! The war of chemistry 
out of the skies!) How can I picture that? 
It is certain that nothing like it had ever 
been seen before. Chlorine in trench fighting 
and in small quantities out of squirt-gun 
apparatus — plenty of that in 1915, with a 
few score killed or injured, but here it came 
down in hundreds of pounds, rained down 
along a whole battle front and rolled back in 
heavy clouds that spread over the valley 
like a yellow-green sea. And one breath of 
this deep into the lungs meant that the man 
fell as if dead. 
And yet, terrible and wonderful as it was, 
this effort failed utterly, and once again on 








the field of Bull Run the Stars and Stripes | 


went down to defeat. There were several 
reasons for this. General Wood dared not 
charge at the most favorable moment and, 
after their first demoralization, the great 
mass of the enemy learned to avoid the 
descending danger by running from it. The 
heavy chlorine clouds spread slowly and it 
was possible to avoid them by seeking higher 
ground. 

Even so, for hours the Americans fought 
with every advantage, and their artillery did 
frightful execution in the chlorine-swept areas. 
At twelve o'clock I sent off a cable to the 
Times that General Wood was winning, but 
at half-past twelve one of the big aeroplanes 
arrived from Niagara Falls with news that 
chilled our hearts. A German spy on Grand 
Island had blown up the great supply tank 
containing 20,000 tons of liquid chlorine. 













































Elected! 


“Our lovely Campbell can-didate 
Wins boundless approbation 
And all rejoice to see our choice 
Prepared to serve the nation.” 


And it makes good. 


Every promise of satisfaction that goes with 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup, you find more than ful- 
filled when you come to serve it on your table. 

Its tempting color and appetizing flavor are 
simply the index to its pure and nourishing 
quality. 

It looks so good and tastes so good because it 
is so good---through and through. Every ingre- 
dient is choice, high-grade, selected and pre- 
pared with daintiest care. 

That is why it promotes good health and 
good digestion. That is why the most partic- 
ular people order it by the dozen and enjoy 
it regularly and often. 

You'll find this the practical way, too. Why 
not begin today ? 
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“Slightly. Well enough to admire her very much. 
She must be terribly broken up. I wonder Day 
didn’t think of that.” 

} Cavenaugh replaced the photograph carefully, lita 
c,garette, and standing before the fire began to smoke. 
““Would you mind telling me about him? I never, met 
him, 
can’t help feeling interested. It was a queer thing.” 

Eastman took out his cigar case and leaned back in 
his deep chair. “In the days when I knew him best 
he hadn't any story, like the happy nations. Every- 
thing was properly atfranged for, him’ before he was 
born. He came into the world happy, healthy, clever, 
straight, 
right kind of fortune, neither too large nor too small. 
He helped to make the world an agreeable place to live 
in until he was twenty-six. Then he married as he 
should have married. :His wife was a Californian, ed- 
ucated abroad. Beautiful.. You have seen her picture?” 

Cavenaugh nodded... “Oh, many of them 

“She was’ interesting, too. Though she was dis- 
tinctly a person of the world, she had retained some- 
thing, just enough of the large Western manner. She 
had the habit of authority, of calling out a special 
train if she needed it, of using all our ingenious mechan- 
ical contrivances lightly and easily, without over-rating 
them. She and Dudley knew how to live better than 
most people. Their house was the most charming one 
I have ever known in New York. You felt freedom 
there, and a zest of life, and safety —absolute sanctu- 
ary —from everything sordid or petty. A whole society 
like that would justify the creation of man and would 
make our planet shine with a soft, peculiar radiance 
among the constellations. You think I’m putting it 
on thick?” 


HE young man sighed gently. “Oh, no! One has 


E.-always felt there must be people like that. I’ve 
never known any.” 
“They had *two children, beautiful ‘ones. After 


they had.been married for eight years, Rosina met this 
Spaniard., He must have amounted to something. 
She wasn’t a flighty woman. She came home and told 
Dudley how matters stood. He persuaded her to stay 
at home for six months and try to pull up. They 
were both fair-minded people, and I’m as sure as if I 
were the Almighty, that she did try. But at the end 
of the time, Rosina ‘went quietly off to Spain, and 
Dudley went to hunt in the Canadian Rockies. I met 
his party out there. I didn’t know his wife had left 
him and talked about her a good deal. I noticed that 
he never drank anything, and his light’ used to shine 
through the log chinks of his room until all hours, even 
after a hard day’s hunting. When I got back to New 
York, rumors were creeping about. Dudley did not 
come back. He. bought a ranch in Wyoming, built a 
big log house and kept splendid dogs and hcrses. One 
of his sisters went out to: keep house for him, and the 
children were there when they were not in school. He 
had a great many visitors, and everyone who came 
back talked about how well Dudley kept things going. 

“He put in two years out there. Then, last month, 
he had to come back on business. A trust fund had to 
be settled up, and he was administrator. I saw him 
at the club; same light, quick step, same gracious hand- 
shake. He was getting gray, and there 
was something softer in his manner; but 
he had a fine red tan on his face and said 
he found it delightful to be here in thie 
season when everything is going hard. 
The Madison Avenue house had been 
closed since Rosina left it. He went there 
to get some things his sister wanted. That, 
of course, was the mistake. He went 
alone, in the afternoon, and didn’t go out 
for dinner — found some sherry and tins of 
biscuit. in the sideboard. He shot himself 
sometime that night. There were pistols 
in his smoking-room. ‘They found burnt 
out ‘candles beside him in the morning. 
The gas and electricity were shut off. I 
suppose there, in his.own house, among 
his own things, it,was too much for him. 
no letters.” 

Cavenaugh blinked and brushed the lapel of ‘his 
coat. ‘I suppose,” he said slowly, “that every suicide 
is logical and reasonable, if one. knew all. the facts.” 

Eastman roused ‘himself. ‘“‘No,.I don‘t think so. 
I've known too many fellows who went off like that — 
more than I deserve, I think — and some of them were 
absolutely inexplicable. Ican understand Dudley; but 
I can’t see why healthy bachelors, with money enough, 
like ourselves, need such a device. It, reminds me.of 
what Dr. Johnson said, that the most. discouraging 
thing about life is the number of fads and hobbies and 
f..ke religions it takes to put people through a few years 
of it.” 

“Dr. Johnson? 


He left 


The specialist? Oh, the old fellow!” 


but of course I'd read a lot about. him, and i # 


with the right sort of connections and ‘the. 





said Cavenaugh imperturbably. “Yes, that’s inter- 
esting. Still, [fancy if one knew the facts — 
you know about Wyatt?” 

“TI don’t think so.” 

“You wouldn’t, probably. He was just a fellow 
about town who spent money. He wasn't one ,of ‘the 
forestieri, though. ‘Had connections here and owned a 


fine old place over on Staten Island.. He went in for. 


botany, and had been all over, hunting things; rusts, I 
believe. He had a yacht and used to take a gay crowd 


down about the South Seas, botanizing. He really did . 
I never knew such a spender —, 
He helped a lot of fellows and he was, 


botanize, I believe. 
only not flashy. 
awfully good to girls, the kind who come down*here to 
get a little fun, who don’t like to work and still aren’t 
really tough, the kind you see talking hard for their 
dinner. Nobody knows what becomes of them,. or 
what they get out of it, and there are hundreds of new 
ones every year. He helped dozens of ’em; it was iis 
who got me curious about the little shop girls. . Well, 
one afternoon when his tea was brought, he took 


prussic acid instead. He didn’t leave any letters, either; . 
They wouldn’t leave any ; 


people of any taste don’t. 


material reminder if they could help it. His lawyers 


found that he had just $314.72 above his debts when he . 


died. He had planned to spend all his money, and then 
take his tea; he had worked it out carefully.” 

Eastman reached for his pipe and pushed his chair 
away from the fire. “That looks like a considered 
case, but I don’t think philosophical suicides like that 
are common. I think they usually come from stress 
of feeling and are really, as the newspapers call them, 
desperate acts; done without a motive. You remember 
when Anna Karenina was under the wheels, she kept 
saying, “Why am I here?’” 

Cavenaugh rubbed his upper lip with his pink 
finger and made an effort to wrinkle his brows. “May 
I, please?” reaching for the whiskey. “But have 
you,” he asked, blinking as the soda flew at him, “have 
you ever known, yourself, cases that were really in- 
explicable?” 

“A few too many. I was in Washington just before 
Captain Jack Purden was married and I saw a good 
deal of him. Popular army man, fine record in the 
Philippines, married a charming girl with lots of 
money; mutual devotion. It was the gayest wedding 
of the winter, and they started for Japan. They stopped 
in San Francisco for a week and missed their boat 
because, as the bride wrote back to Washington, they 
were too happy to move. They took the next boat, 
were both good sailors, had exceptional weather. After 
they had been out for two weeks, Jack got up from his 
deck chair one afternoon, yawned, put down his book, 
and stood before his wife. ‘Stop reading for a moment 
and look at me.’ She laughed and asked him why. 
‘Because you happen to be good to look at.’ He nodded 
to her, went back to the stern and was never seen again. 
Must have gone down to the lower deck and slipped 
overboard, behind the machinery. It was the luncheon 
hour, not many people about; steamer cutting through 
a soft green sea. That’s one of the most baffling cases 
I know. His friends raked up his past, and it was as 
trim as a cottage garden. If he’d so much as dropped 
an ink spot on his fatigue uniform, they'd have found it. 
He wasn’t emotional or moody; wasn’t, indeed, very 
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interesting; simply a good soldier, fond of all the pomp- 
ous little formalities that make up a military man’s 
life. What do you make of that, my boy?” 

Cavenaugh stroked his chin. “Tt s very puzzling, I 
admit. Still, if one knew eve 

“But we do know everything. His friends wanted 
to find something to help them out, to help the girl 
out, to help the case of the human creature.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean things that people could unearth,” 
said Cavenaugh uneasily. “But possibly there were 
things that couldn’t be found out.’ 

Eastman shrugged his shoulders. “It’s my ex- 
perience that when there are ‘things’ as you call them, 








they’re very apt to be found. There is no such thing: 
To make any.move at-all one has -to 


as a: secret. 
employ human agencies, employ at least one human 
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agent. Even when the pirates killed the men who 
buried their gold for them, the bones told thestory.” 

Cavenaugh rubbed his hands together and smiled 
his sunny smile. 

“T like that idea. It’s reassuring. If we can have 
no secrets,’ it means that we can t after all, go so far 
afield as ‘we might,” he, hesitated, ‘ “yes as we might.” 

' Eastman looked at him sourly. “Cavenaugh, when 
you've practised law in New York for twelve years, 
you find that people.can’t go far in any direction, ex- 
cept —” - He thrust his forefinger sharply at the floor, 
“Even in that direction, few people can do anything 
out of the ordinary. Our range is limited. Skip a few 
baths, and we become. personally objectionable. The 
slightest carelessness can rot a man’s integrity or give 
him ptomaine poisoning. We keep up only by inces- 
sant: cleansing operations, of mind-and body. What 
we call character, is held-together by all sorts of tacks 
and. strmgs and glue.” 


AVENAUGH looked startled. “Come now, it’s not 
.so, bad as that, is it? I’ve always thought that a 
serious man, like you, ‘must know a lot of Launcelots.” 
When Eastman only laughed, the younger man squirmed 
about, in his: chair. He spoke again hastily, as if he 
were embarrassed. “Your military friend may have 
had personal experiences, however, that his friends 
couldn’t possibly get a line on. He may accidentally 
have come to.a place where he saw himself in too un- 
pleasant a light. I believe people can be chilled by a 
draft from outside, somewhere.” 

“Outside?” Eastman echoed.. “Ah, you mean the 
far outside! Ghosts, delusions, eh?” 

Cavenaugh winced. . “That’s putting it strong. 
Why not say tips from the outside? Delusions belong to 
a diseased mind, don’t they? There are some of us who 
have no minds to speak of, who yet have had experi- 
ences. I’ve had a little something in that line myself 
and I don’t look it, do I?” 

Eastman looked at, the bland countenance turned 
tow ard him. “Not exactly. What’s your delusion?” 

“Tt’s not a delusion. It’ s a haunt.” 

The lawyer chuckled. “‘Soul of a lost Casino girl?” 

“No; an old gentleman. A most unattractive old 
gentleman, who, follows.me about.” 

“Does he want money?” 

Cavenaugh sat up straight. “No. I wish to God 
he wanted anything —- but the pleasure of my society! 
Id let him clean me out to be rid of him. He’s a real 
article. You saw him yourself that night when you 
came to my rooms to borrow a dictionary, and he went 
down the fire-escape. You saw him down in the court.” 

“Well, I saw somebody down in.the court, but I’m 
too cautious to take it for granted that I saw what you 
saw. Why, anyhow, should I-see your haunt? If it 
was your friend-I saw, he impressed me disagreeably. 
How did you pick him up? 

Cavenaugh looked gloomy. “That was queer, too. 
Charley Burke and I had motored out to Long Beach, 
about a year ago, sometime in,October, I think. We 
had supper and stayed -until. late.. When we were 
coming home, my car broke down. We had a lot of 
girls along who had to get back for morning rehearsals 
and things; so I sent them'all into town in Charley’s 
car, and he was to send a man back to tow me home. 
I was driving myself, and didn’t want to 
leave: my machine. We had not taken a 
direct road: back; so I was stuck in a lone- 
some, woody place, no houses about. I got 
chilly and made a fire, and was putting 
in the time comfortably enough, when 
this old party steps up. He was in shabby 
evening clothes and a top hat, and had 
on his usual white gloves. How he got 
there, at three o'clock in the morning, 
miles from any town or railway, I'll leave 
it to. you to figure out. He surely had no 
car... When I saw him coming up to the 
fire, I disliked him. He had a silly, 
apologetic walk. His teeth were chatter- 
ing, and I asked, him to sit down. He got 
down.,like a: clothes-horse folding up. I 
offered him a cigarette, and when lie took off his gloves 
I couldn’t help noticing how knotted .and spotty his 
hands were: . He was asthmatic, and took his breath 
with a wheeze. , ‘Haven't you got anything — refres!:- 
ing in there?’ he asked, nodding at the car. When | 
told him I hadn’t, he sighed.’ ‘Ah, you young fellows 
are greedy. You drink it_all, up. - You drink it all up, 
all up — up!’ he kept chewi ing it over.’ 

" Cavenaugh paused and looked embarrassed again. 
“The thing that was most unpleasant’ is “difficult to 
explain. ‘The old-man sat.there by the fire and leered 
at me with a silly sort of admiration that was — well, 
more than humiliating. ‘Gay boy, gay, dog!” he would 
mutter, and when he grinned he showed his teeth, worn 
and yellow — shells. . I remembered that it was better 
to talk casually to insane people; [Continued on page 63] 
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Her swimming eyes oped suddenly wide, and she stared and stared beyond Sir Gui, insomuch that he turned and started back 
amazed — to behold a mighty man whose great bulk filled the doorway 


BELTANE — by Jeffery Farnol 


ELTANE awoke to the shrill notes of a 
horn, and, starting to sleepy elbow, 
heard the call and challenge of sentinel 
and outpost from the bank above. Thereafter 

presently appeared Giles (that chanced to be captain 
of the watch) very joyously hauling along a little man, 
placid and rotund. A plump little man whose sober 
habit, smacking of things ecclesiastic, was at odds 
with his face that beamed forth jovial and rubicund 
from the shades of his wide-eaved hat —a pilgrim-like 
hat, adorned with many small pewter images of divers 
saints. About his waist was a girdle, where hung a 
goodly wallet, plump like himself and eke as well 
filled. A right buxom wight was he, comfortable and 
round, who, though hurried along in the archer’s lusty 
grip, smiled placidly, and spake him sweetly thus: 

““Hug me not so lovingly, good youth. Abate — 
abate thy hold upon my tender nape lest, sweet lad, 
the holy Saint Amphibalus strike thee deaf, dumb, 
blind, and latterly, dead.” 

“Why, Giles,” quoth Beltane, blinking in the dawn, 
“‘what dost bring hither so early in the morning?” 

“Lord, ’tis what they call a Pardoner, that dealeth 
in relies, whereby they do pretend to divers miracles 
and wonders.” 

“Verily, verily,’ nodded the little man placidly, “I 
have here in my wallet, a twig from Moses’ burning 
bush, with the great toe of Thomas A. _Didy mus, the 
thumb of the blessed Saint Alban 

“Ha, rogue!”’ quoth Giles, ““when I was a monk we 
had four thumbs of the good Saint Alban -——” 

“Why then, content you, fond youth,” smiled the 
P. ardoner, “* my thumb is number one 

“Oh, tall brother,” quoth Giles, “’tis an irreverent 
knave, that maketh the monk in me arise; my very 
toes do twitch for to kick his lewd and sacrilegious 
carcase — and, lord, he would kick wondrous soft 

‘And therein, sweet and gentle lord,” beamed the 
little buxom man, “therein lieth a recommendation of 
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itself. Divers noble lords have kicked me very famil- 
iarly ere now. and finding me soft and tender have, 
forthwith, kicked again.” 

““Now, by the Rood!” says Beltane, sitting up and 
staring, “whence had you this, Giles?” 

“My lord, twas found by the man Jenkyn snoring 
within the geen, together with a mule —a sorry 
beast; a capon partly devoured; a pasty — well spiced, 
and a wine-skin — empty, alas! But for who it is, 
and whence it cometh of 

“Sweet, courteous lord, — resplendent, youthful sir, 
T come from north and south, from east and west, o’er 
land, o’er sea, but lately from the holy shrine of the 
blessed Saint Amphibalus. As to who I am and what 
— the universal want am I; for I do stand for health, 
fleshly and spiritual. I can cure your diseases of the 
soul, mind and body. Moreover, I have a rare charm 
and notable cure for the worms, together with divers 
salves,- electuaries, medicaments and nostrums from 
the farthest Orient.” 

‘Alas, for poor humanity!” sighed Beltane. 

**Forsooth, alas! indeed, messire, and likewise woe!” 
nodded the Pardoner, “‘for thou, my lord, thou art but 
human, after all.” 

“Indeed at times, *twould almost seem so!’’ nodded 
Beltane gravely. 

“And therefore,” quoth the Pardoner, “‘and there- 
fore, most noble, gentle lord, art thou most assuredly 
and inevitably As 

“Cursed?” said Beltane. 

“Cursed!” sighed the Pardoner. “All men be more 
prone to sin when youth doth riot in their veins, and 











alas, thou art very young, messire, so do I tremble for . 


thee.” 
“Yet with each hour do I grow older!” 
“And behold in this hour come I declaring to thee 








there is no sin so vile but that, through me, Hol 

Church shall grant thee remission — at a price! 
**At a price!” nodded Beltane. 

**Good, my lord,” spake Giles, viewing the Pardoner’ 


plump person with a yearning eye, “‘pray thee bid m 
kick him hence!” 

**Not so, Giles, since from all things may we learn 
with patience. Here now is one that hath traveles 
and seen much and should be wise ——”’ 

**Forsooth, messire, I have been so accounted erg 
now,” nodded the Pardoner. 

**Dost hear, Giles? Thus, from his wisdom I ma: 
perchance grow wiser than I am. So get thee back t 
thy duty, Giles. Begone—thy presence doth di 
tract us.” 

Hereupon Giles frowned upon the Pardoner an 
scowling, strode away. 

*“Now, messire,” quoth the Pardoner, opening hi 
wallet, “‘now in the matter of sinning, messire, an tho 
hast some pet and peculiar vice — some littl e, prett 
vanity, some secret, sweet transgre ssion - 

“Nay, first,” quoth Beltane, “‘’tis sure thou hast 
tongue ——”’ 

“O infallibly, messire; a sweet tongue — a tongue at 
tuned to cunning = wah yw 

“*Good Pardoner, a lonely wight am I, ignorant of th 
world and of its ways and doings. So for thy tongu 
will I barter base coin — what canst tell me for thi 
fair gold piece?” 

“Anything ye will, messire.” 

“Come now, discourse to me of worldly things - 
how men do trim their beards these days. What sin 
be most i’ the fashion, if Duke Ivo sleepeth o’ night: 
whether Pentavalon City standeth yet?” 

“Aha!” cried the Pardoner (coin safely pouched 
**T can tell ye tales a-plenty; sly, merry tales of lovel; 
ladies fair and gay. I can paint ye a tongue picture « 
one beyond all fair ladies fair — her soft, white bod 
panting-warm for kisses, the lure of her mouth, th 
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languorous passion of her eyes, the glorious mantle of 
her flame-like hair. I'li tell of how she, full of witching, 
wanton wiles, love-alluring, furtive fled fleet-footed 
from the day and — there amid the soft and slumberous 
silence of the tender trees did yield her love to one be- 
yond all beings blest. Thus, sighing and a-swoon, 
did Helen fair, a Duchess proud : 

**“Ah!” cried Beltane, clenching sudden fist, “what 
base and lying babble do ye speak? Helen, forsooth — 
dare ye name her, O, Thing?” 

Now before Beltane’s swift and blazing anger the 
Pardoner’s assurance wilted on the instant and he 
cowered behind a lifted elbow. 

“‘Nay, nay, most potent lord,” he stammered, 
**spit on me an ye will — spit, I do implore thee, but 
strike me not. Beseech thee, sir, in what do I offend? 
The story runs that the proud and wilful lady is fled 
away, none know wherefore, why, nor where. I do 
but read the riddle thus: wherefore should she flee but 
for love, and if for love, then with a man, and if with a 
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“*Enough of her!” quoth Beltane, scowling; “woman 
and her wiles is of none account to me!” 
OW — how?” gasped the Pardoner. “Of no 


account! Woman! But thou’rt youthful — of 

no account! Thou’rt a man very strong and lusty! Of 
no account, forsooth! O, Venus, hear him! Woman, 
forsooth! But this very week I did good trade in fair 
Belsaye with divers women — three were but ordinary 
indulgences for certain small marital transgressions; 
but one, a tender maid and youthful, being put to the 
torme nt, had de nounced her father and lover 
‘The torment?” quoth Beltane, starting. 
torment, say you?” 

**Aye, messire! 





“The 


Belsaye setteth a rare new fashion 
in torments of late. Howbeit, the father and lover being 
denounced before Sir Gui’s tribunal, they were fe rth- 
with hanged upon my Lord Gui’s new gibbets 
““O — hanged?” quoth Beltane. ‘‘Hanged?” 

** Aye, forsooth, by the neck, as is the fashion. Now 
cometh this woeful wench to me vowing she heard 
their voices i’ the night, and, to quiet these voices 
besought of me a pardon. But she had but two sorry 
silver pieces, and pardons be costly things. And when 
she could get no pardon, she went home and that night 
killed herself — silly wench! Ha! my lord — good 
messire — my arm — holy Saints, *twill break!” 

“Killed herself — and for lack of thy pitiful, ac- 
cursed pardon! Heard you aught else in Belsaye — 
speak!”” And Beltane’s cruel grip tightened. 

“‘Indeed — indeed that will I, good news, 
news — O, my lord, loose my arm!” 

“Thine arm, good Pardoner—thine arm? Aye, 
take it back, it availeth me nothing — take it and 
cherish it. To part with a pardon for but two silver 
pieces were a grave folly! So pray you forgive now my 
ungentleness and speak me thy good, sweet tidings.” 

"Tis told in Belsaye on right good authority that a 
certain vile knave, a lewd, seditious rogue hight Bel- 
tane, that was aforetime a charcoal-burner and there- 
after a burner of gibbets — as witness my lord Duke's 
tall, great and goodly gallows that was beside a 
prison breaker and known traitor, hath been taken by 
the doughty Sir Pertolepe, lord Warden of the Marches, 
and by him very properly roasted and burned to death 
within his great Keep of Garthlaxton.” 

“Roasted, forsooth?” said Beltane, his gaze yet afar 
off; “and, forsooth, burned to ashes. Then forsooth 
is he surely dead?” 

ave that is he; and his ¢ shes scattered on adung-hill.’ 

\ dung-hill ha?’ 

**He was but a charcoal-burning knave, ‘tis said 
a rogue base-bern and a traitor. Now hereupon my 
lord, the good lord Sir Gui set a close watch upon the 
townsfolk whereby he apprehended divers suspected 
rogues, and putting them to the torture, found thereby 
proofs of their vile sedition; insomuch that though the 
women held their peace for the most part, certain men 
enduring not, did confess knowledge of a subterraneous 
passage “neath the wall. Then did Sir Gui cause this 
passage to be stopped, and four gibbets to be set up 
within the market-place, and thereon at sunset every 
day did hang four men, whereto the townsfolk were 
summoned by sound of tucket and drum; until upon a 
certain evening some six days since (myself standing by) 
came a white friar hight Friar Martin, well known in 
Belsaye, and bursting through the throng he did loud- 
voiced proclaim himself the traitor that had oped and 
shown the secret way into the dungeons, unto that 
charcoal-rogue for whose mis- 
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sweet, noble, good my lord, what— what would 
ye —” for Beltane had risen and was looking down 
at the crouching Pardoner, suddenly haggard, pallid- 
lipped, and with eyes a-glare with awful menace; but 
now the Pardoner saw that those eyes looked through 
him and beyond — living eyes in a face of death. 

“*Messire — messire!’”’ quavered the Pardoner on 
trembling knees; but Beltane, as one that is deaf and 
blind, strode forward and over him, and as he went 
set his bugle to his lips and sounded a rallying note. 
Forthwith came men that ran towards him at speed, 
but now was there no outcry or confusion and their 
mail gleamed ig the early sun as they fei into their 
appointed rank and company. Then Beltane set his 
hands ,unto his eyes and thereafter stared up to the 
heavens and round about upon the fair earth as one 
that wakes from a dream evil and hateful, and spake, 
sudden and harsh-voiced: 

““Now hither to me, Walkyn, Giles and Roger. Ye 
do remember how upon a time we met a white friar in 
the green that was a son of God — they call him Brother 
Martin? Ye do remember brave Friar Martin?” 

“‘Aye, lord, we mind him!” quoth the three. 

“Ye will remember how that we did, within the green, 
aid him to bury a dead maid, young and fair and 
tender — yet done to shameful death?” 

“Verily, master — a noble lady,” growled Walkyn. 

“So now do I tell thee that, as she died — snatched 
out of life by brutal hands — so, at this hour, even as 
we stand idle here, other maids do suffer and die within 
Belsaye town. To-day, as we stand here, good Friar 
Martin lies within the noisome water-dungeons where 
rats do frolic. Thou dost remember, Roger, how, 
within the keep at Belsaye I swore an oath unto Sir 
Gui? So now — this very hour — must we march cn 
Belsaye that this my oath may be kept.” But here 
a murmur arose that hummed from rank to rank; heads 
were shaken and gruff voices spake on this wise: 

““Belsaye? °Tis a long day’s march to Belsaye.” 

“* Forsooth, and we have here much booty already —— 

““Ha — booty!” cried Beltane, “there spake tall 
Orson, methinks!” 

““Aye,”’ cried another voice, loud and defiant, “‘and 
we be no soldiers, master, to march ’gainst walled 
cities, look’ee. Foresters are we, to live secure and 
free within the merry greenwood. Is’t not so, good 


fellows?” 

“And there spake Jenkyn o’ the Ford!” quoth 
Beltane. ‘Stand forth, Orson, and Jenkyn with thee 
—so! Now hearken again. Within Belsaye men — 

too! — have endured the torment, 
at sundown, a noble man doth burn, 


” 


aye, and women, 
Orson. To-day, 
Jenkyn.” 

““Why, look’ee, master,” spake Jenkyn, bold-voiced 
yet blenching from Beltane’s unswerving gaze, “‘look’ee, 
good master, here is no matter for honest woodsmen, 
look’ee —” 

**Ave,”’ nodded tall Orson, “‘’tis no matter of ours, 
so wherefore should us meddle?” 

““And ye have swords, I see,’ quoth Beltane, “‘and 
thereto hands wherewith to fight; yet do ye speak, 
forsooth, of booty, and fain would lie hid secure within 
the green? So be it! Bring forth the record, Giles, 
and strike me out the names of Orson and Jenkyn, the 
which, being shaped like men are yet no men. Give 
therefore unto each his share of booty and let him go 
hence.”’ So saying, Beltane turned and looked upon the 
closed-drawn ranks that murmured and muttered no 
more. Quoth he: 

“Now, an there be any here among us so faint- 
hearted — so unworthy as this Orson and Jenkyn, why, 
let him now go forth of this our company. O, men! 
O, men of Pentavalon, do ye not hear them, these 
woeful ones — do ye not hear them crying to us from 
searing flame, from dungeon and gibbet — do ye not 
hear?” Thus spake Beltane quick and passionate and 
thereafter paused, waiting their answer; but no man 
spake or moved, only from their grim ranks a growl 
went up ominous and deep, and eyes grown bright and 
fierce glared upon tall Orson and Jenkyn o’ the Ford, 
who shuffled with their feet and fumbled with their 
hands and knew not where to look. 

‘Tis well, ‘tis well, good comrades all!” spake 
Beltane in a while, “this night, mayhap, shall we, each 
one, achieve great things. Go now, dig ye a pit and 
therein hide such treasure as ye will and thereafter arm 
ye at points, for in the hour we march. Eric, see each 
doth bear with him food, and Giles, look that their 
quivers be full.” 

So saying, Beltane turned and coming to his sleeping 








deeds so many folk had suf- 
fered. So they took this rascal 
friar and scourged him and 
set him in the water-dungeons 
where rats do frolic, and to- 


night at sunset he dies by slow 
warning to — Ah! 


fire as a 
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place forthwith began to don his armor. And presently 


he was aware of and Jenkyn standirg without 
the cave and each with look downcast; and eke they 
fumbled with their hands and shuffled with their feet 
and fain were to speak, yet found no word. But at 
last spake Jenkyn humbly and on this wise: 

“Master, here come I, look’ee, with Orson that is 
my comrade, look’ee ——” 

“Nay, go get thee to thy booty!” says Beltane, 
busied with his armor. 

“Nay, but look’ee master, we be 

““No men!” quoth Beltane. “Thus would I be free 
of ye both — so get you hence.” 

“But, good master,” spake Orson, “we do ha’ 
changed our minds — it do be a direful thing to burn, 
and if they do ha’ tormented maids —— 

“°Tis no matter of thine,” quoth Beltane. “So go 
thy ways and meddle not.” 

“But, master, look’ee now, we be. stout men, and 
look’ee, we be full of lust to fight — O, master, let us 
go! Kneel, Orson, bend — bend thy long shanks, 
look’ee —”’ And forthwith on their knees fell Jenkyn 
and tall Orson with pleading eyes and eager hands out- 
stretched. 

“O, master, look’ee, let us go!” 

“Aye, we do ha’ changed our minds, master!” 

“Then be it so!” said Beltane, ““and I pray ye be 
ever faithful to your minds!”” Then took they Beltane’s 
hand to kiss and thereafter up they sprang and went 
rejoicing to their company. 

And within the hour, mail and basinet agleam, the 
two hundred and twenty and four marched forth of 
the hollow with step blithe and free, and swung away 
through the green till the sound of voice and laughter, 
the ring and clash of their going was died away and 
none remained, save where, cross-legged upon the sward, 
his open wallet on his knee, the round and buxom 
Pardoner sat to cherish a bruised arm and to stare from 
earth to heaven. 


HROUGH broad glades deep-hid within the wild 

they held thcir march south and by east, a close, 
well-ordered company. And who among them all so 
merry as Giles o’ the Bow at the head of his sturdy 
archers? Who so grimly eager as mighty Walkyn, his 
heavy axe lightly a-swing, his long legs schooling 
themselves to his comrades’ slower time and pace? 
Who so utterly content as Black Roger, oft glancing 
from Beltane’s figure in the van to the files of his pike- 
men? And who so gloomy and thoughtful as Beltane, 
unmindful of the youthful knight who went beside 
him, and scarce heeding his soft-spoke words until his 
gaze by chance lighted upon the young knight’s armor 
that gleamed in the sun ‘neath rich surcoat; armor 
of the newest fashion of link, reinforced by plates of 
steel, gorget and breast, elbow and knee, and with 
cunningly jointed sollerets. Moreover. his shield bore 
the blazon of two hands, tight clasped, and the legend: 
Semper Fidelis. 

Now viewing all this with a smith’s knowledgeful 
eye, quick to note the costly excellence of this equip- 
ment, Beltane forthwith brake silence: 

“How do men name thee, sir knight?” 

Hereupon, after some delay, the young knight made 
answer: 

“*Messire, the motto I bear upon my shield is a good 
motto, methinks. So shalt call me Fidelis an ye will, 
my lord.” 

**So be it, Sir Faithful.” 
to deep thought again. 

“IT pray you, my lord,” quoth Fidelis, 
so sad, so full of gloom and thought?” 

“I seek how we may win through the gates of Bel- 
saye, Sir Fidelis, for they go strongly guarded night 
and day; yet this day, ere sunset, ope to us they must. 
But how — how?” 

**My lord,” spake Sir Fidelis, “I have heard say 
that few may go where many oft-times may not. Let 
first some two or three adventure it, hid “neath some 
close disguise es 

“A disguise!” cried Beltane. “Ha! a disguise. 
Tis well bethought, good Fidelis. Forsooth, a dis- 
guise! And ‘twill be market day!”’ Thereafter Beltane 
strode on, head bent in frowning thought, nor 
spake again for a space. At length Beltane raised his 
head and, beholding the sun well-risen, halted his 
company beside a stream that flowed athwart their 
way, and sitting thereby, summoned to him the four 
—namely, Walkyn and Roger, Giles and Eric of 
the wry neck. And while they ate together, they 
held counsel on this wise: 

“*How think ye of this our 
adventure, comrades . all?” 
quoth Beltane. 

‘“‘Forsooth, as a man do I 
think well of it,” spake Giles. 
“Ho! for the twang of bow- 
strings, (Continued on page 41) 
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Saying which Beltane fell 


“* wherefore 
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Saving the Nation 


{Continued from page 11} 





ington, and a well-set-up officer in uniform 
came aboard and approached us with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Mr. Edison? I am Captain Campbell 
of General Weaver's staff,” he said. ‘‘General 
Weaver is outside in his automobile and asks 
you to join him. The General thought it 
would be pleasanter to motor in to Wash- 
ington.” 

“That’s very kind of General Weaver,” 
said Edison, rising. 

“And Mr. Langston,” continued Captain 
Campbell, “General Weaver presents his 
compliments and hopes you will dine with 
Mr. Edison and himself at seven this evening 
at the Army and Navy Club.” 

“With pleasure.” 

I bowed and watched them as they left 
the train and entered a_ military-looking 
automobile that stood near the track with 
curtains drawn. -A moment later they rolled 
away and I settled back comfortably in 
my seat, reflecting complacently on the 
high confidence that had been shown in 
my discretion. 


IFTEEN minutes later we drew into 

the great white station at Washington 
and I was surprised, as I left the train, 
to find General Weaver himself waiting 
on the platform. 

“You got here quickly, General,” I said 
to him. 

He gave me a sharp glance. 
where?”’ 

““Why, from where you met our train,” I 
answered, « 

“Your train? What train? I came here 
to meet Mr. Edison.” 

“But you did meet him — in your auto- 
mobile — at Hyattsville,” I exclaimed in 
surprise 

The general stared in blank amazement. 
“T don’t know what you are talking about. 
[ haven’t left Washington. I haven’t seen 
Mr. Edison. What has happened? Tell 
me!” 

“Wait!” I said, as the truth began to 
break on me. “Is there a Captain Camp- 
bell on your staff?” 

He shook his head. “No.” 

“Then — then —” I was trying to piece 
together the evidence. 

“Well? Go on!” he urged impatiently, 
whereupon I related the events of the morn- 
ing. 

*“Good Lord!” he cried. “It’s an abduc- 
tion — unquestionably. This Captain Camp- 
bell was a German spy. You say the auto- 
mobile curtains were drawn? That made it 
dark inside, and no doubt the man who 
impersonated me wore motor goggles. 
Before Edison discovered the trick they 
were off at full speed and he was over- 
powered on the back seat. Think of that! 
Thomas A. Edison abducted by the 
Germans!” 

I shall come back to this mystery, the 
tangled threads of which I was finally to 
unravel in an adventure at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, that nearly cost me my life. That, 
however, was three weeks later, and during 
these weeks came happenings that rank with 
the most important in American history. 
There was first the battle that had been 
preparing south of the Potomac between 
von Mackensen’s advancing battalions and 
General Wood’s valiant little army. This 
might be called the third battle of Bull Run, 
since it was fought near Manassas where 
Beauregard and Lee won théir famous 
victories. 

Although General Wood's forces numbered 
only 60,000 men, more than half of them 
militia, against an army of 150,000 Germans, 
the American commander had two points 
of advantage, his ten miles of entrench- 
ments stretching from Remington to War- 
renton along the steep slopes of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, and his untried but for- 
midable preparations for dropping liquid 
chlorine from a fleet of aeroplanes upon an 
attacking army. 

In order to reach Washington the Germans 
must trayerse a neck of land that lies be- 
tween the mountains and the Potomac’s 
broad arms. Here clouds of greenish death 
from heaven might or might not overwhelm 
them. That was the question. It was a 
new experiment in warfare. 

I should explain that during the previous 
months, thanks to the efficiency of the Com- 
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mittee of Seventeen, great quantities of 
liquid chlorine had been manufactured at Ni- 
agara Falls, where the Niagara Alkali Com- 
pany, the National Electrolytic Company, 
the Oldburg Electro-Chemical Company, the 
Castner Electrolytic Alkali Company, 
the Hooker Electro-Chemical Company and 
several others, working night and day 
and using 60,000 horse-power from the Ni- 
agara power plants and immense quantities 
of salt from the salt-beds in Western New 
York, had been able to produce 30,000 tons 
of liquid chlorine. And the Lackawanna 
Steel Company at Buffalo, in its immense 
tube plant, finished in 1920, had turned out 
half a million thin steel containers, torpedo- 
shaped, each holding 150 pounds of the 
deadly liquid. 

Also a great fleet of military aeroplanes 
had been made ready at the immense Wright 
and Curtiss factories on Grand Island in the 
Niagara River where a force of 10,000 men 
had been working night and day for weeks 
under government supervision. There were 
a hundred huge tractors with double fuse- 
lage and a wing spread of 200 fect, driven by 
four 350-horse-power motors. Each one of 
these, besides its crew, could carry two tons 
of chlorine in the containers, from Grand 
Island to Washington (their normal rate of 
flying was 120 miles an hour) in three hours 
against a moderate wind. And there were 
a thousand smaller machines, each able to 
carry a dozen of these chlorine bombs and 
the releasing apparatus. 

Five days before the battle the hundred 
great carriers began delivering their deadly 
loads on the heights of Arlington, south of 
the Potomac, each aeroplane making three 
trips from Niagara Falls every twenty-four 
hours, which meant that on the morning of 
November 5, 1921, when the German legions 
came within range of Leonard Wood’s field 
artillery, there were 3,000 tons of liquid 
chlorine ready to be hurled down from the 
aerial fleet. 

I wish I could properly describe this 
strangest of battles which I witnessed from 
the heights back of Remington as well as 
my field glasses would permit. Never was 
there a more thrilling sight than the advance 
of those American aeroplanes, flying by 
squadrons in long V’s like flocks of huge 
birds, with a terrifying snarling of propellers. 
To right and left they manoeuvered, follow- 
ing wireless orders from the head of the line 
which now and then would break out bunt- 
ing for particular signals. 

So overwhelming was the force of American 
flyers, all armed with machine guns, that the 
Germans scarcely disputed the mastery of 
the air, and a score or two of their old- 
fashioned eagle type bi-planes were soon 
destroyed. It was mighty good to see 
America splendidly prepared in at least one 
thing. 


ND the chlorine! The war of chemistry 
out of the skies! How can I picture that? 
It is certain that nothing like it had ever 
been seen before. Chlorine in trench fighting 
and in small quantities out of squirt-gun 
apparatus — plenty of that in 1915, with a 
few*score killed or injured, but here it came 
down in hundreds’ of pounds, rained down 
along a whole battle-front and rolled back in 
heavy clouds that spread ever the valley 
like a yellow-green sea. And one breath of 
this deep into the lungs meant that the man 
fell as if dead. 

And yet, terrible and wonderful as it was, 
this effort failed utterly, and once again on 
the field of Bull Run the Stars and Stripes 
went down to defeat. There were several 
reasons for this. General Wood dared not 
charge at the most favorable moment and, 
after their first demoralization, the great 
mass of the enemy learned to avoid the 
descending danger by running from it. The 
heavy chlorine clouds spread slowly and it 
was possible to avoid them by seeking higher 
ground. 

Even so, for hours the Americans fought 
with every advantage, and their artillery did 
frightful execution in the chlorine-swept areas. 
At twelve o'clock I sent off a cable to the 
Times that General Wood was winning, but 
at half-past twelve one of the big aeroplanes 
arrived from Niagara Falls with news that 
chilled our hearts. A German spy on Grand 
Island had blown up the great supply tank 
containing 20,000 tons of liquid chlorine. 














Elected! 


“Our lovely Campbell can-didate 
Wins boundless approbation 
And all rejoice to see our choice 
Prepared to serve the nation.” 


And it makes good. 


Every promise of satisfaction that goes with 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup, you find more than ful- 
filled when you come to serve it on your table. 

Its tempting color and appetizing flavor are 
simply the index to its pure and nourishing 
quality. 

It looks so good and tastes so good because it 
is so good---through and through. Every ingre- 
dient is choice, high-grade, selected and pre- 
pared with daintiest care. 

That is why it promotes good health and 
good digestion. That is why the most partic- 
ular people order it by the dozen and enjoy 
it regularly and often. 

You'll find this the practical way, too. Why 
not begin today ? 





21 kinds 


10c a can 
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Dog Eat Dog In Business. 


A Twentieth Century Dialogue Showing How 
Your Competitors Would View a Fire In Your Business 


BY J. D. PRYOR 


General Manager: Harvey, here’s a 
chance for something big. Get letters 
out to all of the Alloy Products Co’s. 
customers quick and we'll nail a bunch 
of immediate orders and a lot of steady 
new customers. 

I don’t quite get you. 
I've been over the Alloy’s customers 
with a fine tooth comb. They’ve got 
‘em sewed up tight. Price quotations 
didn’t even put a dent in them. 


Sales Manager: 


General Manager: That was yesterday. 
Today it’s another story. Look at this 
paper. The Alloy’s enameling depart- 
ment and part of the stamping 
shop was burned out last night. 
They can’t fill their orders. 
They're out of business for three 


months at least. 


Sales Mana er: Fine for their 
competitors but tough on them. 
General Manager: ‘Too bad, but 


we can’t go to sleep until all the 
other fellows who read about this 


fire get busy. It’s dog eat dog in ' 
a case like this and Tm 


going to be the 
first to capitalize 


their mistake. 

Sales Manager: \\ 
You mean mis- < 
fortune, not mis- 

take. 


General Manager: 
I said mistake. 
Don’t you realize 
that we are en- 
tirely protected 
from fire by a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
and won't burn up with a lot of urgent 
orders unfilled? Emphasize in your 
letter that we're permanently in  busi- 
Send a letter to our salesmen to 
your circular. Do you get 


ness, 
follow up 
the idea? 
build- 


fellow’s 


Sales Manager: I've got you; 
ing business on the other 
mistake. 


The facts below show that big business 
men today recognize what this dia- 
logue brings out, namely that your 
rivals will find new customers in the 
ashes of your business. 


What Fifty Big Firms Say 


Ikenry Ford refuses to buy supplies 
from any concern which is so reckless 
that it goes along without automatic 
sprinklers. He does not intend to be 
crippled because a factory from which 
he draws supplies “has to stop some 


morning to dig itself out of a_ hot 
ash heap.” 
System, the leading busimess man’s 


magazine of the country, has been inves- 
tigating ways and means for lowering 
the costs of doing business. Knowing 
that insurance expense could be reduced 
from 40% to 90% by equipping a building 
with automatic sprinklers, this magazine 
last January asked for the actual 
experience of fifty large business firms 
which were equipped with Grinnell 
Systems. 


The replies from these fifty firms took an 
unexpected turn. Few of them laid 
stress on the big insurance savings all of 
them had made. The great majority 
wrote that the worst result of fire is 
interruption of business—the disaster 





against which imsurance cannot be 
secured—and therefore the, greatest 
benefit from Grinnells is the certainty 
that the breaking out of a fire will not 
be followed by months of demoralization 
and disruption. 


Grinnells Pay for Themselves Quickly . 


What does it cost to get this protection? 
Nothing! Less than nothing, for the 
company which has a Grinnell System 
pays only a fraction as much for its 
fire insurance as it used to pay, and 
saves enough on insurance to pay for 













the sprinkler 
system over and 
over again every 
few years. 
Sometimes it 
takes as long as seven years for a Grinnell 
Sprinkler System to pay for‘itself in in- 
surance reductions, sometimes it will take 
only two or three years, but the average 
lies between three and seven. 


So reliable and infallible have Grinnell 
Sprinklers proved themselves to be 
during the thirty-three years that they 
have been in use in America that they 
bring down the insurance rate 40% to 
90% and the insurance rate, remember, 
is the true measure of your fire risk. 
If the installation of Grinnell Sprinklers 
will reduce your insurance 70%, they 
will reduce your risk 70% too. You 
may think that your place is not going 
to burn some day, but the fire insurance 
man knows to a mathematical certainty 
what the chances are and charges you 
accordingly, so the only way to secure 
cheaper insurance is to reduce the 
risk, 
Without Any Investment Whatever 


Certain construction companies will 
pay us cash to install a Grinnell System 
in your building—carry it until the 
savings from reduced premiums pay for 
it, and then deliver it free and clear. 
Many prosperous firms prefer to buy on 
this basis. Any manufacturer whose 
capital is in use will find this a reliable 
and easy way to purchase a sprinkler 
system immediately. At the end of 
any year, if desired, the outstanding 
payments can be liquidated and the 
system taken over. 


Dictate a short letter to the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, 285 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. L, 
asking the Consultation Department 
to take up your own case and make a 
preliminary report on the profit you will 
get from a Grinnell System.—Ado. 
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And the Niagara power plants had been 
wrecked by dynamite. 

That was the beginning of the end. At 
two o'clock all aggressive effort by the 
Americans had ceased. At three o’clock the 
Germans advanced their heavy artillery 
and began a terrific bombardment of our 
trenches. At half-past five, as the shades 
of evening were dalling, orders were given 
that what was left of the American army 
should prepare for a night retreat into the 
remote fastnesses of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 

We had made our last stand against the 
invaders, who were left in full possession of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Now came dark days for America. Wash- 
ington was taken by the enemy, but not until 
the Crown Prince and von Hindenburg had 
been hurried to Chicago. Baltimore was 
taken. Everything from Maine to Florida 
and all the Gulf ports were taken. ° 

Add to this a widespread spirit of disorder 
and disunion, strikes and rioting in many 
cities, dynamite outrages, violent addresses 
by demagogues, pleas for peace at any price 
by misguided fanatics who were ready 
to reap the whirlwind they had sown. 
These were days when men of brain and 
courage, patriots of the nation with the 
spirit of "76 in them, almost despaired of 
the future. 


TROUGH all this storm and darkness, 

amid dissension and violence, one man 
stood firm for the right, one wise big-souled 
man, the President of the United States. In 
a clamor of tongues he heard the still small 
voice within and labored prodigiously to 
build up unity and save the nation. Like 
Lincoln, he was loved and honored even by 
his enemies. 

It was my privilege to hear the great 
speech which the President of the United 
States delivered in Chicago, November 29, 
1921, a date which Theodore Roosevelt has 
called the most memorable in American 
history. The immense auditorium on the 
lake front, where once were the Michigan 
Central tracks, was packed to suffocation. 
It is estimated that 40,000 men and women, 
representing every state and organization 
in the Union, heard this impassioned appeal 
for the nation, that will live in American 
history along with Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address. 

The President spoke first and did not 
remain to hear the other orators, as he was 
leaving for Milwaukee where he hoped to re- 
lieve a dangerous, almost a revolutionary 
situation. He had been urged not to set 
foot in this breeding-place of sedition, but 
he replied that the citizens of Milwaukee 
were his fellow countrymen, his brothers. 
They were dear to him. They needed him. 
And he would not fail them. 

In spite of this stirring cry from the heart, 
the audience seemed but mildly affected 
and allowed the President to depart with only 
perfunctory applause. There was no sign 
of success for his plea that the nation rouse 
itself from its lethargy and send its sons un- 
selfishly in voluntary enlistment to drive 
the enemy from our shores. And _ there 
were resentful murmurs when the President 
warned his hearers that compulsory military 
service might be inevitable. 

“Why shall the poor give their lives to 
save the rich?” answered Charles Edward 
Russell, speaking for the socialists. “‘ What 
have the rich ever done for the poor except 
to exploit them and oppress them? Why 
shall the proletariat worry about the fron- 
tiers between nations? It’s only a question 
which tyrant has his heel on their neck. No! 
The laboring men of America ask you to 
settle for them and for their children the 
frontiers between poverty and riches. That’s 
what they’re ready to fight for, a fair divi- 
sion of the products of toil, and, by God, 
they’re going to have it!” 

Other speakers were Henry Ford, Jane 
Addams, Hudson Maxim, Herman Ridder 
and William Jennings Bryan. The audience 
sat listless as the old arguments and recrim- 
inations, the old facts and fallacies were laid 
before them. Like the nation, they seemed 
plunged in a stupor of indifference. They 
were asleep. 

Then, caitualy, fell bomb from 
heaven. 

It was during the rounds of applause 


the 


following Mr. Bryan’s pacifist appeal, that 
I had a premonition of some momentous 
po gr I wus in the press gallery quite 
near Theodore Roosevelt, the next 
pone who was seated at the end of the 
platform, busy with his notes, when a mes- 
senger came out from behind the stage and 
handed the Colonel a telegram. As he read 
it I saw a startling change. Roosevelt put 
aside his notes and a strange tense look came 
into his eyes and, presently, when he rose 
to speak, I saw that his usually ruddy face 
was ashen gray. 

As Roosevelt rose, another messenger 
— a wet, ink-stained newspaper into his 

nd. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began and in 
his first words there was a sense of impending 
danger, “for reasons of the utmost importance 
I shall not deliver the speech that I have 
prepared. I have a brief message, a very 
grave message, that will reach your hearts 
more surely than any words of mine. The 
deliberations of this great gathering have 
been taken out of our hands. We have 
nothing more to discuss, for Almighty God 
has spoken! 

“My friends, the great man who was with 
us but now, the President of the United 
States, has been assassinated.” 

No words can describe the scene that 
followed. A moment of smiting silence, then 
madness, hysteria, women fainting, men 
clamoring and cursing, and finally a vast 
upsurging of quickened souls, as the organ 
pealed forth: ““My Country, "Tis of Thee,” 
and forty thousand Americans rose and sang 
their hearts out. 

Then in a silence of death, Roosevelt 
spoke again: 

“Listen to the last words of the President 
of the United States: ‘The Union! The 


flag!’ That is what he lived for and died 
for, that is what he loved. ‘The Union! The 
flag!’ 


““My friends, they say patriotism is dead 
in this land. They say we are eaten up with 
love of money, tainted with a yellow streak 
that makes us afraid to fight. It’s a lie’ 
I am ready to give every dollar I have 
in the world to help save this nation 
and it’s the same with you men. Am 
I right?” 


ROAR of shouts and hysterical yells 
shook the building. 

“T am sixty years old, but I'll fight in 
the trenches with my four sons beside 
me and you men will do the same. Am I 
right?” 

Again came a roar that could be heard 
across Chicago. 

“We all make mistakes. I do nothing but 
make mistakes, but I’m sorry. I’ve said 
hard things about men, especially about 
German-Americans, but I’m sorry.’ 

With a noble gesture he turned to Herman 
Ridder, who sprang to meet him, his cyes 
blazing with loyalty. 

“There are no 
shouted Ridder. 
Americans!” 

Then he clasped Roosevelt’s hand while 
the audience shrieked its delight. 

Quick on his feet came Charles Edward 
Russell, fired with the same resistless patri- 
otism. 

“There are no socialists!” he cried. “No 
more proletariat! We're all Americans! 
We'll all fight for the Union and the old flag! 
You too!” 

He turned to William Jennings Bryan, 
who rose slowly and with outstretched hands 
faced his adversaries. 

“TI, too, have made mistakes and I am 
sorry. I, too, feel the grandeur of those 
noble words spoken by that great patriot 
who has sent us his last message. I, too, 
will stand by the flag in this time of peril 
and will spare neither my life nor my for- 
tune so long as the invader’s foot rests on 
the soil of free America.” 

“Americans!” shouted Roosevelt, the 
sweat streaming from his face. 


“ss 


German-Americans!” 
“We're all Americans! 


He caught Bryan by one arm and Russell 
by the other. 


“See how we stand together! All the 
rest is forgotten. Americans! Brothers: 


On your feet, everybody! Yell it out to 
the whole land, to the whole world, America 
is awake! Thank God, America is awake!” 


NEXT MONTH: Mr. Moffett describes the great spiritual 
awakening of America, the effort to rescue Thomas A. 
Edison from the Germans, and how on Christmas Eve 
Boston thrills the nation with an act of glorious heroism. 
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EE them shine! Some of those 
pieces are really quite old, but they 
take as good a polish as when they were 
new because | have never scratched 
them up with coarse scouring soaps. 


| adopted aluminum in my kitchen long ago. 
It can’t rust and it is easier to cook with— 
you are less likely to bum the food. 


It’s the easiest kind of kitchen ware to kee 
nice if you are wise enough to clean it with 
nothing coarser than Bon Ami. Bon Ami is the 
one cleaner that won't scratch it. 


The best manufacturers of aluminum ware all 
advise using Bon Ami. Some of them mention 
scouring soaps and powders, too, but only for 
the harder and duller inside surfaces, which are 
made to withstand scouring; but not for the 


Made in both cake and powder form———» 






scratch 
aluminum 






smooth, polished, outside surfaces, where only 


Bon Ami will do. 
Either the cake or i form of Bon Ami 


will do this work. e way is to use Bon Ami 


Powder dry—you can polish with it quite 
wonderfully. 





ft tnd rt eA 


Bon Ami is recommended on the cleaning directions issued 
with all the best brands of aluminum ware; for instance: 


WEAR-EVER BLUE GRASS KALUMEN 
**1892” “REAL SOLID” BELL 

VIKO STERLING SALUCO 

WARE DE LUXE GRISWOLD SWEENEY-WARE 
LIFETIME PURITAN IDEAL COOKERS 


WAGNER-WARE 
The Bon Ami Company does not pay any aluminum man- 
ufacturers for recommending Bon Ami. They recommend 
it because Bon Ami is the only cleaner in genéral use 
in America which will not scratch polished aluminum. 








THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK: 


“Hasn’t 
scratched 
yet!” 
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Each month this page will contain the latest news of Professor Allyn’s activities 





The Dealer Speaks 


- Another Side of the Pure Food Movement 


HE efforts and achieve- 

ments of the reputa- 

ble food manufacturer 

of to-day are quite as 

big and integral a part of the 
whole pure food movement as 
the ideals and standards of our 
food experts. No story of the 
pure food fight would be com- 
plete, or just, unless it gave the 
manufacturer himself a chance 
to speak, and accorded him full 
credit for his share of whatever 
good has been accomplished. 
The modern and enterprising 
food manufacturer is seeking 
for the truth, asking for a 
standard, and sincerely en- 
deavoring to give the con- 
sumer clean, safe, and honest 
food at a fair price. He be- 
lieves in food honesty and sanitation, not only because 
it is right, but because it pays. Instead of fighting the 
pure food ch umpion, he iS seeking his advice and co- 








Price. 10 cents 
Compiled by the Board 
of Health, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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operating with him. 

To be convinced that this is so, one has but to visit 
any one of our representative food factories or kitchens. 
The high standards and ideal working conditions are 
very much alike in all. Only the best and most perfect 
raw materials are used; foods are inspected, tested, re- 
inspec ted; there is no adulteration or other mis- 
handling; the preparation and packing are done under 
the most sanitary conditions. The packers are chosen 
with regard to health, efficiency, and physical and 
moral cleanliness, and are given every consideration 
and every advantage. The containers sclected for the 
food are made of the most suitable materials, and of the 
best quality, in order that the container itself may not 
injuriously affect the contents, and that the food may 
reach the consumer without depreciation or trade con- 
iamination. Weight, measure, quality are guaranteed; 
labels and advertising matter are honest; there is 
redress in case of dissatisfaction. 

Such conditions may not have been prevalent a few 
years ago,— they were comparatively scarce, in fact, 
but for the misdeeds practised in the name of food 
should we, truly and fairly, hold the manufacturer en- 
tirel) responsible? The debased food, in the past, in 
loo many cases, Was accepted without question; over- 
refined, bleached, and .colored foods that gratified 
the eye and the palate, but not the real needs of the 
body were in demand; food which met the regu- 
lations of one state, could not always pass the requirc- 
Is it any wonder that the manufac- 

That he was puzzled? That he 
made When the findings of the focd 
( hemists were disclos« d, however, ignorance and incon- 
sistent purchasing on the part of the consumer, and 
lack of uniformity in state and national food regulations 
were overlooked. The manufacturer got all the blame. 

Reform mas have be n slow in coming, but it is here. 
Just as it has become the business of the man or woman 
who buys to know and insist on having standard brands, 
so is it rapidly becoming the business of the food manu- 
facturer to make and sell only a reliable product. Give 
the manufacturer an educated and consistent public, 
and a food standard that is fair and uniform, and his 
That which is de- 


ments of another. 
turer was tempted? 


mistakes? 


products will be clean and honest. 
manded will be supplied. 

To what extent the manufacturer is interested in 
food reform, and how thoroughly sincere he is in his 


sentiments and efforts, the accompanying letters testify: 


20 Church Street, New York City. 
Dear Professor Allyn: 

I am a strong believer in the Westfield Standard, and 
have been your most enthusiastic 
boosters. We need more good, clean cul men like you 
to secure for the rank and file what they are justly 
entitled to. ‘The preduct we are making, I feel, is one 
of the best on the market to-day. Through the better 
class of trade, we have had a splendid distribution. 
The sales have more than passed our expectations. 

Tle writer is personally acquainted with practically 


for years one of 


every wholesale grocery house in the United Siates - 
having put in four and a half years of continual trav- 
eling without crossing his tracks twice — and wher- 
ever I have gone, the “‘ Westfield Standard” has an 
enviable reputation. * 
Respectfully yours, 
Artuur Pautson & Co. 


Gentlemen: 

This acknowledges receipt of your communication of 
May 10th. We appreciate your strong stand for pure 
foods, and shall be glad to be helpfully cooperative. 

Yours very truly, 
Lewis B. ALiyN. 


Bangor, Me. 
Dear Professor Allyn: 

We are sending you to-day by parcel post an assort- 
ment of the different kinds of fish products we are pack- 
ing in glass jars under vacuum. We have only added 
this department to our business very recently and we 
would like very much to have you analyze the contents 
of these jars, and advise us whether or not you feel that 
these come up to the Westfield Standard and are suit- 
able for listing in the Westfield Book of Pure Foods. 

We are now, for the first time, going after business 
outside of the State of Maine, and as these products 
are all new and have only been on the market a few 
weeks, we feel that it would be of great value to us, or 
any manufacturer of pure foods, to have the Westfield 
endorsement. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED JONES’ STORE. 


Oitumwa, Iowa. 
Editor McClure Publications, 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to your Pure Food Campaign, I write 
to know if it is possible to secure the approval of Pro- 
fessor Lewis B. Allyn on flour, sample or samples being 
first submiiied of the finished flour, wheat from which 
same is milled, and offal or bran, also conditions under 
which the flour is milled, method of packing, and quality 
of package, and otherwise conforming to such standards 
as the Westfield Movement has established. 

It is suggested that Professor Allyn establish stand- 
ards for flour to have Westfield-McClure approval — 
stating number of loaves a sack or barrel must produce, 
per cent. and quality of gluten, amount of absorption, 
and such other requirements as a food chemist may 
deem necessary. Such flours as pass under these tests 
to have permission to use the fact in advertising, and 
to print on their sacks “Conforms to McClure-Westfield 
Standard.” 

Will you please advise what may be done along these 
lines, and permit me to add my applause for the fine 
work already done. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. SHEPARD. 
Dear Mr. Shepard: 

The writer believes with you thoroughly that there 

should be established certain definite standards relating 


Professor Allyn’s 
Question and Answer Service 


CCLURE’S is a magazine of service. Professor 

Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the 
creator of the Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of 
the McClure Publications, and will answer, without 
charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, 
beverages, or toilet preparations. Please inclose a 
stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not through the magazine. 
Address Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publica- 
tions, McClure Building, New York. 

If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be 
tested in an original, unopened package. Where the 
article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufac- 
turer’s name, and that of the dealer from whom the 
article was purchased, should be given. For bulk 
goods, a sufficient quantity should be sent, as well 
as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, 
and date of purchase. 


not only to flours, but all cereal products. Ur te ine 
present time we have been insisting on stri:* adherence 
to the government standard for flours in any particular 
class. We shall be glad to give further thought to the 
matter you suggest, and will communicate with you at 
our earliest opportunity 
Cordially yours, 
Lewis B. Auiyn. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Professor Allyn: 

Just a few lines to let you know that I am with you 
most heartily in your commendable endeavor to elimi- 
nate entirely from the soda fountain, and ice cream 
products, the use of preservatives and impure materic]. 

Since paying a visit to you, I have endeavored to fol- 
low your directions in placing my fountain and ice 
cream business on the basis which you approve. 
Everything in foodstuffs in my store is enclosed in all 
glass dust-tight cases. We have put up pure, selected, 
hand-picked fruits in pint glass jars without the use of 
preservatives. When we open a pint jar of straw- 
berries, we use one half of it for college ices, and strain 
the juice out of the other haif for our strawberry soda 
syrup. There is no chance for it to spoil as it is kept 
well iced, and is used up quickly. In serving my college 
ices, I use an individual sanitary dish for every cus- 
tomer. My glasses are all washed in soap and hot 
water, and rinsed and dried after each usage. There is 
no question in my mind but what it pays. If viewed 
only from a mercenary aspect, I should feel well satis- 
fied, as my business is actually doubling last year’s. 
The people are talking about our store. 

If you could see fit to take an analysis of the en- 
closed formula for our ice cream, and give me an en- 
dorsement, I would appreciate it very much. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joseru F, Frrzparrick. 


My dear Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

The writer congratulates you on the splendid stand 
you are taking for the purity of food products, and the 
strictly up-to-date sanitation which you are evidently 
practising. I will call, or send an agent, to get samples 
as you suggest, within a week or so. Count on us for 
any possible assistance. 

Cordially yours, 
Lewis B. Atty. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Professor Allyn: 

We are interested in the Pure Food Movement, also 
your plans for the listing of foods that pass the Labora- 
tory Test of the Westfield Board of Health. Will you, 
therefore, kindly inform us regarding the necessary pro- 
cedure in order for us to have our goods listed with you? 

An early reply will be appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
Hewett Bros. Co. 


Gentlemen: 

Replying to your communication, we beg to advise 
that in order for a product to be listed in the Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods, it is necessary : 

That the Board cf Health or its authorized 
agents purchase, in the open market, two sam- 
ples of each product. 

All products must conform strictly to the 
standard adopted by the Westfield Board of 
Health. 

The entire “Brand” must correspond to 
this standard. If one article falls short, it 
invalidates the entire “Brand.” 

If the goods do not have a local distribution, 
it will be necessary for the owners or manufac- 
turers to pay the cost of the necessary analysis 
to establish their purity and quality. This 
usually approximates .$1.50 per determina- 
tion, from four to eight determinations per 
sample being necessary. 

There is no charge for listing any high grade 

product in the Westfield Book of Pure Foods. 
Yours very truly, 


Lewis B. ALLYN. 
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Victrola 


The instrument for 
the world’s best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the greavest artists. 


And there’s just one way to enjoy all 
the world’s best music in your own home 
—on the Victrola. 


The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on 
the Victrola can you hear their superb ren- 
ditions with-all the distinctive personality 
and charm of interpretation which make 
them famous the Sai 
world over. 














Hearing. is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 








Sse | dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly 
play any music you 
wish to hearanddem- 











td onstrate the various 
a styles of the Victor 


and Victrola—$10 to 
$350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
/ Canadian Distributors 

j/ 

gf Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Victrola XVI, $200 v 
Needles—the combination. There is no other way to getthe Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
unegualled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 


©BROOTHORN - MISHKIN-JAMES & BUSHNELL 

































































New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A severe 
roofing test— 


The roof of a railroad roundhouse must 
be a good roof otherwise its life is short. 


Not only must it withstand the ordinary 
weather hazards but in addition must 
resist the sulphurous gases of coal smoke, 
the flying sparks, the intense heat from the 
locomotives and the condensation of mois- 
ture from the steam exhausts. It must 
resist all these attacks from both above 
and below. 


The ideal roof for such buildings is a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof. That railroad 
engineers recognize this is evidenced by 
the fact that such roofs cover a very large 
proportion of the roundhouses of the 
country. It is under severe conditions 
that Barrett Specification Roofs show to 
the best advantage. . 
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Maine Central Roundhouse, Waterville, Maine 


Barrett Specification Roofs also cover most 
of the first class buildings of the country, 
including manufacturing plants of all sizes, 
the big city skyscrapers, railroad build- 
ings, steamship piers, apartment houses, 
etc. 

Every building worthy of the name “per- 
manent”’should carry a Barrett Specification 
Roof because the owner will get longer 
service at less cost than by using any other 


kind. 


These roofs take the base rate of insurance 
and are approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. We should like to send 
every architect, engineer and building 
owner a copy of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories report on Barrett Specification Roofs. 
Address nearest office. 





nesta 


g ‘eal / V, _ We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Bargett Specification in order to avoid any 
A Pel tal LVoke misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING 


shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the 


materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
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The Barrett Specification 


al 


A copy of 





, with roofing diagrams, free on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 
Tue Paterson Mec. Co., Limited: Montreal 
St. John, N.B. 


Minneapolis 


Halifax, N.S. 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Seattle Peoria 


Vancouver 


St. Louis Cleveland 

Salt Lake City 

Toronto Winnipeg 
Sydney, N.S. 
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Now Comes the 
Day’s Reward— 


Home 


Billiards! 


With the smooth balls glis- 
tening in the early lamplight 
on the cheerful green cloth— 
with lessons learned, business 
done and a good meal stowed 
away—all hands are eager for 
a rousing round of carom or 
pocket billiards on the Bruns- 
wick “Baby Grand.” 

One chance shot—a droll 
remark—a hair’s breadth hit— 
any of these may decide to- 
night’s victory! 


No wonder billiards un- 
locks a flow of mirth. This 
game puts new blood into 


hard-worked men—and keeps 
boys home at last! 


Superb Brunswick 


‘Baby Grand 


“Grand,”’ ‘‘Convertibles’”’ and 
“Quick Demountables,’’ $27 Up 


Brunswick Home Carom and 
Pocket Billiard Tables, made of 
beautiful woods, appeal to the ex- 
pert as well as the novice because 
they are scientifically built. Accu- 
rate angles, quick-acting Monarch 
cushions and fast ever-level bed. 
So don’t confuse them with toys 
or flimsy contraptions. 


Every Brunswick is a real man’s 
table, though made in sizes to fit 
in any home. 


Free Trial, Then 10c a Day 


You take no risk, for we let you 
test any Brunswick in your own 
home 30 days free! 


Then pay us only a small amount 
monthly—as little as 10 cents a 
day. Our prices are low because 
we're making home tables for thou- 
sands—now $27 upward. 


Playing Outfit Given 


Hand-tapered Cues, Balls, Rack, 
Markers, Spirit Level, Cue-Clamps, 
expert book of 49 games, etc.—a 
complete high-class Playing Outfit 
included .free with any Brunswick. 


Now see these handsome tables 
in actual colors and get full details 
in our famous book—‘Billiards— 
The Home Magnet.” The coupon 
or a postal brings it free postpaid! 
Send today. 
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THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 18R, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free postpaid your color-book 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
and tell about your free trial offer. . 
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Beltane 


| Continued from page 34| 





the whir and whistle of well-sped shafts 
loosed from the ear! Ha! as an archer and 
a man ’tis an adventure that jumpeth with 
my desire. But —as a soldier and one of 
much and varied experience, as one that hath 
stormed Belsaye ere now — with divers 
other towns, cities, keeps, and castles be- 
yond number — as a soldier, I do think it 
but a gloomy business and foredoomed to 
failure Ks 

“And wherefore?” asked Beltane. 

“ Method, tall brother, method precise and 
soldier-like. War is a very ancient pro- 
fession — an honorable profession and there- 
fore to be treated with due reverence. Now, 
without method, war would become but a 
scurvy. So I, a soldier, loving my profession, 
do stand for method in all things. Thus, 
would I attack a city, I do it modo et forma: 
first, I set up my mantelets for my archers, 
and under cover of their swift shooting I set 
me up my mangonels, my trebuchets and 
balistae; then, pushing me up, assault the 
walls with cat, battering-ram and sap, and 
having made me a breach, would forthwith 
take me the piace by sudden storm.” 

“Ha, bowman!” cried Roger, “here is 
overmuch of thee, methinks! And dost 
speak like a very archer-like fool — and for- 
sooth, a: foolish archer to boot. Sure, well 
ye know that engines for the battery have 
we none.” 

“Verily!”’ answered Giles. “So shall we 
none of Belsaye, methinks. Lacking engines, 
we lack for all— no method, no city! Re- 
member that, dolt Rogerkin!” 

““Nay, I remember Garthlaxton aflame, 
the gallows aflare, and the empty dungeon. 
So, an we go up ’gainst Belsaye again, shall 
we surely take it.” 

“What think you, Walkyn?” said Bel- 
tane. : 

Walkyn patted his axe. “Of Gui of Aller- 
dale, master.” 

“And you, Eric?” 

“That where thou dost go, messire, we 
follow.” 

“Tis well,” said their leader. “* Now here 
beside me sitteth Sir Fidelis, who though, 
methinks, the most youthful of us all, hath a 
head in council wiser than us all. For he 
hath spoke me that, whereby though few in 
number and lacking engines for battery, 
Giles — we yet may win through the walls 
of Belsaye ere sundown. Know you this 
country, Walkyn?” 

“As my hand, lord.” 

“Is there a village hereabouts?” 

“Aye, messire; five miles west by south is 
Brand-le-Dene. But there is a mill scarce 
a mile down stream, I wot.” 

“A mill? °*Twill serve — go ye thither. 
Here is money — buy therewith four hats 
and smocks the like that millers wear, and 
likewise four meal-sacks well stuffed with 
straw.” 

Walkyn rose. 
and meal-sacks?” 

**And haste, Walkyn,” said Beltane. “We 
must be far hence within the hour.” 

Forthwith up rose Walkyn, and summon- 
ing divers of his company strode away down 
stream, what time Giles, staring after him 
in wonderment, thereafter shook his head at 
Roger. Quoth he: 

“Tall brother and lord, now do I see that 
our Roger burneth for knowledge, panteth 
for understanding, and fain would question 
thee but that his mouth is full crammed of 
meat. Yet do his bulging eyes supplicate 
the wherefore of smocks, and his goodly 
large ears do twitch for the why of sacks. 
O, impatient Rogerkin, bolt thy food, man 
— gulp — swallow, and ask and importune 
my lord thyself!” 

“Not I[— not I!” quoth Roger, “an my 
master lacketh for a smock or a sack, for me 
is no question of wherefore or why, so long as 
he doth get them!” 

“But the straw, Roger,” said Giles, 
glancing askew at Beltane, “an thou shouldst 
plague my lord with questions, how think 
ye he shall answer of this straw?” 

“Thus, thou crafty Giles,” answered Bel- 
tane. “Belsaye is strong, but strength may 
be, perchance, beguiled. So may a miller’s 
smock hide a shirt of mail, and straw, I 
have heard, will burn.” 

“Oho, a wile!” cried Giles. “Aha! some 
notable wile! What more?” 

“More shalt thou know, mayhap, in Bel- 
saye market-place.” And when Beltane had 








*“Smocks, master? Straw 


handled the well-worn smocks, had viewed 
the bulging meal-sacks that Walkyn and his 
fellows brought him, he arose. At his word 
the company fell to their ranks and forth- 
with swung off again south and by east, 
what time Giles carolled blithely, and divers 
chorused lustily; while Roger whistled and 
even grim Walkyn (bethinking him of Gui 
of Allerdale) rumbled hoarsely in his hairy 
throat. 

So the miles passed unheeded until, as the 
sun declined, they left the wild country be- 
hind; wherefore Beltane commanded all men 
to a strict silence and thus came they betimes 
to the edge of the woods, and halting within 
the green, beheld afar across the plain, the 
walls of fair Belsaye town. 

“We are well to time,” quoth Beltane, 
glancing from sinking sun to lengthening 
shadow, “we have yet an hour to sunset, 
but in this hour much have we to do! Hark 
ye now!” and drawing the four about him, 
he spake them thus: “Walkyn and Roger 
and Eric shall into the town with me in 
miller’s guise, each bearing his sack of flour, 
what time you, Giles, with Sir Fidelis and 
all our power bide here well hid till such time 
as ye shall see a smoke within Belsaye. And 
when ye see this smoke, rise up and make 
you ready one and all, yet stir not from the 
green till that ye hear my bugle-horn sound 
our rallying-note. Then come ye on amain, 
and being within the city, charge ye where 
my horn shall sound. How now, is’t agreed?” 

“Aye, lord!” nodded Giles, “’tis an ex- 
cellent strategy in faith, and yet ‘twere 
wiser, methinks, to suffer me in Roger’s 
place; for being guileful in war, so should I 
be a very beguiling miller, whereas Roger, 
an we plastered him with flour, would ne’er 
be other than Rogerkin the Black.” 

“Nay, Giles, thy post is here. Let your 
bows be strung and ready, but set your pikes 
to the fore —and Giles, watch! Walkyn, 
bring now the smocks.”’ 

So saying, Beltane tightened his belt, 
drew on his hood of mail and laced it close, 
and turning, found Sir Fidelis close by to 
aid him with the hooded smock; and Beltane 
wondered to see him so pale and his slender 
hands a-tremble. 

So the smocks were donned, with straw 
about their legs bound by withes as was the 
custom; and taking the sacks upon their 
shoulders, they turned aside into the green 
and were gone. 


IR GUI of Allerdale, lord seneschal of 

Belsaye town, rode hawk on fist at the 
head of divers noble knights and gentle 
esquires with verderers and falconers at- 
tendant. The dusty highway, that led 
across the plain to the frowning gates of 
Belsaye, was a-throng with country folk 
trudging on foot or seated in heavy carts 
whose clumsy wheels creaked and groaned 
eitywards; for though the sun was far de- 
clined, it was market-day. 

Sir Gui rode at a hand-pace, and as he 
rode the folk drew hastily aside to give him 
way, and bent the knee full humbly or stood 
with bowed heads uncovered to watch him 
pass; but ‘neath bristling brows, full many 
an eye glared fiercely on his richly-habited, 
slender figure, marking his quick, dark glance, 
the down-curving, high-bridged nose of him 
with the thin lips and the long, pointed chin 
below. 

Thus rode he, assured in his might and 
confident, heedless alike of the glory of day 
fast drawing into evening and of the tramp- 
ling folk who bent so humbly at his passing, 
their cheeks aglow with health; thus, heed- 
ing but himself and his own most dear 
desires, how should he mark the four tall 
and dusty miller’s men whose brawny backs 
were stooped each beneath its burden? And 
how should he, confident in his strength and 
might, hale and lusty in his body, come to 
think on death sharp and swift? Thus Sir 
Gui of Allerdale, lord seneschal of Belsaye 
town, rode upon his way, with eyes that 
glowed with the love of life, and tongue that 
curled ’twixt smiling lips as one that savored 
its sweetness or meditated coming joys. 
Perceiving the which, two youthful esquires 
that rode near by nudged elbows, and set 
their heads together. 

“TI know yon look—aha! "Tis the gold- 
smith’s fair yo wife. There have been 


lovers who loved love ere now —— 
“Hist, he beckons us!” quoth the other. 








Study-Food 


Recently, among 9,000 
Minnesota school children, it 


was found that 75% 
their breakfast largely of 
starchy foods; also that 
large proportion of these chil- 
dren suffered from headache, 


“There’s a Reason” 


Most starchy foods are hard 
to digest, and lack the very 
elements that build healthy 
bones, teeth, muscles, brain 
and nerves. 
notoriously lacking in this re- 
gard. No wonder so many 
children suffer from frequent 
headaches, constipation, dull- 
ness or fretfulness! 


Twenty years ago a food 
wonderfully easy of digestion 
and rich in the very elements 
lacking in the usual starchy 


very condition. 


Grape-Nuts 


Made ,of whole wheat and 
barley, Grape-Nuts retains all 
the nutriment of these grains, 
including the vital mineral ele- 
ments on which depend phys- 
ical and mental vigor and the 
warding off of disease. 


Switch the children’s diet 
from demineralized foods 
those rich in Nature's 
provision for health and effi- 
ciency, and watch results. 


Ready-to-eat, nourishing, 
economical, delicious— 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers. 


















made 


tooth troubles and other ills— 


White bread is 


foods, was devised to meet this 
This food is 


own 
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AISE the “standard” of efficiency! 
Fortify your employes against 


the danger of mistakes, accidents 
and ill health. Put darkness and 


poor ventilation to rout. 


In short, win-the fight for Better 
Humanity and Bigger Business by 
installing in every kind of building 
—for any purpose— 


CSTT 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.” 


WALLS OF DAYLIGHT 


The testimonial printed below is of especial interest in view 
of the rapidly growing field for Fenestra in loft buildings and 
industrial buildings. 

[It is self-evident how essential to a good class of tenants are 
those very things which Fenestra gives — light, air, temperature 
control, reduced insurance, decreased light bills and the big 
advantage of good appearance from within and without. 
With our wide variety of Fenestra sash units our engineer- 
ing department will design a practical and economical installa- 
tion to meet any window requirement. 

Fenestra Partition Sash—easily erected and _ quickly 
removable — is particularly adapted to this type of structure. 
Standard sizes can be secured on short notice and at a price 
no greater than that asked for good wood sash. 

Maintenance cost is negligible. Just fill in the coupon for 
an approximate estimate. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department 1111 Detroit, Michigan 


























Detroit Steel Products Co. 


tion with our new industrial building. 
















THE ALBANY COMMERCIAL COMPANY, INC. 


Gentlemen:—I am taking this occasion to compliment you on the excellent work which you have done in connec- 
The Fenestra windows are all that you claim for them and they have not only 
had the effect of making our factory as bright as day but they also produce a very pleasing architectural finish. 

You are at liberty at any time to refer to us and I will be glad to give anybody a personal endorsement. 


Albany, N. Y., January 8, 1915 


Yours very truly 
(Signed) Peter D. Kierman 
President 
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So came these young esquires. beside- Sir 
Gui who, tapping the dust from his habit 
with soft white hand, spake: 

‘Ride on, sirs, and bid our careful warden 
stay awhile the execution of this traitorous 
friar. Let the square be lined with pikes 
as is our custom. Let the prisoner be chained 
unto his stake see you, but let all things stay 
until I be come. There will be many folk 
in Belsaye, meseemeth; well — let them wait, 
and stare, and whisper, and — wait, till I 
be come!” Forward spurred the young 
esquires to do as was commanded, joyful 
to see the confusion that marked their swift 
career and making good play of their whips 
on the heads and shoulders of such as 
chanced to be within reach; in especial upon 
a mighty fellow in floured smock that bare 
a sack on his shoulder and who, stung with 
the blow, cried a curse on them in voice so 


harsh and bold that folk shrank from his 


neighborhood, yet marveled at his daring. 


Being come anon within the city Sir Gui dis- 
mounted beside the gate, and giving horse 
and faleon to an esquire, beckoned to him 
« grizzled man-at-arms. Now as he did so, 
. tall miller passed him by, and ‘stumbling 
wearily, set down his sack against the wall 
ind panted. 

“Bare you the letter as I commanded, 
Rolf?” 

“Ave, my lord.” 

“What said she?” 

““Wept, my lord.” 

“Spake she naught?” 

“Natight, my lord.” 

“Lieth the goldsmith deep?” 

“Above the water-dungeons, my lord.” 

““And she wept, say you? Methinks the 
goldsmith shall go free to-morrow!” 

So saying, Sir Gui went on into the city, 
and as he went, his smile was back again, 
and his tongue curved red betwixt his lips. 
And presently the tall miller hoisted his 
burden and went on into the city also; turned 
aside down a narrow passage betwixt 
gloomy houses, and so at last out into the 
square that hummed with a clamor hushed 
and expectant. But my lord seneschal, 
unheeding ever, came into a certain quiet 
corner of the square, remote and shady, 
being far removed from the stir and hustle 
of the place; here he paused at an open door- 
way and turned to look back into the square, 
ruddy with sunset —a careless glance that 
saw the blue of ‘sky, the heavy-timbered 
houses bathed in the warm sunset glow, the 
which, falling athwart the square, shone red 
upon the smock of a miller, who, stooping 
‘neath his burden, stumbled across the un- 
even cobble-stones hard by. All this saw 
Sir Gui in that one backward glance; then, 
unheeding as ever, went in at the doorway 
and up the dark and narrow stair. But now 
it chanced that the miller, coming also to this 
door, stood awhile, sack on shoulder, peering 
up into the gloom within; thereafter, having 
sct down his burden in stealthy fashion, he 
ulso turned and glanced back with eyes that 
vlittered in the shadow of his hat. Then, 
setting one hand within his smock, he went 
in at the door and, soft-footed, began to 
creep up that dark and narrow stair. 


tHE sat in a great carven chair, her arms 
‘” outstretched across the table before her, 
lr face bowed low between, and the setting 
in made a glory of her golden hair. Ofa 
sidden she started, and lifting her head looked 
upon Sir Gui; her tears, slow-falling and 

tter, staining the beauty of her face. 

“My lord—ah, no!” she panted, and 
-'urted to her feet. 

“Dear and fair, my lady —fear not. 
~\rong am I, but very gentle — ’tis ever my 

y with beauty. I do but come for my 
cuswer.” And he pointed to a crumpled 
purchment that lay upon the table. 

‘O, good my lord,” she whispered, “I can- 
vot! If thou art gentle indeed —then se 

“He lieth above the water-dungeons, 
l.dy!” sighed Sir Gui. 

‘Ah, the sweet Christ aid me!” 

‘To-morrow he goeth to death or lieth 

those round, white arms. Lady, the 

‘,oice is thine; and I pray you show pity to 
‘\y husband who loves thee well, ’tis said.” 
‘ow heréupon she sobbed amain and fell 
pon her knees with arms outstretched in 
ssionate appeal— but lo! she spake no 
rd, her swimming eyes oped suddenly 
vnd with arms yet outstretched she stared 
and stared beyond Sir Gui insomuch that 
liv turned and started back amazed — to 
|~hold one clad as a dusty miller, a mighty 
tian whose battered hat touched the lintel 
and whose great bulk filled the doorway — a 
Very silent man who. looked and looked, yet 
moved not and uttered no word. Hereupon 
‘it Gui spake quick and passion-choked: 





** Fool — fool! ' Hence, thou. blundering 
fool. ,- For this ‘shalt be’ flayed alive. Ha! — 
lience, ‘thou dusty rogue!” ‘But now this 
grim figure stirred, and lifting a great hand, 
spake hoarse and low: 

“Peace, knight! Hold thy peace and look!” 
The-wide-eaved hat was tossed to the floor 
and Sir Gui, clenching his hands, would have 
spoken, but the harsh voice drowned his 
words: “How, knight, thou that art Bloody 
Gui of Allerdale! Dost thou not know me, 
forsooth? I am Waldron, whose father and 
mother and sister ye slew. Aye, Waldron of 
Brand am I, though men do call me Walkyn 
o’ the Dene these days. Brand was a fair 
manor, knight—a fair manor, but long 
since dust and ashes— Ha! a merry blaze 
wherein father and mother and sister burned 
and screamed and died — in faith, a roguish 
blaze! Ha! d’ye blench? Dost know me, 
forsooth?” 

Then Sir Gui stepped back, drawing his 
sword; but, even so, death leapt at him. A 
woman, wailing, fled from the chamber; a 
chair crashed to the floor. There came a 
strange, quick tapping of feet upon the floor 
and thereafter rose a cry that swelled louder 
to a scream — louder to a bubbling shriek, 
and dying to a groaning hiss, was gone. 

And, in a while, Walkyn, that had been 
Waldron of Brand, rose up from his knees, 
and running forth of the chamber, hasted 
down the dark and narrow stair. 


TH market-place was full of the stir 
and hum of jostling crowds; here were 
pale-faced townsfolk, men and women and 
children who, cowed by suffering and bitter 
wrong, spake little, and that little below 
their breath; here were country folk from 
village and farmstead near and far, a motley 
company that talked amain, loud-voiced 
and eager, as they pushed and strove to see 
where, in the midst of the square beyond the 
serried ranks of pike-men, a post had been set 
up. Near by, upon a dais, they had set up 
a chair fairly gilded, wherein Sir Gui was 
wont to sit and watch justice done upon the 
writhing bodies of my lord Duke’s enemies. 
Indeed, the citizens of Belsaye had beheld 
sights many and dire of late, wherefore now 
they blenched before this stark and grisly 
thing and looked askance; but to these 
country folk such things were something 
newer, wherefore they pushed and strove 
amid the press that they might view it 
nearer — in especial two in millers’ hooded 
smocks, who by dint of shoulder and elbow, 
won forward until they were stayed by the 
file of Sir Gui’s heavy armed pikemen. 
Thereupon spake one, close in his fellow’s 
ear. 

“Where tarries Walkyn, think you?” 
said Beltane below his breath. 

‘Master, I know not —he vanished in 
the press, but now ——” 

“And Eric?” 

“He watcheth our meal-sacks. Shall I 
not go bid him strike flint and steel? The 
time were fair, methinks?” 

“Not so. Wait you until Sir Gui be come 
and seated in his chair of state; then haste 
you to bold Eric and, the sacks ablaze, 
shout ‘fire!’ So will I here amid the press 
take up the cry, and in the rush join with ye 
at the gate. Patience, Roger.” 

And now of a sudden the throng strirred, 
swayed and was still; but from many a 
quivering lip a breath went up to heaven, 
a sigh—a whispered groan, as through 
the shrinking populace the prisoner was 
brought. A man of Belsaye he, a man 
strong and tender, whom many had loved 
full well. Half borne, half dragged be- 
twixt his goalers, he came on stumbling 
feet — a woeful shivering thing with languid 
head a-droop; a thing of noisome rags that 
told of nights and days in dungeon black and 
foul; a thing whose shrunken nakedness 
showed a multitude of small wounds, slow- 
bleeding, that spoke of teeth little yet vicious, 
bold with hunger in the dark; a miserable, 
tottering thing, haggard and pinched, that 
shivered and shook and stared upon all things 
with eyes vacant and wide. 

And thus it was that Beltane beheld 
again Friar Martin, the white friar that had 
been a man once, a strong man and a gentle. 
They brought him to the great post; they 
clasped him fast within the iron band and so 
left him, shivering in his chains with head 
a-droop. Came the sound of muffled weep- 
ing from the crowd, while high above, in sky 
deepening to evening, a star twinkled. Now 
in a while the white friar raised his heavy 
head and looked round about, and lo! his 
eyes were vacant. no longer, and as, folk 
strove to come more nigh, he spake, hoarse- 


“O, childben, grieve not for me, for though 


’ voiced ‘and feeble: ” 
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Like Summer day for 
children’s play! 


Are your chil- 
dren regular 
boys and girls? 
Do they fill you 
with anxiety by 
forgetfully go- 
ing into chilly 
rooms, drafty 
halls and cor- 
ners or sitting on 
cold floors while 
you fret to keep 


them near a cranky stove or hot air register? 
But if your house is radiator heated, you need 
not worry about them, for they can romp and 
play all over the house —just as they do on the 
lawn in Summer. High winds cannot arrest nor 
chilling cold offset the ample flow of warmth from 


AMERICAN |DEAL 


BOILERS 


RADIATORS 


floor-dweller children, have been transformed into happy, 
livable, genial homes from which drafts and chill spots have 
been forever banished by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 


Radiators. 


IDEAL Boilers are easily run by a child—no need to rekindle the fire 
in a whole heating season—the same water in them is used over and 
over again for years—their automatic damper regulator controls the 
fire to fit every caprice of the weather, and no fuel waste. 
simple, easy-to-run features of IDEAL Boilers, em- 
bracing every known improvement and many exclusive 





heal 


ideas, make them unequalled in the world. 


The immense annual output enables us to offer these 
outfits at price within reach of all. 
rule the lowest in ten years. Investigate now. Accept 


no substitute. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are put 
in without any tearing up or disturbance to occupants 
of building or taking away old heating devices till 
ready to start fire in the new. To cozily warm your 
store, shop, school, church, etc., to labor in, or 
else to make your farm or city cottage rooms 
“like a Summer day for children’s play,”’ write 
us for full information and book (free): “Ideal 
Don’t run another Winter's risk 
and stand the ills and the bills of old time heat- 


Heating.” 


ing. Phone 
your nearest 
dealer and 
get his esti- 
mate. Puts 
you under 
no obliga- 
tion to buy. 





A No. 5-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 
340 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing owner $155, 
were used to heat this cottage. 


At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter, This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, 
etc., which vary according to cli- 
matic and other conditions, 
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to all floors; and will last 
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“Yes, take it away. 
It was a good refrig- 
erator, but rust has 
ruined it.” 





Rust is the junk man’s 
junk pile. 


tors, ranges, furnaces, etc. 
of sheet metal products. 


Millions of dollars’ worth disappear in rust every year. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


as no other ordinary sheet metal can, because it is the 








purest iron made. 


Armco, American Ingot, Iron resists 
rust not only because of purity but be- 
cause it is the most nearly pertect in re- 
spect to evenness; in its freedom from 
gas bubbles; and in all the other quali- 
ties that form the basis of rust resistance. 


These qualities make Armco Iron 
especially superior for enameling. For 
the manufacturer it reduces the number 
of culls and seconds from the 15 or 20% 
incidental to the use of ordinary ma- 
terial to 1°% and in some cases to zero. 
For the user it means perfect enamel 
over a rust-resisting base. 


many manulacturers of 
enameled products who use Armco Iron 
a few are me ationed here. They will 
1 catalogs and information. 

The Royal Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
of Chicago makes enameled sanitary 
table tops on an Armco base for kitchen 
and other tables. So also does The 
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The American Rolling Mill Co., Box 722, Middletown, Ohio 
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Branch Offices: idetiei noah aon New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati & Cleveland 


Refrigerator—enamel 
over Armco iron. 
Grand Rapids Refrig- 
erator Company 
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Rust is the great destroyer 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for its beautiful and sanitary one-piece 
white enameled Leonard Cleanable re- 
frigerators. 


zoo, Mich., uses 
high-grade enameled Kazoo Tanks, be- 
cause of 
qualities and enameling properties. 


able to you. 
Armco Iron. 


your dealers, write us. 
you are supplied. . 





The trade mark ARMCO carries the as- 
srance that iron bearing that mark is 
manufactured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company, with the skill, intelli 
gence and fidelity associated with its 
can be depended 
possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it, 
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this body: suffer a little, my soul doth sit 
serene. What though | stand in bonds, yet 
doth my soul go free. Though they burn my 
flesh to ashes, yet doth my soul live on for- 
ever. So grieve not your hearts for me, my 
children, and, for yourselves, though ye be 
afflicted even as I — fear ye nothing — since 
I, that ye all do know for a truthful man, do 
tell ye ’tis none so hard to die if that our 
hearts be clean.” 

Thus spake Friar Martin, shivering in his 
bonds, what time the crowd rocked and 
swayed, sobbing aloud and groaning; whereat 
Sir Gui’s pikemen made lusty play with 
their spear-shafts. 

Then spake Beltane, whispering, to Roger, 
who, sweating with impatience, groaned and 
stared and gnawed upon his fingers: 

“Away, Roger!” And on the instant 
Roger had turned, and with brawny shoulders 
stooped, drove through the swaying press 
and was gone. 

Now with every moment the temper of 
the crowd grew more threatening; voices 
shouted, fists were clenched, and the scowling 
pikemen, plying vicious spear-butts, cursed, 
and questioned each other aloud: “Why 
tarries Sir Gui?” 

“Here!” roared a voice deep and harsh. 
“Way — make way!”’ And suddenly high 
above the swaying crowd rose the head and 
shoulders of a man, a mighty man in the 
dusty habit of a miller, upon whose low- 
drawn hood and be-floured smock were great 
gouts and stains evil and dark; and now, 
beholding what manner of stains these were, 
all men fell silent and blenched from his 
path. Thus amid a lane of pallid faces that 
stared and shrank away, the tall miller came 
unto the wondering pikemen — burst their 
ranks and leapt upon the dais where stood 
the gilded chair. 

“Ho! soldiers and men-at-arms — good 
people of Belsaye — cal! ye for Gui iv sooth? 
Hunger ye for sight of Bloody Gui of Aller- 
dale in faith? Why, then — behold!” and 
from under his be-dabbled smock he drew 
forth a head, pale as to cheek and hair, whose 
wide eyes stared blindly as it dangled in his 
hairy hand; and now, staring up at this 
awful, sightless thing — that brow at whose 
frown a city had trembled, a bush fell on 
Belsaye. 

Then, while all folk stood thus, rigid and 
at gaze, a wild cry was heard, shivering the 
stillness and smiting all hearts with sudden 
dread: 

“Fire! 

“Aye, fire!” roared the miiler, “see 
yonder!” and he pointed where a column of 
thick smoke mounted slowly upon the 
windless air. But with the cry came tumult 
— a hurry of feet, shouts and yells and hoarse 
commands; armor clashed and pike heads 
glittered, down-sweeping for the charge. 
Then Walkyn laughed, and hurling the. pale 
head down at the nearest soldiery, drew 
from his smock his mighty axe and swung it; 
but lo! ’twixt him and the pikemen was a 
surging, ravening mob that closed, front 
and rear, upon knight and squire, upon 
pikeman and man-at-arms, men who leapt 
to grip mailed throats in naked hands, 
women who screamed and tore. And one by 
one, knight and squire, and man-at-arms, 
smiting, shrieking, groaning, were dragged 
down with merciless hands, to be wrenched 
at, torn, and trampled ‘neath merciless feet, 
while high and clear above this fierce and 
dreadful clamor rose the shrill summons of 
a horn. 

And lo! a shout — a roar — drowning the 
shrieks of dying men, the screams of venge- 
ful women, “ Arise — arise — Pentavalon!” 
Came a rush of feet, a shock, and thereafter 
a confused din that rose and fell and, grad- 
ually ceasing, was lost in a sudden clamor of 


Fire!” 


bells, fierce-pealing in wild and joyous riot. , 


“Aha! "tis done —’tis done!” panted 
Roger, stooping to cleanse his blade, “spite 
of all our lack of method, Giles — ’tis done! 
Hark ye to those joy-bells! So doth fair 
Belsaye shout to all men she is free at last 
and clean of Gui and all his roguish gar- 
rison!” 

“Clean?” quoth Giles. “Clean, forsooth? 
Roger — O, Roger man, I have seen men 
die in many and divers ungentle ways ere 
now, but these men — these men of Gui’s, 
look—look yonder! O, sweet heaven, keep me 
ever from the tearing hands of vengeful moth- 
ers and women wronged!” And turning his 
back on the littered market square, Giles 
shivered and leaned him upon his sword as 
one that is sick. 

“Nay,” said Black Roger, “Gui’s black 
knaves being rent in pieces, Giles, we shall 
be saved the hanging of them. Ha! there 
sounds my lord’s horn, and ‘tis the rally- 
ing-note. Come away, Giles!”  , 


Side by side they went, oft stepping across 
some shapeless horror, until in their goi 
they chanced on one that knelt above a 
child, small and dead. And beholding me 
costly fashion of this man’s armor, 
stooped, and wondering, touched his bend 
shoulder. 

“Sir Fidelis,” said he, “good young mes- 
sire, and art thou hurt, forsooth?” 

“Hurt?” sighed Sir Fidelis, staring up 
great-eyed. “Hurt? Nay, behold this pha 
babe—Ah, gentle Christ — innocent — and 
slain! A tender babe! And yonder — yonder 
what dire sights lie yonder —” and sighing, 
the youthful knight sank back across Black 
Roger's arm and so lay speechless and aswoon. 

Quoth Roger, grim-smiling: 

“What, Giles, here’s one that loveth 
woman's fingerwork no more than thou!” 
Thus saying, he stooped and lifting the 
young knight in his arms, bore him across 
the square, stumbling now and then on 
things dim-seen in the dark, for night was at 
hand. So thus it was that the folk of fair 
Belsaye town, men and women with gnash- 
ing teeth and re nding hands, made them an 
end of Tyranny, until with the night, there 
nothing remained of proud Sir Gui and all 
his lusty garrison, save shapeless. blotches 
piled amid the gloom — and that which lay, 
forgotten quite, a cold and pallid thing, be- 
fouled with red and trampled mire; a thing 
of no account henceforth, that stared up 
with glazed and sightless eyes, where, re- 
mote within the somber firmament of heaven, 
a great star glowed and trembled. 


ANTHORNS gleamed and torches flared 

in the great square of Belsaye where 
panting, shouting townsfolk thronged upon 
Beltane and his company with tears of joy 
Many there were who knelt to kiss their 
sun-browned hands, their teet, the very 
links of their armor. And presently came 
Giles o’ the Bow, debonair and smiling, a 
woman’s scarf about his brawny throat, a 
dozen ribands and favors tied about each 
mailed arm. 

“Lord,” quoth he, “tall brother, I have 
been fairly kissed by full a score of buxom 
dames — the which is excellent good, for 
the women of Belsaye are of beauty, re- 
nowned. But to kiss is a rare and notable 
science, and to kiss well a man should eat 
well, and forsooth, empty am I as any drum! 
Therefore, prithee let us eat.” 

But from the townsfolk a shout arose: 

“Comes the Reeve! ‘Tis good master 
Cuthbert! Way for the Reeve!” 

Hereupon the crowd parting, a tall man 
appeared, his goodly apparel torn, his long 
white hair disordered, while in his hand he 
yet grasped a naked sword. Stern his face 
was, and lined beyond his years, moreover 
his broad shoulders were bowed with more 
than age; but his eye was bright and quick, 
and when he spake, his voice was strong and 
full. “‘ Which, I pray, is chiefest among ye?” 

“That am I,” quoth Beltane. 

“* Messire,”.said the Reeve, “‘ who and what 
men ye are I know not, but in the name of 
these my fellow-citizens do I thank ye for 
your deliverance. But words be poor things, 
now therefore an it be treasure ye do seek ye 
shall be satisfied. We have suffered much 
by extortion; but if gold be your desire, then 
whatsoever gold doth lie in our treasury, the 
half of it is freely thine 

“O, most excellent Reeve,” cried Giles, 

“forsooth, a very proper spirit of grati- 
tude 
“Good sibel spake Beltane, quelling 
the archer with a look, “these my. comrades 
hither came that a noble man should not 
perish, and that Sir Gui of Allerdale should 
cease from evil, and behold, ’tis done! _ So 
I pray you, give us food and shelter for the 
night, for with the dawn we march hence.” 

“But — O, tall brother!”’ gasped Giles, 
“O, sweet lord, there was mention made of 
treasure!” 

Money, forsooth!” quoth Beltane bit- 
terly, “now out upon thee, Giles — how think 
ye money shail avail the like of us whose 
lives are forfeit each and every, whose foes 
be many and strong, who must ever be on 
our ward, quick to smite lest we be smitten 
— money, forsooth! So, good master Reeve, 
keep thy useless treasure, and, in its stead, 
give to us good steel — broadswords por 4 
and well-tempered and stout link-mai 
give of these to such as lack a 

“But —O, brother,” says Giles, “with 
gold may we gain all these | ¥: 

“Verily, Giles, but gaining all without 
gold we lack not for gold, nor have the added 
fear of losing it. He that would gain wealth 
must first win freedom. So give 1s steel, 
good master Reeve " 

aad from Giles’ archers and divers 
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The Remarkable Story 
of a Remarkable Piece 





of Furniture 


| Ww 
Only a few years ago in a little 
shop in Naperville, Ill, P. E. 
Kroehler invented and turned 
out by hand, the first Kroehler Bed Davenport. It was a 


crude affair, but had a wonderful idea behind it, and today, 
after overcoming almost unsurmountable obstacles, Mr. Kroehier has risen 
to be the largest furniture manufacturer in the world. Under his personal 
control are seven huge furniture factories with a daily capacity of twenty 
carloads and an annual output worth over $6,000,000.00. 


a 


é | TRADE 


MARK, 


BED DAVENPORTS 


There are now six types: Unifold, Duofold, Daveno, Kodav, Kindel Divanette and 
Kindel de Luxe. 


What the Kroehler Is: 


A Kroehler Bed Davenport is a handsome, durably upholstered piece of furniture that 
can be instantly converted into a full size double bed by merely unfolding the concealed 
bed section. The bed is full size—for two people—is luxuriously comfortable and may 
be used as your regular nightly bed or in an emergency for unexpected guests. Because 
of its double utility it , 


Saves Space and Rent—Makes Your Parlor 
or Living Room Serve as an Extra Bedroom 


Has sanitary, all-steel bed frame and springs and removable felted mattress. You don’t 
sleep on. the upholstering. Plenty of room for pillows and bedding within folded bed. 
Opens easily. Simple—indestructible. Fully guaranteed. Many handsome styles of! 
frames in all woods and finishes, all upholsterings. One of them will just suit you: 
needs. For sale by local furniture merchants at low prices, on easy terms, or cash 


As an assurance of highest quality, insist on seeing the word Kroehler 
stamped on metal bed frame. If your dealer will not supply you write us. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company 


Naperville, IL. Kankakee, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, IIL. Toronto, Canada 
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bolts groaned, 

— and Sir Robert and his esquires, with his 
weary captives stumbling in their ja 
chains, and his thirty men-at-arms riding 


others beside, a growl went spreading 
from rank to rank, what ~ ae Beltane 
clenched his hands, frowning ever blacker. 
Then forth stepped Jenkyn o’ the Ford with 
tall Orson, which last spake with voice up- 
lift. 

“Master,” quoth he, “us do love gold _ 
but fighting men us do be, and if ‘steel’ says 
you — ‘steel’ says we!” 

“Aye,” nodded Jenky n, “so look’ee, 
master, here stands I wi’ Orson my comrade 
look’ee, for witness that to-day we be better 
men than these growlers 

But here, of a sudden, rose the shrill bray 
of a trumpet without the walls, a long 
flourish, loud and imperious; and at the 
sound a silence fell, wherein divers of the 
townsfolk eyed each other in fear swift-born, 
and drew nearer to the white-haired Reeve, 
who stood leaning heavily upon his sword, 
his head stooped upon his broad chest. And 
in the silence, Giles spake: 

““Now, by the ever-blessed Saint Giles, 
there spake the summons of Robert of Hurst- 
manswyke — I know his challenge of old — 
ha, bows and bills!” 

“Aye,” nodded Roger, loosening sword in 
sheath, “and Sir Robert is a dour fighter, 
I’ve heard.” 

“So soon!” groaned ‘the Reeve, 
soon! Now God pity Belsaye!” 

“And Sir Robert likewise,” quoth Roger, 
“for methinks an he come within Belsaye 
he is like to stay in Belsaye — mind ye, Sir 
Gui, and mark ye my master’s look!” and 
he pointed where Beltane stood near by, 
chin in fist, his eye bright and purposeful, 
his mouth grim-smiling; even as they watched 
he beckoned Walkyn and Eric to him and 
spake certain commands what time the 
trumpet brayed again in summons fierce 
and arrogant. 

“Good master Reeve,” quoth Beltane, 
as Walkyn and Eric, obedient to his word, 
moved into the square to right and left, each 
with his company, “there is one without that 
groweth impatient. Let us therefore parley 
with him from the battlement above the 
gate.” 

“Ah, messire,” sighed the Reeve, “to 
what end? Tis Sir Robert’s summons, and 
well I know he will demand speech with my 
lord Gui—alas for us and for Belsaye 
town!” 

“Nay,” answered Beltane, “* be comforted. 
Answer as I shall direct and fear ye nothing. 
Come your ways.” 

Now when Roger turned and would have 
followed, Giles plucked him by the arm. 

“Roger,” quoth he, “Sir Robert will 
demand speech of Gui of Allerdale, mark ye 
that, my Rogerkin. Nor will he speak to any 
but Sir Gui — for a great lord and proud is 
Robert of Hurstmanswyke. Ha, what think 
ye, Roger?” 

“TI think perchance he must go dumb then 
— come, let us follow.” 

“Nay, but speak he must — since he may 





“so very 


tell us much, aye, and speak he shall. So 


come, my Rogerkin, hither with me.” 

“With thee, Giles? And wherefore?” 

“A wile, sweet Roger, a notable wile — 
a wile of wiles. Hush! speak not, but come.” 
So saying, he gripped stout Roger’s arm and 
plunged into the crowd. 

Being come out upon the battlement above 
the gate, Beltane, with the Reeve beside 
him, peering down through the dark, beheld 
beyond the moat, a knight supported by 
four esquires, and beyond these Beltane 
counted thirty lances what time the Reeve, 
steadying his voice, challenged them. 

Hereupon the knight spake: 

“Ha! do ye stir at last, dogs! Open in the 
Duke’s name—’tis I, Robert, lord of 
Hurstmanswyke, with message to the lord 
seneschal, Sir Gui, and captives from 
Bourne!” 

Then, grim-smiling in the dusk, Beltane 
spake: 

“Now greeting and fair greeting to thee, 
my lord, and to thy captives. Hath Thras- 
fordham fallen so soon?” 

“Thrasfordham, fool! °*Tis not yet in- 
vested — these be divers of Benedict’s spies 
out of Bourne, to grace thy gibbets. Come, 
unbar — down with the drawbridge; open, 
I say — must I wait thy rogue’s pleasure?” 

“Not so, noble lord. Belsaye this night 
doth welcome thee with open arms — an ye 
be in sooth Sir Robert of Hurstmans- 
wy ke 

“Ha, do ye doubt me, knave? Dare ye 
keep me without? Set wide the gates, and 
instantly, or I will see thee in a noose here- 
after. Open! Open! God’s death! will ye 
defy me! Gate, ho!” 

So Beltane, smiling yet, descended from 
the battlement and bade them set wide the 
gates. Down creaked drawbridge; bars fell, 





the massy gates swung wide 


two by two, paced into Belsaye market 
square; the drawbridge rose, creaking, while 
gates clashed and bar and chain rattled 
ominously behind them. But Sir Robert, 
nothing heeding, secure in his noble might, 
scowled about him ‘neath lifted vizor, and 
summoned the Reeve to his stirrup with 
imperious hand. 

““How now, master Reeve,” quoth he, 
“T am in haste to be gone: where tarries Sir 
Gui? Have ye not warned him of my com- 
ing? Go, say I crave instant speech with 
him on matters of state; moreover, say I 
bring fifty and five for him to hang 
to-morrow — go!” 

But now, while the Reeve yet stood, pale 
in the torchlight, finding naught to say, came 
Beltane beside him. 

“My lord,” quoth he, 
a goodly number, 
to-morrow?” 

_ To-morrow ? 
Gui wills 

“Ah, fair lord,” says Beltane, “then, as 
I guess, these fifty and five shall assuredly 
live on awhile, since Sir Gui of Allerdale will 
hang men no more.’ 

“Ha, dare ye mock me, knave?” cried 
Sir Robert, and clenching iron hand he 
spurred upon Beltane, but checked as sud- 
denly, and pointed where, midst the shrink- 
ing populace, strode one in knightly armor, 
whose embroidered surcoat bore the arms, 
and whose vizored helm the crest of Sir Gui 
of Allerdale. 


“fifty and five is 
Must they all die 


Aye — or whensoever Sir 





OW beholding this silent figure a 
groan of fear went up, divers men sank 
crouching on their knees, the Reeve uttered 
a hoarse gasp and covered his face, while 
even Beltane, staring wide-eyed, felt his 
flesh a-creep. But now Sir Robert rode for- 


ward. 
“Greeting, lord seneschal!” said he, “you 
come betimes, messire, though not over 


hastily, methinks!” 

“Forsooth,” quoth the figure, his voice 
booming in his great war-helm, “forsooth 
and verily, there be three things no man 
should leave in haste: his prayers, his dinner 
and his lady. None the less came I hither to 
give thee greeting, good my lord!” 

“My lord seneschal, what manner of men 
be these of thine — what of yon tall knave, 
now?” said Sir Robert, pointing at Beltane. 
“*Who is he?” 

“Forsooth, a knave, my lord, an arrant 
knave with long legs 

“He will look well on a gibbet, methinks, 
Sir Gui.” 

“Indeed, my lord, he might grace the gal- 
lows as well as you or I.” 

“The rogue telleth me you will hang men 
no more 

**Ha, said he so, forsooth? Dared he so 
asperse mine honor? Ha, here is matter for 
red-hot irons, the pincers and the rack, anon. 
But come, Sir Robert —thou dost bear 
news, belike; come your ways and drink a 
goblet of wine.” 

“Nay, my lord, I thank thee, but I must 
hence this night to Barham Broom. But for 
my news, ‘tis this: the outlaw men call 
Beltane, hath, by devilish arts, sacked and 
burned Garthlaxton Keep 

“Why, this I knew; there is a lewd song 
already made thereon,.as thus: 











“They gave Garthlaxton to the flame, 

“Be glory to Duke Beltane’s name, 

“And unto lusty Giles the same, 
Dixit! 


“‘Forsooth, a naughty song, a very gallow’s 

song, in faith. Pray you, what more?” 
“There hath come unto the Duke one 

hight Gurth — a rogue that doth profess to 


‘know the lurking-place of this vile outlaw, 


and to-morrow at sunset, Sir Pertolepe and 
I with goodly force march into the green; so 
now must I hence, leaving with thee these 
captives from Bourne that you shall hang 
above the walls for a warning to all such 
outlaws and traitors. Lastly, my lord 
seneschal, drink not so deep o’ nights, and 
so, fare thee well.” 

Now as he yet spake rose the shrill notes 
of a horn, and turning about, Sir Robert 
beheld men whose mail glistened in the 
torchlight and whose long pikes hemmed 
him close and closer what time a fierce shout 
went up: “Kill!” “Kill!” 

“Ho, treason!” he roared, and 
at his sword hilt; but down came "8 
heavy broadsword upon Sir Robert’s helm, 
beating him to earth where Walkyn’s mighty 
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‘N. same make of silver plate that is i 
most preferred to-day is the identical g@@i—r 
brand that graced the tables of those more 
picturesque days of our grandparents 


1I847 ROGERS BROS. 


silver plate has had the actual test 


of service that makes good the unquali- 


fied guarantee under which it is sold. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue "L-353" 
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Sold by leading dealers. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON CANADA 


‘Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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She Spirit o an 


Race that 


T is an old story now—begun three-quarters 
of a century ago. 
A placid valley in old Roumania shone in 

a crimson grandeur on that evening, touched 

| by the setting sun. Before a fire the gypsies 
: sat. They laughed; they chattered; they 
sang—their wild dark faces, their tawdry tinsel 
gleaming to the fire. Shghtly apart sat a man. 
Pale and lean and ascetic-looking he was—and 
yet about him seemed to cling the spirit ot 
some vague, mysterious romance. 

He was the great Franz Liszt—the darling 
of European Taste, of Fashion, of Beauty— 
come there on a strange quest. Years before he 
had heard a gypsy song. For years its weird 
and clinging melody had haunted him. Always 
had it been in his mind, thrilling him with its 
strange beauty. It had drawn him to that 
lonely spot, far from the triumph of courts and 
palaces. He had come to sojourn there—to 
share the gypsies’ thoughts and lives—to learn 
the magic secret of their songs. 


A Haunting Melody 


Lower and lower sank the sun turning the 
gold to dusk. Yet still he listened. Out from 
the fire’s red glow sounded some song that had 
within it the mournful wistfulness of a child— 


then held a burst of passion vivid as a 
YE flower. Those gypsies’ souls sang 
HET 
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Painting Copyright by Campbell Art Co. 











Age old 


(Ves nc/IK elody 


ainting owned by 

he Aeolian Company 
and on exhibition at 
Aeolian Hall, New 
York. 


there before that fire—and floated on magic 
waves to him who: listened transfixed and 
silent—in the dark. 


That day was born the vision of an im- 
mortal beauty of music, born of that silent 
genius sitting there, which will never fade while 
music beauty lives upon the earth. 
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The Gypsy Song Immortalized 


It was three years later. A great audience 
sat breathless, waiting for Liszt himself. He sat 
at the instrument. There was a minute’s pause 
—and then a sort of magic came. The master 
played—and the mind went back to that peace- 
ful Roumanian valley, to the gypsy folk whose 
voices had sounded forth those age-old songs 
to be transfigured by a genius mind. That music lived 
again infinitely beautified — infinitely adorned. All 
the pathos ‘of that homeless, wandering race leaped like 
witcheries from beneath his hands. 


The poor tinsel, the gaudy clothes, the dark pas- 
sionate faces seemed to rise again from the keys. Mys- 
tery, lament, glad, mad gaiety became crystallized in 
one imperishable beauty of music —in the soul of 1m- 
memorial gypsies enshrined upon the keys. 


Suddenly —almost abruptly—he ceased. The mas- 
ter had completed the playing of his master-piece. 
Liszt had given the priceless gift of his Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody to the world. 
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A. FE ee 
cannot conceive of any reason why the Pianola should KS 
not be in every home. As a pianoforte, when the keyboard 
is used, it leaves nothing to be desired, while for acquiring 
a broad musical education, for the development of the un- 
derstanding of good music which modern culture demands, 
it is undoubtedly the most perfect and really great medium. 


SEI 
PALSY ce 
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The Master’s Triumph 


For a moment the audience sat breathless — trans- “a 
fixed, bewitched. And then —a scene of indescribable 
























Photo copyright by 
Davis & Sanford 


m _ emotion! Women fainted. Men wept for joy. They which, by means of its Pianola action, everyone can 
4 knelt at the master’s feet. They kissed his hands — his play with real musical feeling and effect. 
P clothes. They fought wildly for a thread of the very vv 


handkerchief of that wonderful genius, Liszt, who had Bat the Piencia has a host of imitators—player- 


just translated the spirit of a people to the ears and 
heart of all posterity. 


They were overcome by an exalting emotion more 
apparent, perhaps, but no more deeply touching than 
that felt by men and women who hear that same 
Hungarian Rhapsody today. 


pianos so-called, with worthy piano names many of 
them. Do not think, if you see and hear one of these, 
that it is the genuine Pianola you have seen, however. 
There is a difference—a vital one—and it has to do 
wholly with the ‘‘art’’ of playing, not the merely 
mechanical striking of the notes. 
































Is Music Your Inheritance? As a matter of fact, there is but one Pianola. It is 


And now! What is Liszt’s Second Hungarian made only by the Aeolian Company, and in the 
Rhapsody to you? Or the Twelfth? Or the Sixth, or  f//owing models: 
Kighth, or Fourteenth ? THE STEINWAY PIANOLA 
THE STECK PIANOLA 





Or what indeed are all the immortal compositions of 


the masters of music —the choicest art-treasures that THE WHEELOCK PIANOLA 
the world contains? Can you hear them when you THE STUYVESANT PIANOLA 


THE STROUD PIANOLA 


like? Can you play them yourself ? , 
and the famous WEBER PIANOLA 


If the Piano in your home is the Pianola —the most 
modern pianoforte — then music is the ‘‘available art’’ 
to you. You know the Second Rhapsody well. You 
have experienced the almost savage fascination of re- ce - 

: . ‘ : ‘ We will be glad to send you free a magnificent catalog and the 
creating this splendid music——you have felt its abandon, name of our nearest representative. Address Department W 11. 
its pathos, its majestic mystery. 


Prices from $550 


Transportation charges added on Pacific Coast 
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Aye, and Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, AROLIANE Se, AEOLIAN CO [PANY vour 


Grieg, and Mozkowski are much more than names to 
you. You know them and you know their noble works, 
as you know your Scott, your Thackeray, your Dickens 
and Bulwer. 


The Piano for You 


But suppose that your piano is not the Pianola ? 
Can you not realize what you are losing? What you 
are denying yourself and your family and perhaps your 
children ? 

Why be satisfied longer with a piano which can be 
played only in one way—by hand? Why not exchange 
it for the Pianola—the piano that can be played in two 
ways—by hand and by music roll ? 

For understand this—if you purchase the Pianola 
you are securing the finest toned, most perfect piano 
you can buy, which can be played by hand just like 
any piano. And in addition, you are securing a piano, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Aeolian-Vocalion and Larg- 
est Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


Copyright, 19015, The Acolsan Company 






The Stroud Pianola, Price $550, 
Purchasable on Monthly Payments 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


Awarded the GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE—THE HIGHEST AWARD 
FOR MOTOR TRUCKS : 
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Was conferred upon White Trucks 
by the Superior Jury of Award, as 
officially announced by the Secretary of 
the Jury under date of August Second. 


This is the ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
received by any motor truck at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

This decision of the Superior Jury 
of Award reflects the opinion of the 
largest users of motor trucks through. 
out the world—and is in accordance 
with the actual service results of 


motor truck experience. The points 
of merit upon which the Grand Prize 
is awarded are identical with those 
that have determined the selection 
of White Trucks by America’s fore, 
most firms in every line of business. 


White supremacy in the motor truck 
industry is thus recognized by the 
highest award that can be bestowed 
by the greatest exposition the world 
has ever known—just as this sw 
premacy has been recognized by motor 
truck users for many years. 


REGARDING OTHER CLAIMS 


The decision of the Superior Jury is final in the matter of Exposition 
awards. Hence any announcements of other motor truck manufacturers, 
claiming to have received the Grand Prize and Highest Award for 
motor trucks at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, are 
automatically denied by this decision of the Superior Jury of Award. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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foot crushed him down and his axe gleamed 

bright.._But_ now, high above the clamor 

rose the shrill note -of Beltane’s horn 
bidding’ all men to silence. Hereupon there 
came to him the Friar Martin, who look- 

* ing earnestly upon his mailed face, uttered a 
sudden glad cry and caught his hand and 
kissed it; then turned he to the surging con- 
course and spoke loud and joyously: 

“Stay, good people of Belsaye! O, ye 
children of affliction, spill not the blood of 
these thine enemies, but look rather, upon 
this man! For this is he of whom I told ye 
in the days of your tribulation, this is he who 
burned the shameful gallows, who brake open 
the dungeon and hath vowed his life to the 
cause of the oppressed and weak. Behold 
now the sen of Beltane the Strong and Just! 
Behold Beltane, our rightful Duke!” Now 
went there up to heaven a great and wild 
acclaim; shouts of joy and the thunderous 
battle-ery, “‘Arise! Arise! Pentavalon!” 
Then, while all eyes beheld and all ears 
hearkened, Beltane spake him, plain and to 
the point, as was his custom: 

‘Behold now, men of Belsaye, these our 
enemies do cry us mercy, and shall we not 
bestow it? Moreover, one living hostage 
is better than two foemen slain. Entreat 
them gently, therefore, but let me see them 
lodged secure ere I march hence.” But 
hereupon came many of the townsfolk with 
divers councillors and chief men of the city 
who, kneeling, most earnestly prayed Bel- 
tane to abide for their defense. 

“Good my lord,” quoth the Reeve, “be- 
think thee, when Duke Ivo shall hear of our 
doings he will seek bitter vengeance. Ah, 
my lord, *twas but five years agone he 
stormed Belsaye and gave it up to pillage — 
and on that day —my wife — was slain! 
And when he had set up his great gallows 
and hanged it full with our men, he vowed 
that, should Belsaye anger him again, he 
would burn the city and all within it and, O 
my lord, my lord — I have yet a daughter — 
Ah, good my lord, leave us not to ravishment 
and death!” 

“Aye, go not. from. us, my lord!” cried 
the others. “ Be thou our leader henceforth!” 
and thereto they besought him with eager 
cries and with hands outstretched. 

But Beltane shook his head. Quoth he: 

“Look now, as men are born into the world 
but for the good of man, so must I to my 
duty. And methinks, this is my duty: to 
do such deeds as shall ring throughout this 
sorrowful Duchy like a trumpet-blast, bid- 
ding all men arise and take hold upon their 
manhood. Garthlaxton is no more, but there 
be many castles yet to burn whose flames, 
perchance, shall light such a fire within the 
souls of men as shall ne’er be quenched until 
Wrong and Tyranny be done away. So 
must I back to the wildwood to desperate 
doings... But, as for ye —I have heard tell 
that the men of Belsaye are brave and 
resolute. Let now the memory of wrongs 
endured make ye trebly valiant to maintain 
your new-got liberty. If Duke Ivo come, then 
let your walls be manned, for ’tis better to 
die free men than trust again to his mercy.” 

“Verily, lord,” said the Reeve, “but we 
do lack for leaders. Our provost and all our 
captains Duke Ivo hanged upon his gallows. 
Beseech thee, then, give to us aleader cun- 
ning in war.” 

“That will I,” answered Beltane. Then 
summoned he Eric together with Giles who 
came forthwith, being yet bedight in Sir 
Gui’s harness. 

“Eric, I have marked thee well; methinks 
thou art one long bred to arms and learned 
inwar. So I make thee Lord Constable of Bel- 
saye. As to thee, Giles, thou guileful rogue, 
hast full oft vaunted thyself a soldier of 
experience; so now am I minded to prove 
thee and thy methods. How if I give thee 
char-e over the bowmen of Belsaye?” 

“Why first, sweet, tall brother, first will I 
teacl them to draw a bow, pluck a string, 
and speed a shaft as never townsman drew, 
plucked or sped; and, thereafter, devoutly 
pray the good Saint Giles, my patron saint, 
tosend us Black Ivo and his dogs to shoot at.” 

“So be it. Choose ye now each ten men 
of your companies that shall abide here with 
ye what time I am away. Yet first mark 

this: in your hands do I leave this fair city, 
to your care I give the lives and well-being 
of all these men and women and children. 


Come now, lay here your hands upon my 
sword and swear me to maintain ye to 
the last man ’gainst siege or storm so long 
as life be in you!” 

Now when they had sworn, Beltane turned 
him to the Reeve: 

“Good sir,” quoth he, “I pray you loose 
now the captives from their chains. Let 
your prisoners be secured, and for the rest, 
let us now eat and drink lest we famish.” 

Thus in a while, Sir Robert of Hurstmans- 
wyke, dazed and bewildered, and his four 
esquires together with his thirty men-at- 
arms, stripped of armor and weapons, were 
led away and lodged secure beneath the: keep. 

Now it chanced that as Beltane stood apart 
with head a-droop as one in thought, there 
came to him Sir Fidelis and touched him 
with gentle hand. 

““My lord Beltane,” said he softly, “‘of 
what think you?” 

“Of Pentavalon, and how soonest her 
sorrows may be done Hiway.” 

“Lovest thou Pentavalon indeed, messire?”’ 

“Aye, truly, Fidelis.” 

“Then wherefore let her suffer longer?” 

“Suffer? Aye, there it is — but how may 
I bring her woes to sudden end? I am too 
weak, her oppressors many, and my men 
but few ‘ 

“Few?” quoth Sir Fidelis, speaking with 
head low-stooped. “Few messire? Not so. 
Ten thousand lances might follow thee to- 
morrow an thou but spake the word $3 

“Nay,” sighed Beltane, “mock me not, 
good Fidelis, thou dost know me a lonely man 
and friendless — to whom should I speak?” 

“To one that loveth thee now as ever, to 
one that yearneth for thee with heart nigh 
to breaking — to Helen 4 

“Ah!” quoth Beltane, slow and_ bitter, 
“speak word to Helen the Beautiful — the 
Wilful— the Wanton?- No, a_ thousand 
times! Rather would I perish, I and all my 
hopes, than seek aid of suchas she rr 

“*Lovest thou Pentavalon indeed, messire? 
Nay, methinks better far thou dost love thy 
cruel pride — so must Pentavalon endure her 
grievous wrongs, and so do I pity her; 
but — most of all—TI pity thee, messire!” 

Now would Beltane have answered yet 
found no word, and therefore fell to: black 
and bitter anger, and, turning on his heel, 
incontinent strode away into the council- 
hall where a banquet had been spread. 
Frowning, he ate and drank in haste, scarce 
heeding the words addressed to him, where- 
fore others grew silent also; and thereafter, 
his hunger assuaged, strode he out into the 
square and summoned his company. 

“Men of Pentavalon,” spake he loud and 
quick, “howso poor and humble ye be, 
henceforth ye shall go, each and every, 
equipped in knightly mail from foot to head, 
your man’s flesh as secure as flesh of any 
potent lord or noble of them all. Hence- 
forth each man of us must fight as valiantly 
as ten. Now, if any there be who know the 
manage of horse and lance, let him step 
forth.” Hereupon divers stepped out of the 
ranks, and Beltane counted fifty-and-two. 

“Roger, in thy command I set these 
fifty lances. See now to their arming, let 
them be mounted and ready with speed, 
for in this hour we ride.” 

“Aye, master,” cried Roger, his eyes a- 
dance, “that will I, moreover P 

““Walkyn, to thee I give the pikes hence- 
forth; as for our archers — Giles, which now 
think you fittest to command?” 

“Why truly, brother — my lord, if one 
there be can twang a lusty bow and hath a 
cool and soldier-like head, ’tis Jenkyn o’ the 
Ford, and after him Walcher, and ™ 

“Jenkyn, do you henceforth look to our 
archers. Are thesé matters heard and known 
among ye?” 

“Aye!” came the thunderous answer. 

“Tis well, for mark me, we go out to 
desperate doings, wherein obedience must be 
instant, wherein all must love like brothers, 
and, like brothers, fight shoulder to shoulder!” 

Now came there certain of the citizens to 
Beltane, leading a great and noble war-horse, 
richly caparisoned, mete for his acceptance. 
And thus, ere the moon rose, equipped with 
lance and shield and ponderous, vizored 
casque, Beltane, with Sir Fidelis mounted 
beside him, rode forth at the head of his 
grim array, at whose tramp and jingle the 
folk of Belsaye shouted joyful acclaim. 




















[To be continued] 
A long instalment of “ Beltane,” a big slice of “Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierce,” several long short stories and a complete short novel— 
all appear in the big Christmas McClure’s. The novel—twenty- 
five thousand words of love and mystery all at one time — is 


“Lord John in: New York,” by C. N. and A. M. Wiiliamson. 














iver Use aLiquid Polish 
on Any of 2 


MY FUTTUTULe” ing 





PRE! RED WAX 


Oily polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen and 
everything with which they comein contact. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike polish to which dust and dirt 
cannot adhere—it forms a thin, protecting film over varnish adding 
years to its life. It never becomes sticky or tacky in the hottest weather 
or from the heat of the body, consequently it does not gather dust or 
show finger prints. 


It Cleans, Polishes and Finishes 


with one application. It gives Craftsman furniture that soft, artistic 
polish so appropriate to this style. It entirely removes the cloudiness 
from Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. There is nothing like 
Johnson's Prepared Wax for keeping dining room tables bright and 
tempting—hot dishes have no effect whatever upon it. 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax—it is 
just as necessary around the house as soap. Keep a can always on 
hand for cleaning and polishing 
The furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum 
—In Your Home 
The desks, metal cases, cabinets, safes, etc. 
—In Your Office 
The body, hood and fenders of automobiles 
—In Your Garage 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put up—always ready for 
use—no tools or brushes required—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


Automobile Owners! 


You will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax just the thing for polishing the 
body, hood and fenders of your car. It preserves the varnish and 
protects it from the weather. It sheds water and does not gather dust. 
It makes a ‘‘wash”’ last twice as long. 


There are many other uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
polishing your 


Try it for cleaning and 


Floors Piano Golf Clubs 
Linoleum Furniture Automobiles 
Woodwork Leather Goods Gun Stocks, etc. 


We shall be glad to send you gratis a copy of our beautiful new 25c color book 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” It is full of valuable 
ideas on home beautifying. No library is complete without it. 





I enclose 10c for a trial can of Johnson's Prepared Wax—sufficient 
for polishing several pieces of furniture, a small floor or an automobile. 
Also send book on home beautifying free. 


Sede tht cntasentenintattincenchetaitesh Saint bata sirée 
I A il de aditpneainentnetiwationrcdsdectines 


Fill out this coupon and mail to Kil 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorilies” 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Do All“Safety Devices” 
Really Safeguard? 


The mere mention of the word 
“safety” ofttimes gives the impres- 
sion of absolute infallibility. But, 
does safety always mean just that: 


As you know, a pistol is cocked 
when the hammer is held back by 
the sear. To fire a pistol, the sear 
must be moved to release the ham- 
mer and allow it to fall. In some 
pistols this may be unintentionally 
caused by a jar. 


Unless the “safety” positively blocks the sear, it 
is not a real “safety,” but a dangerous substitute. 


SEAR 


FIRING PIN HAMMER 






—- 
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Caliber .32 and .380 





TRIGGER 


> 


OLT 


is POSITIVELY SAFE in the 
fullest sense of the word. It 
means that the COLT GRIP 
SAFETY blocks the sear and 
locks the trigger, thus positively preventing 
the hammer from falling unless this grip .safety 
is pressed in and the trigger pulled. 





The Colt, therefore, is positively locked against 
accidental discharge. 


Buy a Colt and feel safe! 


Write for free booklet, ““‘How to 
Shoot,’ and Catalogue No. 7. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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| to go to John.” 





Mr, and Mrs. Pierce 
[Continued from page 25} 





“ Think of the position it puts me in before 
Harsen!” He paused and then said a little 
angrily, “Does Winter believe I need a 
nurse?” 

Janet now understood his feeling; again 
it was Butler’s pride that tormented him. 
Something akin to compassion prompted her 
reply. “Oh, no, not that, dear. It’s just 
some queer idea of his.” 

“It’s queer, all right,” said he with bitter- 
ness. “I don’t like it — it isn’t fair.” 

“Well, what are we to do?” she asked. 
“Uncle Charles was very insistent.” 

“T had another plan,” Butler declared by 
way of reply. “All the way back on the 
train I was thinking matters out. Perhaps my 
scheme would have beer®better. I don’t like 
this idea of dragging women into business.” 

“What was your plan, Butler?” Janet 
asked kindly, a suspicion forming in her mind. 

“Oh, to get John Tremont to help out.” 


T was on Janet’s tongue to tell her hus- 
band that that plan would prove futile. 
The words seemed to check themselves. 
Her eyes were on him. He had paused by the 
round table near the other end of the room. 


His clean, soft profile showed against the | 


light and she could see that it was pinched 
and strained with distress. She knew that 
look. His head was lowered and his shoul- 
ders, too, were down. His whole attitude 
struck fresh sympathy to her. 

“T made a sort of beginning to-night,” 
Butler pursued in a low tone. “Sort of 
opened the subject up, you know. I think 
you were out of the room at the time. I 
tried to tell him about what we were doing 
and all that and lead into the subject that 
way. 

He paused. Janet did not move. Viewed 
in that light, Butler’s scourging utterances 
that evening, those vainglorious boasts 
which had reached her burning ears, seemed 
less to be condemned; certainly far more 
easily to be condoned. More than that, how 
could he have known the cruel farce he had 
been enacting? She glanced toward him 
again. 

“Tl bet John wouldn’t humiliate me by 
dragging you in,” he declared, jerking his 
head. His tone showed how deep Charles 
Winter’s cut had been, and it came to Janet, 


| with a rush of emotion, how much deeper the 


cut would be if Butler learned the crushing 
story of her visit to the Tremonts and per- 
ceived in what a painfully ludicrous position 
he had stood that evening before Martha and 
John. “Don’t mind. It’s only injured pride 
at being in trouble. He’s a nice boy.” Those 
whispered words of her sister's vividly re- 
turned. 

“Butler,” she began, “I don’t want you 
Her chin was in her palm and 
her eyes on the floor. She heard him turn 
about. 

“Why not?” Butler asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said slowly. 
“Sometimes, I think John’s awfully hard.” 

“John? Hard?” he cried in surprise. 
“Why, I thought you had John enshrined 
ag a near-saint. This is something new. 
What's happened?” 

Janet kept silent. It was in her thoughts 
that John and Martha, far more than Butler, 
had been wilfully unkind; the sting of their 
cool refusal tortured her again. Butler was 
standing above her, but she did not raise 
her head. 

“What's happened, Janet?” he urged. 
““Something’s wrong! What have they done 
to you?” 

Still she was thoughtful and she felt un- 
happiness creeping heavily over her, like a 
thick fog. All anger was gone. The moody 
silence continued. Butler sat down and 
drew her head to his shoulder. 

“Dearest, you have had a hard time. I’ve 
been cruel,” he whispered and she could feel 
his breath softly stirring on her hair. “I’m 
sorry, dearic. Now cheer up and tell me 
what’s gone wrong with the Tremonts?” 

She had yielded herself now completely to 
his comforting embrace. The warmth of 
their love was in his encircling arms. Janet 
closed her eyes. 

“Nothing’s gone wrong with the Tre- 
monts,” she murmured. “It’s only what 
I've said. Maybe, it’s money that makes 
people hard and anyway, Mother’s promised 
to help.” 

She turned her face up to kiss him and as 
their lips met a convincing sense came to her 


that she would spare her husband and his 








Distinction in Dress 


is, as you know, far more a matter of 


information than of income. And the 
woman whose taste is above the com- 
monplace will find always in her 
VOGUE not simply timely style news, 
but what is far more important, just 
that nice touch of individuality that 
always distinguishes the faultlessly 
gowned. 

With its resident correspondents in 
Paris and in other European capitals, 
with its splendidly selected staff of 
editors in New York, with the patron- 
age of the prominent women in every 
city of America, VOGUE’S fashion 
pronouncements are authority itself! 

And every resource that skill and 
experience can suggest is being turned 
to account, to make VOGUE for the 
coming year more complete, more 
authoritative than ever = am 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
May Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear 
is the really expensive gown! Gloves, 
boots, hats, that just miss being ex- 
actly what you want are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 

For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you 
may have before you at this important 
buying season all these special Winter 
Fashion numbers. Not only that, but 
far into the Spring, the other numbers 
that follow them. 


The Next Number will be 
AUTUMN PATTERN NUMBER 


Working plans for your entire Win- 
ter wardrobe—the newest models 
adapted to pattern form. Vogue Pat- 
terns bridge the gap between the lim- 
ited and unlimited income. 


WINTER FASHIONS NUMBER 

Showing the mode in its Winter cul- 
mination—charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private 
clientele. 


Special Offer 


Send in the Coupon below with $2 
and we will send you with our compli- 
ments a copy of the Autumn Pattern 
number—making thirteen numbers 


instead of twelve. 


ee tt ee 
VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me twelve numbers of Vogue, beginning 
with the Winter Fashions Number I will i 
t remit $2 on receipt. of bill, December 1s‘ 
(OR) I enclose $2 herewith and shall expect 
4 thirteen numbers of Vogue beginning with the { 
Autumn Patterns Number. 1 








TET ee H 
(Please write name very plainly) 


| BASE. . oc cscbevcccessccessesgheees { 
i Gtth <0 iv cindb ccc vccccaccosseuensneee | 
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NATCO . 
HOLLOW .. 
TIRE 2 


Yes, it is a beautiful home, 


but better than that, it can’t burn down! 


‘THE last decorator has left, the finishing touches are done. There before you is the 
home for which you spent so many happy hours in planning. The suffering that will 


be yours should it be destroyed by fire cannot be softened by the heaviest insurance. 
Nothing can replace a real home—its tender associations—its lingering memories—its sacred surroundings. 
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Will you expose your new home to such an end or will. you protect it by building of 


NATCO HOLLOW: TILE 


__To build of Natco throughout is to erase fire from your list of worries. Your home has the safety and 
stability of the modern skyscrapers, which are fireproofed with Natco. It will keep you warmer in W inter, 
cooler in Summer, because of its Natco air blanket. 


Is anything too good for YOUR Home? For the higher cost of Natco Construction throughout 
cena - the start, you are ever after repaid in insurance and upkeep saving. Natco construction also pays 
Tile and its §= yOu every day in ease of mind, and perhaps some day in saving your home from destruction. 

a i Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as the material to use, but as 
tion against a free Service at your command. The Service of the experienced Natco Engineers working with you, 
dampness, your Architect and Contractor from the first plans to the finished building. Natco Service is one of 

the factors that make Natco construction so uniformly satisfactory and economical. It prevents 


mistakes and waste in building. 

Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out more about Natco. Send for our 32-page 
hand-book, “Fireproof Houses,” with photographs and descriptions of Natco Residences. Mailed any- 
where for 10c (stamps or coin), Address Dept. C. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGFING: COMPANY ° 


Established 1889 e 
Offices in All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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in making their rich jewelry—the Gold of Character—hitherto ob- 

tainable only in very highest priced watches, may now be had with 
standard Gruen Verithin and Wristlet movements, at special introductory 
prices that offer a genuine opportunity in watch buying. The gold is solid 
i4k green-gold all the way thru. 


Gruen Verithin Model No. 244, now $50. After Jan. 1, $55 $2 


The Gruen Verithin has been called ‘*The Most Beautiful 
Watch in America,”” No model we have ever made better 
deserves this name than this model shown above. The rich- 
ness of the 14k solid green-gold case, and the quaint Old 
English Ivory dial enhance the beauty of the Verithin design 
to a marked degree. The movement is the standard Gruen 
Verithin, 17 jewel, adjusted to five positions, guaranteed to 
come within railroad time requirements. 


Gruen Verithin Model No. L244, now $55. After Jan. 1, $60 


Movement and case same as above, with Louis XIV dial, platinized 
silver gray or gilt, with raised figures in solid gold, and new style hands, 
A very handsome timepiece. 


Gruen Wristlet Model No. 299, now $40. After Jan. 1, $45 


A really distinctive lady’s timepiece. The soft lustre of the 14k solid 
green-gold case and bracelet, and the rich, black figured, gilt dial, will 
win any woman’s heart. Like all Gruen Wristlets 


Tis: famous green-gold used by the ancient Grecians and Egyptians 
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is the lowest price at 
whicha genuine Gruen 
Verithin can be bought. 

No. 295 is hereby especially 
introduced, in a new Empire 
style 25-year gold filled case, 
with inside protection cap, pat. 
regulator, double 
justed to § positions and tem- 
fully jeweled. 
Price $25; with gilt dial, $27. 


peratures; 


rare nctiillea tI dees iin Ethiceaelliedieed mie, 1 tin nd : How the Gruen Verithin is made to ‘fit your pocket like Duplicate parts 
it is as practical as a timepiece as it is beautiful on a silver dollar” yet retain full sie and strength of parte, querywnere. COPD 


VERITHIN WAY 
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New 14k Green-Gold Models 


at Special Introductory Prices 


the arm. The movement is a finely jeweled one, adjusted to three posi- 
tions, with double roller steel lever escapement. 


Why We Make These Special Prices 


We know that the beauty of these models will make many sales wher- 
ever they are seen. In order, therefore, to have them worn and shown 
immediately in as many communities as possible, each Gruen 
jeweler now has one of each model which he will sell at the 
special introductory prices listed above, until January 1. 
After that date the price will be $5 higher for each model. 

Look for the display of these models and this advertisement 
in your town. See these beautiful green-gold models for 
yourself. Compare them with any watch made, for timekeep- 
ing qualities, appearance, durability, and price. Then you 
will agree that this is a genuine opportunity in watch buying. 
If your jeweler should not have the model you want in stock, 


Mail Coupon Below 

Check model you are particularly interested in, mail to us with your preferred 
dealer's name, and we will arrange for you to see it. Write today. 

Other Gruen Verithin Models from $25 to $250; Gruen Ladies’ Watches ir 
Wristlet or Sautoir form, $15 to $250; The Dietrich Gruen, the world’s finest 
pocket timepiece, $265 to $650, 4 
THE GRUEN WATCH MANUFACTURING CO. 

“Makers of the famous GRUEN Watches since 1876” 
31 E. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati,O. Factories: Cincinnati and Madre-Biel, 
Switzerland. Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 
to be had through Gruen dealers 


everywhere. Copyright, 1915, by The Gruen 
ich oy it rights reserved, 
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pride. Butler must never know of her visit 
tothe Tremonts; must never suffer the biting 
humiliation of his hollow words to John. 
Just that one secret she would keep from her 
husband, for his sake and his sake alone. 

\s Charles Winter had once pointed out 
to Janet, she lived in the comfortable 
assumption that Butler was inevitably des- 
tined for success and that with his success 
there would come to her that bright cluster 
of material benefits which were so vital to 
her scheme of life and happiness. This as- 
sumption, on Janet’s part, rested in large 
measure on the facts of her environment. 

“You were born into and brought up in 
the world that achieves,” her fnendly mentor 
had said, “but that does not mean that you 
will necessarily belong to that world. Don’t 
forget that your father’s friends, John Tre- 
mont’s friends, the people you're getting to 


know in Tuckerton — successful men — are © 


successful primarily, not because they belong 
to the stratum of success; they belong to the 
stratum of success because they won out. 
You'd never know them if they were failures. 
Remember that, my dear young lady, when 
you are indulging in your delightful dreams.” 

But this made only a slight dent in Janet’s 
armor of confidence, which was even more 
stoutly fortified by her estimate of Butler's 
powers. Never, not even when she was 
pleading with Martha and John to come to 
the relief of the newly formed enterprise, did 
it occur to Janet to question her husband's 
abilities in the realm of affairs. His need of 
money presented itself to her as an unfortu- 
nate, unescapable development and in her 
mind was in no way related to Butler's 
qualities. 

Her pride in Butler was prodigious, and it 
thus happened that when she began to con- 


template the prospect of attending the busi-- 


ness conference to which Winter had sum- 
moned her, there was, in the back of her 
mind, a lively desire to be there. To the girl 
there was an element of adventure in a meet- 
ing held in an office with all the accouter- 
ments of the game at hand. It would be an 
absolutely novel experience for her, and 
totally different from the informal talks, 


snatches only of which had ever reached her, 
which used to go on in her family home, and, 
latterly, in her own. She had always felt, 
and much more since her ride a few months 


past with Julian Powell, that there was ro- 
mance in the shaping of great affairs, and in 
the clashing of men’s wills; and here was an 
opportunity to experience, at first hand, the 
thrill of the business game. Moreover, she 
had a most lively curiosity to see Butler “in 
action,” as it were. She wanted to watch 
him in his big dealings with others and have 
the delight of making comparisons, flattering 
to her husband, which she knew she could 
make upon such an occasion. 


LL that shadowed this prospect was But- 
‘&% ler’s attitude, his unconcealed resentment 
that Winter should have called for her pres- 
ence at the meeting. Indeed, so acute 
seemed Butler’s feeling that Janet at break- 
fast the next morning asked if she should 
defy Mrs. Fielding’s adviser and stay away. 

“I’ve defied him before, you know,” she 
laughed. Butler continued busy with his 
map fruit for a long interval before he 
replied: 

“No! I hate it, but, we’d better not take 
the chance. Your mother has put things up 
to Winter and I suppose we've got to do 
what he says.” 

Nevertheless, as they set out together, 

Janet could sense strongly his irritation, and 
when they found a seat in the train, Butler 
got behind his newspaper with a peevish 
frown and in gloomy silence. 
_ The morning express scudded along, and 
its even running lulled Janet from considera- 
tion of her husband’s mood. She began 
drawing, in the broad sweeping lines of her 
imagination, a picture of a really formidable 
business conference, such as she believed she 
Was about to witness. The picture, some- 
how, ook the form of a gathering of stolid 
men, with heavy watch-chains, grouped 
‘roun’ both sides of a very long, glistening 
table, all of them inhumanly solemn and 
im-f ed, as if desperate matters were be- 
fore thom. At the further end, more solemn, 
more firm-faced than any of the others, sat 
one, wlio obviously enough was the dominant 
figure. That, of course, in her conception, 
Was Butler, 

She was reveling in the picture as several 
small stations shot past. Details — side- 
Whiskers on some of the conferrees, shining 
ink-wells, a black-framed portrait in the rear- 
sround — were beginning to fill themselves 
0, when it flashed over Janet that a carefully 
Posed photograph of the President of the 
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United States and his cabinet, in session, 
was a pretentious model for a picture of a | 
conference upon the affairs of Pierce & | 
Harsen. She laughed a soft, chuckling laugh | 
and pressed her mouth into her glove. 

“What’s the joke?” asked Butler, glancing | 
at her with a scowl. 

“Nothing, dear,” she answered amiably, | 
and patted his knee. 

As he resumed his paper, she went back to | 
her picture and began adjusting it to scale. | 
She was sure, for one thing, that such a con- | 
ference as she was about to attend would at | 
least be formal, slow moving and consume a 
great deal of time. Even if only three men 
were to participate, it would have a dignified | 
and solemn air. Carefully considered opin- 
ions would be gravely exchanged across a 
table of some kind pr with much ceremoni- 
ous deference. In thoroughly correct atti- 
tudes they would talk and ponder, ponder 
and talk until, at last, with brows heavy 
with responsibility, a determination would 
be reached and the meeting, throughout 
which Butler would have been crisp, incisive, 
controling, would then adjourn ‘with much 
respectful handshaking all round. 

When they reached the office, Butler led 
her straigkt to his room. He found a chair 
for her and without formality placed it by the 
window. 

“Winter will be here soon,” he said 
briefly, and crossing the floor to his desk 
against the opposite wall turned to a stack 
of accumulated mail. Janet watched him rip 
open briskly one envelope after another, 
glance quickly at the letter or circular and 
consign it, with prompt decision, either to | 
the wastebasket at his side or to the wire tray 
in front of him. She admired the certainty 
and dispatch of his movements. 

It was precisely ten when Winter appeared 
in the doorway. Seeing Janet, he removed 
his hat, smiled, but did not come over to 
shake hands. Butler shoved away his mail 
and got quickly to his feet. 

“Oh, Mr. Winter, conte in,” he said, with 
prompt cordiality which Janet knew was 
forced. He dragged a chair close to his desk. 
Winter, without words, sat down and ignor- 
ing, with complete indifference, something 
which Butler obviously had in mind to say, 
immediately asked: 

“Harsen here?” 

“T'll get him,” returned the other, and 
hurried from the room. 

“Sharp morning, Janet,” remarked Charles 
Winter cordially. “I walked down.” 

Janet observed that he had not troubled 
to remove his overcoat. His derby hat he 
held in his lap. His entire manner was that 
of a man who had come to stay only a mo- 
ment. Janet was about to suggest that he 
take off his coat when Butler returned, 
Harsen. following. Her husband’s partner 
bowed as gracefully as he could, and for 
Butler’s sake she was glad that his face 
showed not the faintest trace of surprise that 
she should be there by the window. After 
his bow to her, he jerked a nod to Winter, 
and without more ceremony leaned against 
the wall beside the desk. Butler was in his re- 
volving chair, which he had pushed back, and 
kept tapping his upraised knee with a pencil. 

“*T understand your concern is in trouble,” 
began Winter without a second’s delay. 

Janet then took in the fact that the great 
business conference had actually begun. 
Nobody was formal.. Nobody was grave. 
There was no table; there was no air of 
deliberation; the three men were in the 
easiest possible attitudes, one of them had 
not even troubled to sit down, and Butler 
alone seemed to suggest that he expected to 
be in the room five minutes hence. Janet 
rested her weight on the arm of her chair and 
turned her somewhat bewildered scrutiny 
rapidly from one to the other. 

“In trouble?” rejoined Harsen, facing 
Winter guilelessly after the latter had 
spoken. “If so, I don’t know it.” 

“How about that, Pierce?” came quickly 
from the lawyer, a little wearily, after the 
manner of a man making perfectly estab- 
lished, and therefore tiresome, preliminary 
moves in a game of checkers. 

“Well, you see it is this way —” began 
Butler uncertainly. He was tapping his 
knee more rapidly and gave an embarrassed 
hitch to his chair as he started to make his 
explanation. Winter cut in: 

“* You either are or you aren't. As I under- 
stand it, you have been seeking additional 
capital, or perhaps a loan, because the con- 
cern is in immediate straits. Application. has 
been made to one of my clients with whom 
you desire to make an arrangement. Is that 
correct?” 

““Ye-es, ina way,” replied Butler dubiously. 
Harsen was watching his partner closely. 
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Made of Luxite—Synthetic Silk 

This is not to argue against Silk Hose, ortoclaima 
better hose than Silk. Our plea is for Silk Hose—for 
everybody, every day. In perfecting Luxite we’ve 
wiped out all excuse for cotton. 

But don’t insist on worm-spun silk unless price doesn’t 
matter. You can get in Luxite—man-spun silk—a web practi- 
cally identical. It has silk’s sheen and softness. It has extra 
lustre. It has, in substance, worm-silk’s composition. 

But Luxite is man-made. And man has outdone worms in 

E e several ways, particularly in cost of making. 
ux7te So we say, Don’t pay twice Luxite price to 
e i have your Silk Hose made by worms. 
an-Spun 51 J ) 
enter ieee Not Sham Silk | 
Sa oe ee Luxite is something new. It is not cotton 
_, In Luxite, an almost made to look like silk. It has no relation 
identical fluid, is made ae" . °11 
synthetically “— also to the many ways of imitating silk. 
from vegetable fibre. ° ; 
The silk-worm exudes It is the final result of man’s efforts to 
ol a seny fied won. The duplicate silk. To make synthetic silk, as 
Luxite fluid is spun they make synthetic diamonds. A _ half- 
equally fine through / 
minute platinum tubes. dozen ways have been known for long, but 
difference. By analysis the texture lacked strength. Now Luxite 
th oducts are near- > 
iy identical Te ier has solved the strength problem. 
tremely t, y ; snet hare ao asic 
a AP any If you want silk hose just because silk 
silk from Luxite, save is costly, get the worm-spun silk. But in 
shows its uteer purty, Hose of Luxite you get all else that silk can 
Luxite is cheaper be- nm } 
R. |. ‘made ina mean, at one-half the price. 
l nd we have , :. ° sre ¢ y 
gh Fe fo What is the charm in a double price if no 
Products much infe- one can see that you pay it? 
rior, but also made syn- : ~ 
veeeagpre ie long Hose of Luxite is now sold in nearly every city. If 
your dealer can’t supply it, send direct to us. Don’t 
take a substitute and think you have any- 
thing like Luxite. 

You will never pay our price for sham 
silk or cotton when you know the true Hose | 
of Luxite. For your own sake, see it now. 
Our book, “The Gift of Science,” tells more. 
Ask us for it. 

j 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 
512 Fowler St.. Milwaukee, Wis. | 
New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 > 
s ’ 
Men's 25 cts. and 35 cts. | 
. *® } 
per pair; Womens 50 cts. 4! 
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64 Fireside Rocker and Ar 
These chairs are fitted 
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f white cotton, he chairs measure 33 lx 
width and 42 Inches in beight. 


Beautiful and 
Enduring Gifts 
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Upholst ered 
| Furniture 





The instant charm of beauty 
in Karpen furniture suggests gift 
giving as the holiday season 


approaches. 

A sofa, chair, table or divan of 
Karpen design and quality makes a 
Christmas gift to be treasured for ages. 
If your dealer cannot show you the 
exact piece of Karpen furniture you 
prefer write to us for our new book of 
designs—B-12. It will be mailed 
postpaid to you. 


Karpi 
Guggapted Upholstered 
urniture 


The charm and beauty of Karpen 
period furniture is the accepted cri- 
terion. 
Karpen furniture superiority is maintained 
in the material, cabinet-making and uphol- 
stering. 


In the production of all 


There is true economy in every 


piece of it. 


Book of Designs 
Karpen 


Guaranteed 


If the Karpen trade 
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“Very good,” Winter speedily and incis- 
ively proceeded. “Are you seeking money 
to be invested in your capital stock, or are 


you seeking a loan?” 
- Either, ’ declared Butler with a false note 


of certainty. 

“TI think Mr. Pierce means he’s seeking a 
loan,”’ put in Harsen, and then to Butler, *‘if 
you are not prepared to sell your stock, you 
can't be jecking an investor. As I under- 
stand it, you won't sell. Therefore, what 
you are after is a loan.” There was rare 
suavity in Harsen’s manner, and Winter 
shifted his glance sharply toward him. 

“Yes, that’s right, a loan,” amended But- 
ler, flushing. 

“A loan, then,”’ resumed the lawyer, as if 
gathering the reins again into his hands. 
“What for?” 

“For the business,” said Butler. 

“But I understand from Harsen that the 
business is not in trouble,” snapped back 
Winter, impatiently. The two men were 
regarding Butler. There was a pause. The 
young man moistened his lips and was about 
to speak, when, in firm tones, Harsen ad- 
dressed himself to the lawyer. 

“The concern is all right, Mr. Winter. 
We're a little cramped for capital, but I’ve 
offered a clear way out.” Then, speaking to 
Butler: “Is that correct, Pierce?” 


ANET was mystified and lost. She dis- 

tinctly understood that the business was in 
difficulties; for that reason she had appealed 
to the Tremonts and her mother. Butler 
had admitted as much to her the night be- 
fore; in fact, if she remembered correctly, 
distinctly said so. And yet, here was Harsen 
in the clear ringing voice of certainty, declar- 
ing that the business was not in distress. 
She strained to focus her mind for a closer 
attention. 

“Well, you see, it’s like this,” faltered 
Butler.. ““We have a chance to sell a good 
order of a new kind of paper that will bring 
us money sufficient to keep us going for quite 
a while. It’s a paper that’s used for high- 
grade illustrations, you know; for photo- 
graphs and that sort of thing. We've never 
dealt in it before. We've got to meet com- 
petition at every point and can’t afford to 
neglect —’’: He was floundering. 

““Here’s the case, Mr. Winter,” shot 
out Harsen, sure-footed in every syllable. 
“We're loaded with a lot of paper which 
Pierce thought, when the concern was 
formed, he could sell and now finds he can’t. 
None of this supply is the illustration or 
coated paper, for which we have the big 
order. Our capital is tied up, we have no 
funds to buy the new stuff. Pynchon & 
Styce will sell us on credit the paper needed 
to fill this order but they insist that I, per- 
sonally, endorse the notes.” 

He paused. “Well?” asked Winter. 

“Well, I'm willing to do it,” assented 
Harsen, “perfectly willing —if I get my 
price.” 

“What's your price?” 

Janet was watching Butler, whose eyes were 
fixed, in clear distress, upon Harsen’s face. 
There was no hesitation in his partner’s reply. 

“Control,” he said, and there was silence. 
Winter was regarding Harsen sidewise with 
an odd grin. 

The situation was still a muddle with 
Janet. She had not been able to comprehend 
the rapid explanation nor did that appar- 
ently fateful word “control” connote any- 
thing very definite to her understanding. 
What most impressed the girl was the sledge- 
hammer, crushing mastery of Harsen’s 
tones. There had been in them that same 
domineering, not-to-be-altered note of final- 
ity which she had detected before; and, in 
glaring contrast to the utterance of Butler's 
words, a sort of raucous brutality. It did 
occur to her vaguely that Butler ought to 
assert himself more vigorously. But she 
had small time for analysis. The talk was 
shooting swiftly ahead. 

“Control,” at last repeated the lawyer. 
“What does that represent?” 

“Pierce owns sixty per cent. I own forty 
per cent. I want eleven per cent for en- 
dorsement.” 

“You put up no original capital?” asked 
the lawyer, raising his eyebrows. 

“Brains and experience.” 

“Close deal, n,” rejoined Winter, 
with a hard, wry smile. 

“Pierce accepted. it,” “was the rejoinder. 
Butler’s eyes were on the floor. 

“What did he get in exchange?” 

“A fat salary,” returned Harsen with a grin. 

“How much money is now needed?” 
Winter queried. 

“Twenty-five per cent. of the original 
outlay.” 


The colloquy was sharp, certain, rapid, like 
musket fire, and every shot hit. There was 
no faltering or missing of the mark. Janet 
was fascinated by the speed of the thing. 

“Those estimates of Pierce’s—” begay 
Winter, when Butler, looking up, inter. 
rupted a trifle angrily: 

“Which he accepted!” 

The lawyer frowned and went on: 

“— of what he could sell, was the primary 
= of tying up the capital, you say?” 

“ es ” 


“Did you approve of tying up capital to 
that extent?” 

“Pierce said he could sell the paper,” 
returned Harsen, sly amusement in his eye. 

“And you took his word for it?” 

“I did.” 

“Why?” 

“He was president.” 

“T see,” said Winter, with a nod, and after 
a pause he resumed: 

“Why don’t you liquidate, sell out the 
supply on hand at the best prices you cay 
get?” 

“We'd have to make a ruinous sacrifice,” 
contributed Butler. 

“The objection to that plan is this, Mr. 
Winter,” spoke up Harsen without regard 
to Butler’s remark. “We would not realize 
its worth on a sudden sale. When we had 
paid for this new order, we would not have 
sufficient left to keep up for long with our 
fixed running expenses.” He and the lawyer 
studied each other. 

“Of what do they consist chiefly?” jp 
quired Winter. ‘ : 

“Mostly salaries.” 

“Reduce them.” 

“Tmwilling, immediately declared Harsen, 

Both turned toward Butler. There wasa 
hunted look in his eyes and a silence in the 
room, the keen import of which Janet could 
not miss. She felt that she, too, in séme 
manner that she could not define, was rz 
volved in Butler’s obvious humiliation. 
how matters had taken this sudden turn shé 
did not know. She was on the point of speak 
ing, when Winter broke the pause. c 

“Well, Butler, will you reduce?” ." 

Almost in a whisper came the reply. 4 

“We can't.” . 

Straining with a painful smile, Butler beat 
nervously with his pencil. Winter reflectively 
examined the ceiling and tapped upon the 
crown of his hat. Harsen studied his boots 
and jingled his keys. j 

Janet, never swerving her glance from 
Butler’s face, was leaning forward on the arm 
of her chair and trying to adjust her stag 
gered senses. Matters had not fallen out at 
all as she had expected. There had been 
nothing deliberate about the meeting, noth 
ing impressive nor particularly dignified 
In a swift cross-exchange of talk, a strange 
riddle had been created. What stood out 
most clearly was that Butler, far from loom 
ing up as a vigorous and dominant 
figure in this discussion of the affairs of his 
own concern, was now the suffering object 
of a strained and embarrassed silence. 
some unaccountable way, he had in the brief 
space of a few moments been turned topsy- 
turvy to a position which seemed to hold 
neither dignity nor respect. The girl was tod 
amazed to do more than stare at her husband 
as he fairly writhed in his chair. 


“PRIEFLY then,” Winter was saying dis 
passionately, and very distinctly, with 
half a glance at Janet, “a profitable new order 
has been secured. You can’t finance it with 
your present capital. This has come about 
because your initial capital is tied up in un 
salable paper on hand. Harsen’s offer is to 
lend his personal credit for this needed {inane 
ing. For this he demands eleven per cent. 
the stock, thereby removing control of the 
business rom Pierce’s hands and taking it 
into his own.” ‘ 

He paused and held out his open hand.in 
an inquiring gesture and looked from one 
partner to the other before he asked: “Is 
that correct?’ 

“Exactly,” exclaimed Harsen, and added 
with a shake of his head: “ You state a bust 
ness proposition wonderfully, Mr. Winter. 

“None of that, please,” returned Winter 
sharply, and fixed him for a second with 
determined eye. = 

Harsen, unabashed, grinned. “All righty, 
he rejoined cheerfully, “but it’s the fact 
The lawyer ignored him and turned @ 
Butler. 

“Was my statement correct?” he asked, 
considerately. ; 

“Yes, I suppose so,” assented Butlen 
weakly, “only I think Harsen should conttiby 
ute his endorsement without making terms 
We're partners; we're in business together 
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toilet 


and bath 


FAIRY SOAP 


adds pleasure to toilet and bath. Its purity 
and whiteness, its rich, free lather, its refresh- 
ing cleansing quality, tell of choicest materials 
and the utmost skill and care in making. 


FAIRY SOAP costs but 5c. You cannot 


find a purer soap at any price. 
The oval floating cake fits the hand. 


ao “Have You a Little Fairy 
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ca natural beauty 
to skin and hair 


Resinol Soapis not only unusually cleans- 
ing and softening, but its regular use gives 
to the skin and hair that zatwral beauty of 
perfeet health which even the best of cos- 
metics can only imitate. Pimples, redness 
and roughness disappear, and in a very short 
tine the complexion becomes clear, fresh 

| and velvety. 

‘The soothing, restoring influence that 
- makes this possible is the Resinol which 
_ this soap contains and which physicians have 
~ prescribed for years in Resinol Ointment, in 
the care of skin and scalp troubles. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect 

or an unwise use of cosmetics, apply a little Resinol 

. Ointment ane let it remain on ten minutes before 
Resinol Soap. 


a sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. Fora 
ie and sy gresae box of Résinol Ointment, write to Dept. 5-A, 


ing Stick also contains the Resinol medica- 
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“That’s just it,” Harsen ames him up. 
“We're in business, and that’s business.” 


“One kind of business,” amended Winter,. 


with a quiet nod at Harsen. 

“As you like,” said the partner, indiffer- 
ently. Then, still jingling his keys and look- 
ing entirely beyond the group in the room, 
he went on, as if talking to hims: if: 

“J put in no capital. That was our deal. 
It was made, finished, done, four months ago. 
When Pierce asks me to lend my credit, he is 
asking me to do more than my bargain with 
him called for. I'l) do it, but I must be paid.” 

he full measure of the man’s determina- 
tion had been in his words. They were 
spoken quietly but with their accustomed 
note of paralyzing force — that note which 
always gave Janet a shuddering sense of 
weakness; of the utter futility of opposition; 
of powerlessness against his will; that note, 


which, she suddenly told herself, Butler never 
brought to command. Winter was resuming 
the talk. 


* Really, my boy,” he was saying to Butler 
wit paternal kindness, “what you want this 
money for is not to save the concern, but 
yourself. I guess that’s the cold fact, isn’t 
it? You see, the business, as a business, can 
swim through without it. But you, as an 
individual, can’t. Doesn’t it resolve itself 
into the very simple proposition that you, 
Builer Pierce, individually and personally, 
have been caught in a pretty serious diffi- 
culty?” 

The simple fact, thus stated, crashed to 
Janet’s brain, sweeping aside thoughts of 
Harsen’s manner, of Butler’s lack of assert- 
iveness, of all else save that one outstanding 
fact. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she heard Butler 
murmur almost inaudibly. It was the first 
really tangible idea concerning the situation 
which had penetrated to the girl. They 
might talk of stock endorsement, percent- 
ages, control, capital — those words had lit- 
tle or no vitality for her. But “Butler Pierce 
—in serious difficulty” — she could under- 
stand that, and it struck terror to her heart. 
Before she could check herself there slipped 
from her lips, already quivering, an exclama- 


tion of horror: 
“Oh!” she cried. “Not the business? 
Just Butler?” She was on her feet before 


them, her hands clenched, searching desper- 
ately in one face after the other. The sud- 
denness of it was breath-taking. Butler half 
rose, his face twisted in his distress. Janet’s 
panic-stricken, fiercely-inquiring glance 
finally fixed itself upon Winter. 

“It’s like this,” the lawyer began to ex- 
plain in mollifying tones. Butler dropped 
back into his chair and turned from Harsen’s 
smile. “*The price of Mr. Harsen’s indorse- 
ment is that Butler loses control of the 
business.” 

* Butler’s conttol?”’ she echoed, large-eyed 
and bewildered as a child. 

“Exactly,” nodded Winter. “And that 
means, I imagine, the overthrow of this beau- 
tiful little edifice of yours.” 

She stood staring and trembling before him. 

“You might as well grasp the fact now, 
Janet,” the lawyer pursued. “In due course 
everything you've got here will probably be 
gon 


“Gone?” she echoed in a shrill key and 
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to give 
e blows had 
fallen too fast. First itywas that Butler, and 


could say no more as she st 
the idea meaning in her mind. 


not the business, was in peril. That raised 
a swarm of fleeting questions. But she ig- 
nored them; they were of no co uence 
just now.. Then-it was that she had sud- 
denly been told that the chief supporting 
beam of her scheme of life threatened to 
crash down. Without warning she had 
found herself gazing into a pit of ruin, hold- 
ing for Bufler and for her, she knew not 
what fates. 

“But Mother? Mother will help!” she 
gasped. 

Winter studied her. His lips set firmly and 
then very slowly he said: 

“Janet, I’m sorry but I shall be compelled 
to urge her most strongly not to do so.” 

“But she promised.” 

“Without knowing the facts.” 

“But she will!” stamped Janet and reached 
swiftly for her muff in the seat of the chair. 
Her face was white and tense as she made for 
the door. Winter tried to raise a detaining 
arm. With a twist of her lithe body she 
eluded it. Harsen, his smile of insolence 
gone, took a startled step back. She shot into 
the outer room and dodged around the table. 

“Janet,” came in choking appeal from 
Butler. 

She did not heed. Butler, his attainments, 
his abilities, into what difficulties he had 
floundered, did not matter now. He was in 
peril of some kind and at any cost must be 
saved. The edifice of her dreams balanced 
at the edge of ruin. . Her life would be ashes 
if it fell. Those two facts she knew and she 
reckoned nothing more. The door of the 


ran down the echoing hall. 


UCK was with Janet. An elevator an- 

swered to her very ring. A few seconds 
more and she was being spun through whirl- 
ing doors to the pavement. A taxicab, its 
flag up, was bumping past. She hailed it. 
The machine sped off, shooting with perilous 
swerves through the traffic maze. When, like 
a little wild animal, she burst into her 
mother’s apartment, she was breathless and 
agitation strained in every glance. 

Mrs. Fielding was at the telephone. In- 
stinctively, Janet knew that it was Charles 
Winter who was at the other end of the 
wire. 

“What's that you say? Perfectly futile?” 
her mother was repeating. 

“Stop, Mother! Stop!” cried the girl, 
clutching tight upon Mrs. Fielding’s fleshy 
arm. 

The older woman lowered the receiver 
from her ear and put her hand over the 
mouthpiece. She turned about and faced 
Janet’s panic-stricken gaze. 

“* My poor, poor girl,” she exclaimed, seem- 
ing at the moment to crumble at the shoul- 
ders and sink beneath a weight of distress. 

“It’s not I, Mother,” cried Janet. “It’s 
not Butler. It’s everything!” 

Her grip loosened. With a handkerchief 
at her lips, she paced back and forth behind 
Mrs. Fielding’s chair. 

**No matter what Uncle Charles says,” the 
girl declared in a harsh whisper, “you must 
not, Mother — you cannot — fail me now.” 


[To be Continued] 


Every novel reader will delight in “ Lord John in New York,” 
the new short novel by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, that 
will be printed, complete in one number, in December 


McClure’s. 


This is an added fiction feature for Christmas! 
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By Carroll Aikins 


ECEMBER sits a-loft the sky 
And plucks the snow-cloud’s wintry fleece; 
I hear his snarling hounds go by, 


But in my house is peace. 


The frost is pattern’d on the pane; 
The shivering storm runs bare above; 


The trees are naked in the lane, 





But in my house is love. 


. Office closed on its springs behind her, and she 
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Listerine is a superior den- 
tifrice, because it is liquid’ A 
liquid antiseptic can protect 
those surfaces of the teeth which 
the brush cannot cleanse. 

A tooth which is decayed on its side 
or rear surface is just as unsound as a 


tooth which is decayed on its front 
surface. 


Clean Sound Teeth 
Promote Better Health 


Brush your teeth with 


STER 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 





~—then use diluted Listerine to rinse your mouth 
and spaces between your teeth. 


Listerine, the liquid antiseptic, 
is a household necessity. It 
should be employed to prevent 
infection of cuts and wounds; its 
use after shaving is beneficial and 
agreeable. 


Avoid substitutes ; refuse imita- 
tions in ordinary medicine bottles. 
Demand the genuine Listerine in 
original package—round bottle- 
brown wrapper. 


Sold Everywhere 


Four Sizes: 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
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This responsibility—the outgrowth 
of over fifty years business integrity— 
is worth more than any guarantee eve 
written. 







Johns-Manville alone register their 
roofs and keep them permanently 
under their supervision. Thus is every 
obligation of Johns-Manville Roofing 
Responsibility fulfilled by this policy 
which allows no J-M Roofing user to 
be dissatisfied. 




















All J-M Roofings are examined, d, 
classified and labelled by the Gladvantbers” 
Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Johns-Manville Roofing Responsi- 
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J-M_ Transite Asbestos Shingles— 
J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, for 
flat roofs—J-M Asbestos Roll Roof- 
ing, for sloping roofs—and J-M Regal, 
the best rubber-type roofing. : 


J-M Roofing Service 
Will Aid You—-FREE 


Make use of this service in the selection of the 
proper roofing material for your house, barn, 
garage, factory or for the smallest roofing job. 
Address the Roofing Service Department of the 
nearest J-M Branch, giving them full information. 
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For all buildings where wood, tile or slate have 
heretofore been the customary roofing material, 
Johns-Manville Roofing Service recommends 
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Asbestos Shingles 


Because of their fireproof quality these shingles 
secure the base rate of fire insurance and at 
the same time conform to every requirement 
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Threshold of Eden 


| Continued from page 20} 





turning decidedly pale. That's one of the 
signs.” 

“Where's the cloud?” 

‘Almost over us,” he said. “See it?” 

Her foot slipped on a bit of shale. Appleton 
caught her; struggled a moment for his 
balance, and grasped a convenient pine for 
support. 

“Be careful!” he said, as he slowly re- 
leased her. 

She thanked him with a smile; took an 
unsteady step, and gained the protection of 
the tree. 

“You didn’t hurt yourself!” he exclaimed 
quickly. 

“No — it’s a little unnerving!” 

“You've got to watch out on these rocks; 
they’re mighty unreliable.” 

“But you’re not. I always feel safe when 
I'm with you.” 

“Tt gets worse from now on. I wonder if I 
ought to take you any further ——” 

“Please do. I want to be high enough to 
see the ocean.” 

“Pretending you're Balboa? Or do you 
simply want to be silent upon a peak in — in 
Pasadena?” 

“Both,” she said. “I’m in an exploring 
mood. And I want to see it all. I may 
never be here again— you can’t tell, you 
see. 

“That’s what your father says. Only 
keep your eyes on the trail for a while. All 
right now?” 

“All right!” 

She took his hand, and clambered cate- 
fully over a jagged boulder which blocked 
the way. 

““Whenever we're out like this,” he said, 
“T'm speculating about you—TI feel as 
though you're using a magnifying glass that 
I don’t know how to handle. You look as 
though you're seeing a thousand miles 
farther than I am. What is it? Am I so 
unobserving, or are you creating phan- 
toms?” 

“Just dreaming.” 

“Realities?” 

“Oh, no! We live those.” 

“But all this is a reality. 
what could make it finer!” 

“T can,” she said. ‘ You're accustomed to 
it; you grew up with it. To me it’s as 
marvelous as—as great wealth might be 
to a girl who’s been terribly poor.” 

** But in that condition no one would stop 
to dream! The present would be much more 
interesting.” 

““No—there’d be comparison with the 
past; and so many things for to-morrow. 
I've never known anything half so beautiful 
as all this — it makes me dream. I have to 
persuade myself that it’s true. Often I 
wonder if it is, if I won’t wake up some 
morning in a shabby little place, with neutral 
colors, and a gray sky, with cafions of build- 
ings, and fields of cobblestones, instead of 
California! So I make sure of holding all the 
memories. I tie them all together, and put 
myself into them objectively —like Cin- 
derella.” 

“And the fairy prince?” 

Her cheeks tinted gradually, but, her eyes 
remained frank. 

“T couldn’t think of California without 
you. We hadn’t been here a day before we 
knew you.” 





I can’t imagine 


SCOUTING raindrop hissed through the 

pines, and another. Overhead the peaks 
were hooded in black; a fork of lightning 
slashed them vividly. Down in the valley an 
alfalfa field stood out in brilliant green 
against the mist which rolled inward from 
the hills. The pines stirred restlessly. 

“Here!” said Appleton. “Hurry!” 

He drew her under the shelter of the 
cliffs. 

“It comes mighty fast when it crosses 
the mountains! You'd better have my 
coat 4 ; 

“Please don’t! I won’t need it ——” 

“This.is your first real rainstorm. It'll 
seem like a cloudburst!”» He wrapped his 
coat around her, adjusting it very care- 
fully. 





Down the trail came the rain-mist, bring- 


ing with it a heavy, sodden air. The 
thunder, rolled sharply backward by the 
circling hills, rang in their’ ears, and then 
echoed ominously. 


Miss Latham shivered, and gasped. 


“I—I it would be like 
this!” 

“I did,” said Appleton. “And there's a 
lot more where this came from!” 

The storm was upon them; a savage whirl- 
wind, driving before it loose particles of 
sand, which cut stingingly into the flesh, 
At the first onslaught, Miss Latham sank to 
the ground, shielding her face; Appleton, 
on one knee beside her, held her in his arms, 
and put his back to the hurricane. For a 
moment the vicious scales of silicate seared 
them; then, swiftly and invincibly, came 
night and the deluge. 

It is immaterial when he first kissed her, 
Possibly neither of them was fully aware 
that he did; but when the tempest was at 
its height, and their words were drowned in 
the ceaseless reverberations of the thunder, 
she was sobbing limply against him, and his 
lips were now on her forehead in pity, and 
now on her hair, and now on her lips. And 
after she had once hidden her face, and sighed 
convulsively, she had put both her arms 
about his neck, and drawn his head down 
to her own. 

So they: didn’t recognize that the ordeal 
was over until a shaft of sunlight pierced the 
eafion; and, rousing themselves, they saw 
the blue above them. Miles toward the sea 
the black clouds fought against an onshore 
breeze; a rivulet trickled in the arroyo they 
had crossed dry-shod; on the nearest pire a 
native chickadee shook itself, and preened, 
and tried the flavor of a glistening rain- 
drop. 

Appleton got lamely to his feet, and 
stooped for Miss Latham. 

“I ce—can't,” she said. 
knees ——” 


didn’t know 


“ My — my 


E lifted her bodily; and they stood, 
clinging to each other, until Appleton 
touched her chin, and strove to turn her face 
upward to the light. 
“You — please — 
breathed. 
“Don’t?” Appleton repeated, uncompre- 
hending. 
“You — we mustn't!” 
He held her closer; and knew that she was 
trembling. 
“T want you!” he said. “I’ve wanted you 
— oh, ever so long!” 
“Don’t let me go! I can’t stand up if you 
do! But don’t kiss me again eS 
The thought flashed through his mind 
that he couldn’t have misjudged her; no 
matter if she took her oath on it, he weuldn’t 
believe that she had suffered him to kiss her 
unheeding. 
“Why not?” 
“You don’t know— you don’t know!” 
she murmured. 
“Good Lord!” he stammered. 
any reason why ?” 
Averting her eyes, she nodded. Appleton, 
still holding her, stared incredulous. 
“There is a reason? A bigger reason than 
mine? ; When I love you, and want you’” he 


begged. => 
Again she nodded. 
Appleton wet his lips. 
“You're. not married — 

anyone else?” «+: sqers 

You don’t need to—to make it s0 


Please don’t!” she 





“Ts there 


isn’t 


There 


“No! 
hard for me. It’s harder now than I can— 
b-bear ——” 


He felt himself breaking within; but it was 
surely no time for equivocation, for indefinite- 
ness. And yet, in his pain, he wanted to con- 
sole her; , he wanted to have it all over \ithin 
an instant, so that they might understa 
each other, and forget. 

And so he said: 

“You just don’t caré? 
for me? Is that it?” 

His heart, which had gone quite dea, wa 
suddenly alive and pulsing; for the he«d, % 
close to his, had moved, and not as |ic & 


You don’t care 


pected. a 
“You don’t mean that you do care?” he 
gasped. 
“I’ve t-tried not to!” Miss Latham 


clutched desperately at him, fighting 
avoid his eyes. é 5 
“Dearest!” he exulted in her ear, holding 


her closer. 

“Oh, wait! How can I breathe — whet 
you hold me so tight? You don’t realise’ 
Don’t you know what I said about my —®Y 


taking all this as though I were a poor lit 
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girl —- rich for a day, or two? Well — it isn’t 
imagination. It’s true!” 

“True!” he faltered. 

“Yes, true! Father and I saved —and 
worried — for months and months and years 
—to come out here, so far from anyone who 
knew us—to pretend we belonged — to feel 
just once what it would be like —for ten 
weeks; and that was all we could afford. And 
after that — I said I'd wake up in a cajion of 
streets, and cobblestones—and I will, 
hecavse that’s where I live.” 

“(nd you think that makes a difference 
to e= 

“It m-must! Because I’ve been pretending 
to you from that first n-night — pretending 
to be somebody else — living a life that isn’t 
mine: and knowing that I never could again. 
Just childish — wanting to be with people, 
and ~pend money, and do everything — for ten 
little. little weeks! And we loved it so. But 
at night we were ashamed. We knew that if 
you saw us at home, you wouldn’t want us for 
your friends. We felt like hypocrites! And 
all the time I was so happy to be with-you 
and the days were so short.” 

“Listen!” Appleton said very tenderly. 
“You make me care more by that ——” 


And she, unsteadily, half uncertain even 


yet: “You don’t—despise us? I thought | 


you would!” 


“From the first evening — when we talked | 


together, all three of us — I began to love you 
for just that thing! Because you do dream! 


Because you're young enough, and sweet | 


enough, to do just what you have done — and 
what you do every day. And if you hadn't 


wanted to be Cinderella, you wouldn’t have 
come here, and I wouldn’t have met you — | 


and loved you ever since!” 

“Oh!” she said faintly. “You still — do 
then?” 

Up the trail from the valley came the forest 
ranger; drenched, but of irrepressible spirits. 
As he rounded a turn in the path he halted, 
dumb-struck, for a dozen paces ahead were 
a young man and a young woman, oblivious 
to the. world. 

But as the rangér-sidled noiselessly into a 
long detovr, so that he might not disturb 
them, there was ‘no astonishment in his face. 
An hour ago he had known very well they 
were lovers. 

“Huh,” he said to himself, scowling at a 
twig which crackled under his feet. “I'll bet 
they didn’t even know it rained!” ¢ 


COMING: More Holworthy Hall stories, notably 
“Grippe!” in which a bad cold develops into love. 


Consequences 
[ Continued from page 32) 





so | remarked carelessly that I had been out 
with a party and got stuck. 

“*Oh yes, I remember,’ he said, ‘Flora and 
Lottie and Maybelle and Marcelline, and 
poor Kate.’ 

“He had named them correctly; so I began 
to think I had been hitting the bright waters 
too hard. 

“Things I drank never had seemed to 
make me woody; but you can never tell when 
trouble is going to hit you. I pulled my hat 
down and tried to look as uncommunicative 
as possible; but he kept croaking on from 
time to time, like this: ‘Poor Katie! Splen- 
did arms, but dope got her. She took up 
with Eastern religions after she had her hair 
dyed. Got to going to a Swami’s joint, and 
smoking opium. Temple of the Lotus, it was 
called, and the police raided it.’ 

“This was nonsense, of course; the young 
woman was in the pink of condition. I let 
him rave, but I decided that if something 
didn't come out for me pretty soon, I'd foot 
it across Long Island. There wasn’t room 
enough for the two of us. I got up and took 
another try at my car. He hopped right 
after me. 

“*Good car,’ he wheezed, ‘better than 
the little Ford.’ 

“Id had a Ford before, but so has every- 
bedy: that was a safe guess. 

“*Still,” he went on, ‘that run in from 
Huntington Bay in the rain wasn’t bad. 
Arresied for speeding, he-he.’ 

“Ii was true I had made such a run, 
under rather unusual circumstances, and 
had ‘cen arrested. When at last I heard 
my li'-boat snorting up the road, my visitor 
got up, sighed, and stepped back into the 
shadow of the trees. I didn’t wait to see 
what became of him, you may believe. That 
Was \jsitation number one. What do you 
think of it?” 


A\ENAUGH looked at his host de- 

fivntly. Eastman smiled. 

“| think you’d better change your 
mode of life, Cavenaugh. Had many re- 
turns’ ~ he inquired. 

“Too many, by far.” The young man 
took | turn about the room and came 
to th. fire. Standing by the mantel he lit 
= r cigarette before going on with his 
Story 

“Tie second visitation happened in 
the sreet, early in the evening, about 
eight «clock. I was held up in a traffic block 
before the Plaza. My chauffeur was driv- 
ing. Old Nibbs steps up out of the crowd, 
°pens the door of my car, gets in and sits 
down teside me. He had on wilted evening 
clothe same as before, and there was some 
“ort of heavy scent about him. Such an un- 
Pleasant old party! A thorough-going rotter; 
you knew it at once. This time he wasn’t 
talkative, as he had been when I first saw 
him. He leaned back in the car as if he 
ned it, crossed his hands on his stick and 
~oked out at the crowd — sort of hungrily. 


-“T own I really felt a loathing’ compas- 
sion for him. We got down the avenue 
slowly. I kept looking out at the mounted 
police. But what could I do? Have him 
pulled? I was afraid to. I was awfully afraid 
of getting him into the papers. 

“I’m going to the New Astor,’ I said 
at last. ‘Can I take you anywhere?’ ~‘ 

“*No, thank you,’ says he. ‘I get out 
when you do. I’m due on West 44th. 
I'm dining to-night with Marcelline — all 
that is left of her!’ 

“He put his hand to his hat brim 
with a grewsome salute.’ Such a scandal- 
ous, foolish old face as he had! When we 
pulled up at the Astor, J stuck my hand 
in my pocket and asked him if he'd like a 
little loan. 

““*No, thank you, but ’"—he leaned over 
and whispered, ugh!— ‘but save a little, 
save a little. Forty years from now —a 
little — comes in handy. Save a little.’ 

“His eyes fairly glittered as he made 
his remark. I jumped out. I'd have jumped 
into the North River. When he tripped off, 
I asked my chauffeur if he’d noticed the man 
who got into the car with me. He said he 
knew someone was with me, but he hadn’t 
noticed just when he got in. Want to hear 
any more?” 

Cavenaugh dropped into his chair again. 
His plump cheeks were a trifle more flushed 
than usual, but he was perfectly calm. 
Eastman felt that the young man believed 
what he was telling him. 

“Of course I do. It’s very interesting. I 
don’t see quite where you are coming out 
though.” 

Cavenaugh sniffed. “No more do I. I 
really feel that I've been put upon. I haven’t 
deserved it any more than any other fellow 
of my kind. Doesn’t it impress you disa- 
greeably?” 

“Well, rather so. Has anyone else seen 
your friend?” 

“You saw him.” ° 

“We won't count that. As I said, there’s 
no certainty that you and I saw the same 
person in the court that night. Has anyone 
else had a look in?” 

“People sense him rather than see him. 
He usually crops up when I’m alone or in a 
crowd on the street. He never approaches 
me when I’m with people I know, though I’ve 
seen him hanging about the doors of theatres 
when I come out with a party; loafing 
around the stage exit, under a wall; or across 
the street, in a doorway? To be frank, I’m 
not anxious to introduce him. The third 
time, it was I who came upon him. In 
November my driver, Harry, had a sudden 
attack of appendicitis. I took him to the 
Presbyterian Hospital in the car, early in 
the evening. When I came home, I found the 
old villain in my rooms. I offered him a 
drink, and he sat down. It was the first 
time I had seen him in a steady light, with his 


t off. 
“* His face is lined like a railway map, and 
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as to color — Lord, what a liver! 
grows tight to his skull, and his hair is 
dyed until it’s perfectly dead, like a piece of 
= on a 7 

avenaugh ran through 
own neatly trimmed thatch, and seemed to 
forget where he was for a moment. 

“I had a twin brother, Brian, who died 
when we were sixteen. I have a photograph 
of him on my wall, an enlargement from a 
kodak of him, doing a high jump, rather good 
thing, full of action. It 
the old gentleman. He kept 
and lifting his eyebrows, and finall 
up, tip-toed across the room, cs | 
the picture to the wall. 

“*Poor Brian! Fine fellow, but died 
young,’ says he. 

“Next morning, there was the picture, 
still reversed.” 

“Did he stay long?” Eastman asked 
interestedly. 

“Half an hour, by the clock.” 

“Did he talk?” 

“Well, he rambled.” 

“What about?” 

Cavenaugh rubbed his pale eyebrows 
before answering. 

“About things that an old man ought to 
want to forget. His conversation is highly 
objectionable. Of course he knows me like 
a book; everything I’ve ever done or —— 
But when he recalls them, he throws a 
light on them, somehow. Things that weren’t 
much off color, look rotten. He doesn’t 
leave one a shred of self-respect, he really 
doesn’t. That’s the amount of it.” The 
young man whipped out his handkerchief 
and wiped his face. 

“You mean he really talks about things 
that none of your friends know?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! Recalls things that hap- 
pened in school. Anything disagreeable. 
Funny thing, he always turns Brian’s pic- 
ture to the wall.” 

“Does he come often?” 

“Yes, oftener, now. Of course I don’t 
know how he gets in down-stairs. The hall 
boys never see him. But he has a key to 
my door. I don’t know how he got it, but 


-I can hear him turn it in the lock.” 


“Why don’t you keep your driver with 
you, or telephone for me to come down?” 

“He'd only grin and go down the fire 
escape as he did before. He’s often done it 
when Harry’s come in suddenly. Every- 
body has to be alone sometimes, you know. 
Besides, I don’t want anybody to see him. 
He has me there.” 

“But why not? Why do you feel responsi- 
ble for him?” 

Cavenaugh smiled wearily. “That's 
rather the point, isn’t it? Why do I? But 
I absolutely do. That identifies him, more 
than his knowing all about my life and my 
affairs.” 


;eASTMAN looked at Cavenaugh thought- 
fully. “‘ Well, I should advise you to go in 
for something altogether different and new, 
and go in for it hard; business, engineer- 
ing, metallurgy, something this old fellow 
wouldn’t be interested in. See if you can 
make him remember logarithms.” 

Cavenaugh sighed. “No, he has me there, 
too. People never really change; they go on 
being themselves. But I would never make 
much trouble. Why can’t they let me alone, 
damn it! I'd never hurt anybody, except, 
perhaps “ 

“Except your old gentleman, eh?” East- 
man laughed. “Seriously, Cavenaugh, if 
you want to shake him, I think a year on a 
ranch would do it. He would never be 
coaxed far from his favorite haunts. He 
would dread Montana.” 

Cavenaugh pursed up his lips. “So 
do I!” 

“Oh, you think you do. Try it, and you'll 
find out. A gun and a horse beats all this 
sort of thing. Besides losing your haunt, 
you'd be putting ten years in the bank for 
yourself. I know a good ranch where they 
take people, if you want to try it.” 

“Thank you I'll consider. 
think I’m batty?” 

“No, but I think you’ve been doing one 
sort of thing too long. You need big hori- 
zons. Get out of this.” 

Cavenaugh smiled meekly. He rose lazily 
and yawned behind his hand. “It’s late, 
and I’ve taken your whole evening,” He 
strolled over to the window and looked 
out. “Queer place, New York; rough on 
the little fellows. Don’t you feel sorry for 


Do you 


His scalp” 


them, the girls especially? Ido. What 


fight they put up for a little fun! Why, evey 
that old goat is sorry for them, the only 
decent thing he kept.” 

Eastman followed him to the door and 
stood in the hall, while Cavenaugh waited 
~ the elevator. ry i a came up 

vena extended his pink, warm ), 
“Good mat: 4 bc 

_ The cage sank and his rosy countenance 
disap round-eyed smile being the 


vena’ 
honed him at hes office to ask him abet 
the Montana ranch he had recommended; 
said he meant to take his advice and go out 
there for the spring and summer. 

When Eastman got back from Washing. 
ton, he saw dusty trunks, just from the 
trunk room, before Comniaire deer. Next 
morning, when he mg oy to see what the 
young man was about, he found Cavenaugh 
in his shirt sleeves, packing. 

“Pm going; off to-morrow night. 
You didn’t think it of me, did “you?” he 
asked gaily. 

“Oh, I’ve always had hopes of you!” 
Eastman declared. “But you are. in 3 
hurry, it seems to me.” 

“Yes, Iam in a hurry.” Cavenaugh shot a 
pair of leggings into one of the open trunks, 
“I telegraphed your ranch people, used 
your name, and they said it would be all 
right. By the way, some of my crowd ar 
giving a little dinner for me at Rector's 
to-night. Couldn’t you be persuaded, as it’s 
a farewell occasion?” Cavenaugh looked at 
him hopefully. 

Eastman laughed and shook his head, 
“Sorry, Cavenaugh, but that’s too gay a 
world for me. I’ve got too much work lined 
up before me. I wish I had time to stop 
and look at your guns, though. You seem 
to know something about You've 
more than you'll need, but nobody can have 
too many good ones.” He put down one of 
the revolvers regretfully. “I'll drop in to 
see you in the morning, if you're up.” 

“T shall be up, all mght. I’ve warned my 
crowd that I'll cut away before midnight.” 

“You won't, though,” Eastman called 
back over his shoulder as he hurried down- 
stairs. 

The next morning, while Eastman was 
dressing, Rollins came in greatly excited. 

“I’m a little late, sir. I was stopped 
by Harry, Mr. Cavenaugh’s driver. Mr 
Cavenaugh shot himself last night, sir.” 

Eastman dropped his vest and sat down on 
his shoe-box. “You're drunk, Rollins,” he 
shouted. “He’s going away to-day!” 

“Yes, sir. H found him this morning. 
Ah, he’s quite d sir. Harry’s telephoned 
for the coroner. Harry don’t know what to 
do with the ticket.” 

Eastman pulled on his coat and ran down 
the stairway. -Cavenaugh’s trunks were 
strapped and piled before the door. Harry 
was walking up and down the hall with a 
long green railroad ticket in his han: and 
a look of complete stupidity on his face. 

“What shall I do about this ticket, Mr. 
Eastman?” he whispered. “ And what about 
his trunks? He had me tell the transfer 
people to come early. They may be here 
any minute. Yes, sir. I brought him home 
in the car last night, before twelve, as cheer 
ful as could be.” 

“Be quiet, Harry. Where is he?” 

“In his bed, sir.” ; 

Eastman went into Cavenaugh’s sl««ping- 
room. When he came back to the sitting 
room, he looked over the writing table; 
railway folders, time-tables, receipte: bills, 
nothing else. He looked up for the photo 
graph of Cavenaugh’s twin brother. There 
it was, turned to the wall. Eastman took it 
down and looked at it; a boy in track clothes, 
half lying in the air, going over the str 
shoulders first, above the heads of a crow 
of lads who were running and cheering +! 
face was somewhat blurred by the sotion 
and the bright sunlight. Eastman pt the 
picture back, as he found it. Had Cavenaugh 
entertained his visitor last night, ar! had 
the old man been more convincing tha 
usual? “Well, at any rate, he’s seen tot 
that the old man can’t establish identity. 
What a soft lot they are, fellows like poo 
Cavenaugh!” Eastman thought of bi 
office as a delightful place. 











Have you read George Kibbe Turner’s “ Butte 
number? It tells how the Great War came into a New York 
studio and what it did to a little artist’s model. It’s a big story! 
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be better and cheaper! 
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the lamps that light your home. 
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The Most Remarkable Love Story Ever Written 


HE THREE LAWS and THE GOLDEN RULE is the sequel of ‘“‘Primordial.” Two 
, people, a girl and a boy shipwrecked in infancy on a desert island, do not meet until 

they are twenty years old. Previous to having met, neither had ever seen a human being 
before., Naturally, their modes of living are extremely primitive, and in this unusual story Morgan 
Robertson tells of their awakening to the immutable laws of Nature. It’s an idyll of young love. 
With mother instinct the girl has made a crude doll out of a piece of wood and a few rags. The 
man objects to this rival for her affections and his attempt to destroy the doll is their first quarrel. 
In the unfolding drama of their existence is focused the passions, the virtues, the joys and sorrows 
that have marked the race of man in his struggle from the cave days through the ages of time. 






































WHAT McCLURE’S AND METROPOLITAN ARE DOING FOR MORGAN ROBERTSON’S WIDOW E 


This is only one of thirty-five wonderful stories of Love, Adventure, Mystery and Humor in the new four- a 
volume edition of Morgan Robertson. To-day all that remains of this great American genius is a memory 
and the ambition of these big magazines to put Morgan Robertson in his place in American literature and 
to give his widow a fair return from the literarv efforts of her husband—a recognition that had been de- 
nied until this plan was launched. You can help this plan of recognition. You can make these four 
handsomely bound volumes of Morgan Robertson’s stories yours if you send us your year’s subscription now 
for McClure’s, Metropolitan and The Ladies’ World. We will pay for the books. We will pay the carriage 
charges on them. We will pay Mrs. Robertson a generous royalty if you will pay for the magazines less than 
what they cost you at the newsstands, and you may pay for your subscription in easy monthly payments. 





HOW YOU CAN GET THE 4 BOOKS FREE WHAT MEN WHO KNOW SAY OF THESE BOOKS ; 


The 35} aciiiiainathamiaiidiiads ‘Few of our contemporary ‘I hold a high opinion of Mor- 

te 35 Morgan Robertson stories, em - enone eee authors so richly deserve the gan Robertson’s work. Please | 
are in four handsome cloth-bound volumes~-over 1,000 honor of a collected edition.as enter my subscription for your 
pages—over 300,000 words printed in new easy-to- Morgan Robertson, who was new edition.”’ 
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Butterflies 


| Continued from page 9| 





Then for a minute we were all silent. 
“Can't you -use me?” said the girl; “or 


| you, or you?” 


We shook our heads. 
“You can, Mr. Jones,” 


“You 


she said. 


| certainly can.” 


“No,” replied Jones, “I'm going away for 
a vacation next week — the first one I’ve 
had in three years. No, it’s no use. You've 
got to wait. The heroine factories are all 
closed down. We've all got to wait till 
they use up their old stock.” 

“Oh, well, come on. Forget it,” the girl 
said, trying to smile again. “I feel better 
already, now I’m rested. That isn’t what's 
worrying me most to-day, anyhow.” 

“What is?” said I. 

“You know what I saw to-day!” she said 
excitedly. “Over on the Avenue! Some 
of those new dresses. Do you know they’re 
going to change everything this fall! Every- 
thing. Just the opposite extreme. All 
flared at the bottom, where we've been 
wearing them close. And little hats — little 
dinky military hats. And shoes — you 
ought to see the shoes. Military, too, kind 
of — tassels and boots even.” 

“More war,” said I, grimly. 

“Yes,” she said, “so they say. They 
say this war is going to be felt in every- 
thing this fall— everything. But anyhow, 
whether it is or not — everything is all 
changed already.” 

“That’s bad for us,” 
“Eh, Jones?” 

“It certainly is for me,” she said. 
all know what it means for me.” 

“What does it mean?” said Swank, star- 
ing at her. 

“Tt means my job.” she said. “Clothes! 
Could I get work for you illustrators without 
new clothes? How much?” 

“You can change them over,’ 
“You're good at that.” 

“Change them over,” the girl cried. 
“How could you? There’s twice as much 
material in these new gowns as there was.” 

“T never fully realized the horrors of this 
war before,” said Macklin Jones. 

“You will,” I said, “when you get a look 
at those new styles in the dressmaking mag- 
azines. I’ve seen them on the news-stands.”’ 

And Otto Swanker laughed. 

“Oh, you men make me tired,” said the 
girl, and got up all at once, and bolted from 
the room and down-stairs. 


getting humorous. 


“You 


* Jones said. 


T was funny at first, but not so much so 

when you thought of it. 

“She’s right,” said Jones, taking his pipe 
from his mouth. “She’s exactly right. 
They can’t get anything to do without the 
right clothes.” 

“How can they?” said Jones. “You can 
draw your heroines all right—their faces, 
their figures. Fake them. But how can you 
make heroines without clothes? The models 
have got to have them.” 

“Poor kid,” said I. 

“It is too bad—too bad,” said Otto, 
staring regretfully at the door — thinking 
of his laugh. 

“And yet,” he said, apologizing to him- 
self, “I suppose, when we look at it, we must 
look at it large. This war comes. It takes 
from many of us our work. From this poor 
girl here, too. But while we must sympa- 
thize, we cannot forget also the reason of it. 
And when we look at it large,” he said, get- 
ting headway, “it is nothing she has — 
nothing compared! She is nothing.” 

* Ants,” said I. “Another ant.” 

“No,” said Otto Swanker, studying to 
express his real idea. “No, not ants here — 
rather a butterfly — less considerable yet.” 

‘Ten million to the acre,”’ said Macklin 
Jones, “in June.” 

“You must sympathize, 
not forget the reason of it,” 
“Tf they all go, what is lost? 
one thing. A handful of butterflies. 
them. Crink! I crush them. So! 
are gone! Who misses them?” 

“TI don’t,” said Jones. “T have seen too 
many of them.” 

“She’s a good kid, this one,” I said. “I 
am sorry for her. I never heard a word 
against her. I think she’s perfectly straight. 
Nothing but a kid. Eighteen, that’s all — 
all alone, out in the open, here in New York. 
She may be wise; they all are. But I’ve got 
a whole lot more respect for her than plenty 
of the rest of her species surrounded by a 


but you must 
continued Otto. 
Nothing — not 
I have 
They 





VERY American 

feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view 
its never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 
and Industry. 


should 


In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the high- 
est accomplishments of cre- 
ative genius and mechanical 
skill, there is none more won- 
derful than the exhibit of the 
Bell Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, 
the welcome visitors sit at 
ease while the marvel of 
speech transmission is _pic- 
torially revealed and told in 


One System 










Bell 1 Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the wor 
Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


as ever seen. President Hadley of 


story. They listen to talk in 
New York, three thousand 
miles away; they hear the 
roar of the surf on the far-off 
Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of transconti- 
nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scien- 
tific world. Yet it is but a 
small part of the more wonder- 
ful universal service of the 
Bell System, which makes 
possible instant communica- 
tion between all the people of 
the country. 
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Catsup Plant at Rochester, N 





HY not serve a natural tomato catsup at your 

table—Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup (the natural 
catsup), with all the full, rich tomato flavor intact! 
Yet the price of Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is no more than 
for ordinary catsup—two sizes, I5c and 25c (in the extreme 


Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 
BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Compishario, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating game— “Going 
to Market"’—amusing and instructive and sure to interest the whole family. 






































LECTRICITY has brought to women 
a new freedom—a release from the 
drudgery of housework. 


Typified by anew figure of Liberty, it 
points the way to the easy, efficient, scien- 
tific method of cleaning with the 
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There is a Western Electric! 


Cleaner designed to suit the re- 
quirements of every home, apart- 
ment, hotel and institution. Prices 
range from $32.50 up to $400. 













































Write for our interesting booklet, 
“The Home Sanitary.” Ask for 
booklet No. 7-M. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
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463 West Street, New York City 
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cloud of ravenous mothers and grandmothers 
and aunts.” 

“Some battle,”’said Macklin Jones, stretch- 
ing. “Some strategy. Imagine it yourself. 
Eighteen — at bay against the city of New 
York, armed with a powder-puff and a 
winsome smile.” 

“You're right,” said Otto, “it is so. And 
if ever I can help, believe me I will do it. 
I will draw her.” 

“Sure you will, Swank,” said I. 

Poor Swank, he could barely get together 
enough for his studio rent. The war hit him 
harder than any of us. 


I DON’T think I saw the girl again for 
nearly a week. Business was just as 
bad as ever. The illustrators had next to 
nothing. There was no general work to 
speak of, and advertising — posters, and 
magazines and papers — all gone. The adver- 
tising agencies were letting out their illus- 
trators in droves. I cleaned up what I had 
and sat around reading — war news mostly. 
Finally she came around in that same dress 
of hers that she had made for her vacation. 

“How are you making out,” I asked her. 
She shook her head and sat down. She must 
have been walking around the studios again. 

“Ten million miles more,” she said. 

“Look at them,” she told me, sticking out 
her feet. High heeled shoes; nice things to 
be walking in. They were all turning and 
wearing at the sides. Cheap in the first 
place, I suppose. 

“All I got,” she said, “and only one 
dollar last week.” 

So finally I made her take a little money 
from me — “an advance,” I called it. 

She wouldn’t take it, unless we had that 
understanding. 

She felt a little better, though, after that. 

“Look what I got to-day,” she said, and 
smiled that little grin of hers again and 
pulled out a letter, in a great scrawled hand, 
written on the crested stationery of a Broad- 
way hotel. 

“What? Who from?” said I. 

“Hungry George,” she said. “Yep, 
honest!” 

I was surprised, a little. It hadn’t struck 
me at first that he’d follow her up in any 
way. 

“Listen,” she said. 

It ran something like this — the usual slush: 


“*Now I'm going to tell you straight, Little 
Girl. I like you. And once your friend, 
always your friend. That’s my motto. 

“You may be all right, now. Maybe you 
are. But let me tell you, hard times comes 
to most of us, sometimes. You bet. And 
when they come we know just who our friends 
are. You bet. I want you to remember 
that. I'm going to be that friend to you. 
That’s the way lam. When I want anyone 
for a friend, I want them. That’s me. And 
when you're in trouble, just the least bit, 
you just come a-running to me. [ll fix it 
for you. I'll fix you all right, for the stage, or 
anything. 

““Now, don’t you tear this up or put it 
away. You keep it, and maybe sometime 
you'll read it again. Be human—that’s all. 
That’s all you ought to do. Be human. 
That's your trouble. Your too cold. You're 
too difierent. That’s the only thing I got 
against you. 

“You got to remember this. We've only 
got one life to lead. And while we're here, 
let’s help each other and enjoy it. That’s my 
religion, all I got. Am I right? 

“* Now just one thing more, Little Girl, and 
don’t forget it either. I’m a good waiter. 
And I'm waiting for you right now. And 
sometime you're going to come to me, and 
when you do you won't be sorry, Little Girl, 
I can tell you that. We aren't ever sorry 
for a real true friend.” 


“Say, what do you think of that?” said 
the girl, and laughed — and stopped. 

“Ugh,” she added, tearing the crested 
note to pieces. She threw it on the floor and 
stamped on it with her high heels. 

“Be human!” she cried, and flushed with 
anger. “Say, do you see anything in me to 
get me that?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“That educated pig!” she said. “I don’t 
even know how he found out my address. 
I didn’t tell him that.” 

She started up from where she was sitting 
on the couch. 

“Listen,” she said, “there’s that tune I 
was telling you about—that Tipperary 
they’re marching to, over in France,” and 
smiled a little bit, and beat with her high 
heels on the floor. After she listened a little 
while she went out. 
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You, too, will enjoy real light- 
ing comfort and luxury with a 


VANITIE 


Portable Electric Lamp 


Eight destinctive VANITIE features make 
it the most practicable and adaptable 
lamp made. Your dealer will explain these 
patented features, and demonstrate their 
practical uses. 
Buy a VANITIE today—attach it wher- 
ever you want a better light—use it for 
reading, writing, studying, shaving, 
dressing. 
Its moderate price, five dollars, quickly 
repays itself in added comfort and con- 
venience. 
Look carefully for trade-marked name 
engraved on base. It protects you from 
substitution. 

Send today for your copy of 

“ILLUMINATING NOTES" 

and learn just what the VANITIE will do for you 


ALADDIN LAMP CORPORATION 
Suite 1825, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Dealers—-Send today for attractive proposition 
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by Mail” department, by means 
of which we accept deposits in any 
amount from residents in all parts of 
the civilized globe, affording them the 
same protection for their savings and 
the same rate of interest as we do to 
our local patrons. 


The corner letter box, the smallest cross 
roads post office or the rural free delivery 
carrier becomes a receiving teller, assuring 
safe delivery of the deposits and the return 
of aformal acknowledgment from the bank 
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T seemed that next week that Paris must 
be going. Those mad Germans racing 
down; their great guns, like artificial devils, 
great stumpy gnomes from the German hills, 
crawling after them.-to finish up their work. 

“We have done it before,” said Otto 
Swanker. 

“But not again,” said Macklin Jones. 

“It is inevitable,”. said Sw: 

“Inevitable be damned!” cried Jones. 
I had never seen him in that mood before. 

“You will see,” said Otto. “We shall take 
Paris most certainly.” 

““When you do,” said Jones, “it will be 
my painful duty to come around some 
morning with that Mindanao bolo of mine, 
that crooked one ‘like a bread knife, and 
sacrifice you on the altar of progress.” 

““When you come you will find me,” said 
Otto, looking fixedly: at him out of his milk- 
and-china-blue eyes. 

“Oh, shut up,” I said, “both of you.” 

But I couldn’t help think of it, after they 
had gone, of Paris—and what it would 
mean if they did-get it. Could they change 
it and regulate it? Could they Germanize 
France and Italy and England, and us, too, 
perhaps? Were the foundations of the old 
world we knew slipping on this smear of 
new blood on the face of Europe? And while 
I was thinking of it, my little model was in 
again. 

““When do I pose for you?” she asked. 
“You know — for that I owe you,” she said. 

“Not quite yet,” I said. “Soon.” 

“ Because I’m going to try to get out of this 
thing for a while,” she said. “I am going to 
try something else.” 

She seemed more like herself, happier. 

“What is it now?” I asked. 

It was dancing. Somebody that had seen 
her dance had told her she ought to get a 
place in one of those big dancing academies 
where they furnish girls to dance with 
you. 

“TI bet you I could do it, too,” she said, 
her eyes brightening, “if I got the chance. 
I'm good at that.” 

So she powdered her nose and looked at her 
dress in the mirror again, and sighed and 
went out, hunting her chance to dance. 

She was back again in a day or two, 
asking about giving me that pose again. 
And I had to put it along another time. 

“How did you come out,” I said, “with 
the dancing?” 

“Not anyway,” she replied. “They were 
all filled up — even dancing. They say this 
war has killed dancing like everything else. 
Do you think that’s true, or were they 
just joshing me?” 

“Probably half true,” said I. 

“Uh-huh, probably,” she said. 

‘IT sat there for two hours,” she said, “and 
watched them. I didn’t have anything to do. 
They don’t dance as well as I do — a lot of 
them.” 

“T bet they can’t,” said I. 

“I was there two hours,”’ she said, “sitting 
there and listening to them playing that 
Tipperary thing every other time. Gee, 
they are playing that everywhere you go, 
now, aren’t they? I am getting kind of sick 
of it, aren’t you?” 

I said I was. You remember, they were 
marching to it over there, and fighting to it 
and getting shot to it. And here we are 
dancing to it, and playing it on the street 
and whistling it — and all saying: “‘That’s 
what they’re singing in the tre 

\fter a while, she got up and went to her 
mirror, examining her dress again. 

“Well, I didn’t get it,” she said —in a 
tired voice. “I don’t know as I care,” she 
said, looking in the mirror. “I wouldn’t want 
to go out on the floor with all the rest of 
those girls — with these on. Honest. And I 
Was a good dancer, too.” She kept on look- 
ing at herself and her dress. “I guess you 
have got to have a pull — everywhere.” 

Did you ever hear again from Hungry 
George?” I asked. 

“Yes, he keeps writing to me.” 

“Did you ever answer him?” 

No, I never did, honest. I showed them 
to one or two girls, though, and they told 
me [ was a fool not to.” 

“No, you're not a fool,” I told her. 

“No, I'm not,” she said. “I know I'm 
not.’ and sighed. 

Well, what is it?” I asked her. 

“Gee, it does seem strange, doesn’t it, 
how some folks have everything?” 

And I didn’t say anything for a while. I 
let her alone and took up a magazine and 
Started reading; but after a while looked at 
her — she was so still. And I saw her still’ 
studying that“ unfortunate dress of hers in 
the glass, where I had seen it for the first 
Ume, new — not six weeks before. And while 
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The Home of the Fifty-Seven 


A group of buildings constructed around a series of open courts which 
permit the free access of air and sunlight from all sides. The walls with- 
out and within are of impervious materials, easily kept clean. All the 
sights are attractive. All the odors are delicious. It is the spotlessness 
and the invitingness of the careful housewife’s kitchen, enlarged. 





HEINZ 
Mince Meat 
The choicest selec- 
tion of everything 
good—prepared in 
the ‘‘Heinz way,”’ 
which means so 

much, 


<2 
: ae 
HEINZ 
Plum Pudding 
Very rich materials 
repared with the 
inest quality of 
candied fruits, used 
in generous pro- 
portions. Light, 
wholesome, deli- 
cious. 























People who_have eaten 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


COOKED READY TO SERVE 
With Tomato Sauce & Cheese, Italian Style 


generally pronounce it the most delicious and appe- 
tizing luncheon or dinner dish among all the fifty- 
seven good things Heinz prepares for your table. 

It comes in tins of convenient size for family use, 
already cooked, and only requires heating by placing 
the can in boiling water forafew minutes before open- 
ing. Ifyoutryitonceyouareun- __. 4 likely to trou- 
ble much with cooking spa- ghettiathome, 




































HEINZ 
Preserved 
Sweet Pickles 


Gherkins and 
mixed pickles and 
preserved in a rich, 
sweet liquor made 
of fine old malt vin- 
egar, granulated 
sugar and aromatic 
spices. 





India Relish 


A delightful, appe- 
tizing, sweet pickle 
relish prepared 
from finelychopped 
vegetables, highly 
spiced. Serve with 
meat dishes. 
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Cats Fw 
Rr 


feels” 
said she. 


cAT‘'S PAw 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There’s a treat in store for you 
the moment you have Cat's Paw 
Heels attached to your shoes. 


Gives your step the safe, buoyant 
lightness of the trained athlete. 


The Foster Friction Plug prevents 
slipping on wet sidewalks and icy 
surfaces — makes the heels wear 


No holes to track mud and dirt. 


—and they are easy to find—all dealers— ° — 


ng you have weak arches? 

hen you need the Foster : i 
Orthopedic Hlecl whch hey cost no more than the ordinary kind 
gives that extra support 

where needed. Especially 50 cents attached—black or tan. 

valuable to policemen, mo- 

tormen, conductors, floor Get a pai " 

walkers and all who are on a today 

their feet a great deal. 75c 

were at rad ty Som THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
or sent postpaid upon re- Bos Mass. 
ceipt of Foe. and outline of 105 Federal Street, hem, 

your heel. Originators and Patentees of the Foster 


Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 









O give your skin a smooth, 
| transparent radiance like 

Nature’s own charm, use only this—the 
powder that clings and beautifies. 


Ingram's 
véola . 
OHWVETOWTE 


Face Powder 50c Af ug stores of 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send us 
6c nu stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 
and get free sample of above and Ingram’s Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and also sample of Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume, 
fa FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
~y Established 1885 

Windsor, Can. 42 Tenth St., Detroit,U.S.A. 


Jngr@im'’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
~Improves Bad Complextons 


Price 50c and $1.00 at druggists’. 





















Get finest books 
at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by becominga Life Memberof 


The Ben§ 


Franklin 


You share all the advan- 
purchase of “*Publishers’ 
ders of Editions,” 
etc.—-if you act now. 

To multiply our already large purchasing capacity we are 
offering you the privilege of becoming a Life Member of 
this association without spending a cent for dues or initia- 
tion fee. Simply avail yourself of our remarkable offer of 
the lowest prices ever quoted on fine books. 

Every book brand new. Best recent novels and ju- 
veniies included (Special Bulletin). No defective or 
second-hand books offered. Note these prices: 

SHAKESPEA De Laxe, 20 SOOTT. We have absolute 
vols. unabridg gy — inder of th i 
aust: ae Pub- 
isher's price $45. $ 
Our Price . . . 9.75 

DE MAUPASSANT, 17 vols., 
De Luxe, unexpurgated edi- 
tion. Photogravures. Pub- 
lisher’s price $51. 






tages secured by expert 
Overstocks,”” *‘Remain- 
**Bankruptcy Stocks,” 





r ie ficent 
English Highland Edition. 150 
illustrations per volume. 
Publisher's price $6.00 per 


volume. Our Price, $1 25 


while they last. . 
DANTE, 4 vols., Standard 
Longfellow translation. Spe- 


Our Price . . 
ei i . « 
STEVENSON, 10 vols., 3 ia! Mlusteations. 1 oat 
leather. Photogravures. price c : $5.00 
Publisher's price $9 95 me oe 
$37.50. Our Price - LIEGE AND THE ARDENNES, 


COOPER'S LEATHERSTOCK- and other choice color vol- 


ING TALES, 6 vols. Illustrat- umes; published by A. & C. 
ed Pub isher's 9 Black, London, at 91 
price $6. Our Price . $3 each. Our Price c 


Our new catalog lists many more choice book bargains— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, DeFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan 
Doyle, Jane Austen, Emerson, Balzac, etc.—explains how 
you may examine books in your own home, before purchas- 
in . Today's best bargains may be all sold next week— 

Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. M, 425 Presser Building Annex Philadelphia 











she stood there looking, I saw two big tears 
come down the side of her face toward me. 
And I turned my eyes back to my book, 
pretending that I was still reading. 

Then she brought out her powder-puff 
and powdered her nose and went out again. 
She didn’t know that I had seen her. 

“Come back again, pretty soon, Doris,” 
Isaid. “I will be ready for you to pose before 
long, now.” 

I wouldn’t be, I knew, but I wanted to do 
something. 

“All right,” the little model answered, in 
better spirits already. “Cheer up! This 
can't last forever, can it?” 

“No,” said I. 

“But as far as you and I are concerned,” 
I said to myself, “‘it_ will last some time.” 

There was one thing to be said — from 
our standpoint. If those Germans did keep 
sweeping on; if they did take Paris, it might 
end things anyhow. And sometimes I 
almost wished they would. We were starv- 
ing to death in our business. 

But they didn’t, of course. They split — 
and back they went, rolling out toward their 
borders, and Joffre.after them. And Mack- 
lin Jones lost the raw edge from his voice 
again and went back to his milder sarcasms. 

“The Little Kings must have hit’ some- 
thing, Swank,” he said. “They are all 
crumpled up.” 

And Otto Swanker nearly wore himself 
out explaining. Some slight miscalcula- 
tion. Some little detail overlooked — not 
much. We should see. 


OU remember those two weeks when we 
held our breath, then, wondering. Would 

they round it up, that German army they 
had broken? If they could, then maybe it 
would end the thing—that nightmare; 
that smear of blood over Europe; that litter 
of tens of thousands of unburied men, fat- 
tening and bursting under the autumn sun. 
What, by that time, was that little twenty- 
five thousand they said had died at Liege! 

And all the time here with us, in our little 
corner —in our heroine factories, where 
we illustrators work to keep ourselves from 
starving, things went on from bad to worse. 

My fittle model was like the rest cf us, 
looking — looking. 

Thad her in finally to pose for me — though 
I didn’t need her, and she half knew it. And 
as she posed she got talking of herself — the 
way they do, most of those models, when 
they trust you— in those long hours you are 
alone together. Her latest venture, it appeared, 
had been the stage. It was Fall again, and 
the companies were getting ready to go out. 

“But there wasn’t anything anywhere,” 
Doris said. “They were turning them away 
— in thousands — this Fall.” 

“The war,” said I, working. 

“Yep,” she said, moving slightly from her 


pose. 

“How did you think of the stage?” I 
asked her. 

“T don’t know.” 

“How'd you get at it? Who'd you go to?” 
I said, for I knew she had never been there 
before. 

“Oh, quite a number of places,” she replied, 
a little uneasily. 

“ Anybody particular?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

I looked up. I noticed the sound of her 
voice. 


“You’ve been to see Hungry George,” 


| I challenged. 


“Suppose I have,” lifting her head clear 
out of her pose, so I had to adjust her again. 

“IT wouldn’t, that’s all,” I said. 

“Don’t preach!” she flared up. 

“TI won't,” said I. 

“Oh, I know you won't,” she said, apolo- 
gizing. 

I didn’t say anything for a while — just 
sat speculating about it. 

“You didn’t get your job?” I said at last. 

“No,” she said, in a dull, matter-of-fact 
voice, but flushing to her eyes. “I don’t 
like his terms.” 

I didn’t say anything; I went on working. 
But she could not keep it to herself. 

“Oh, you know your friends when trouble 
comes — that’s my motto,” she said, in a 
high, disagreeable falsetto — mimicking. 

I sat there and let her talk it out. 

“Be human! That’s my motto,” she said. 
“Him! Human! That thing!” 

She moved again in her pose. Her whole 
body cringed and twisted, from the soles of 
her feet to her hair. “Him!” she said. 
“If I was crooked, that thing! Not in a 
million years.” 

“Haven't you got any folks?” I asked. 

She looked up, still holding her pose. 

“Where you could go,” I explained. 
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Jenkins Paid $4.00 
for his Pipe; Wilkins 
Paida Quarter forhis 


Honestly, three feet away those pipes 
looked so much alike you couldn’t tell them 
apart. 

Wilkins swears one is as good as the other. 

He says he can see no difference between a 
$4.00 briar pipe and one that costs only 25c. 

Jenkins puffs calmly away and says, “Don’t 
you wish you could see the difference?” 

There are pipe smokers who know there is 
a difference and who pay for it. 

This is the type of pipe smoker who is 
partial to his pipe even to the exclusion of 
cigars. 

It is to this smoker that we believe Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco makes its greatest 
appeal and gives maximum satisfaction. 

To locate all these men 
and give them a chance 
to try Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco, we stand 
ready to send free of 
charge a sample package 
of Edgeworth to any pipe 
smoker who asks for it. 
Do you care to give 
Edgeworth a 
trial? Just write 
your name on a 
post card, and if 
it is not too much 
trouble, mention 
the name of the 
tobacco store you 













GEWORTH 


BATRA 





patronize most 
frequently. 
Send us the 


t card and a 
liberal sample of Edgeworth will be promptly 
mailed to you. 

Edgeworth was originally a Plug Slice 
tobacco. That is, the oblong slices were 
rubbed up in the hands before being put in 
the pipe. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 
ready for the pipe, and is certainly more con- 
venient, though many devotees of the Plug 
Slice still cling to that form and insist that 
“it’s the better way.” 

You will like either, if we understand 
what pipe smokers like—and we think we 
do. A sample of either the Ready-Rubbed 
or the Plug Slice sent postpaid on request. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is lic, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is easy to roll 
into a tight, round cigarette. In a cigarette 
it is slightly milder than in a pipe, and the 
flavor of an Edgeworth cigarette is refresh- 
ingly different. 

If you will accept the proffer of the free 
package, write to Larus & Brother Co., 33 
South @2lIst Street, Richmond, Va. This 
firm was established in 1877, and _ besides 
Edgeworth makes several other brands of 
smoking tobacco, including the well-known 
Qboid—granulated plug—a great favorite 
with smokers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or 
two dozen (10c size) carton by prepaid parcel 
nast at same price you would pay jovber. 
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“All my folks are dead,” she told me, and 
0 sat still in her pose. / 
“I didn’t eye I said, apologizing. 
“Why?” she said after a while. 
ns “I thought maybe you —_ t gue lt Makes 
the country somewhere, un ese rd . . 
times ane over. No Noise: 
° “Is it going to be as bad as that?” she 
LIS said, still keeping the expression and pose 
for me. 
- “Not very good,” I said, working along. 
_— “This war?” she asked, just with her lips. 
, “Yes,” 1 said suddenly. “How can it be 
different when this war is going on? It’s got 
ther. the whole world — strangled.” 
en a Doris said nothing after that, just kept 
25c. her pose for me. But before she went her 
Yon’t buoyancy came back to her. 
‘T'll worry along somehow,” she laughed. 
re is “They haven't got me yet. I’ve got a 
trick or two up my sleeve.” 
7 Then she told me she was going out and 
ho is iry the department stores. 
on of “I don’t know how good I'll be,” she 
said, “but I can try anything once.” 
Edge- She certainly would, too. She'd shown 
atest that. She was quite a little thinner, just 
walking around looking for something to do. 
» men But she was quite cheerful again before 
hi she went out. Temperament, I suppose. 
-_ She believed she would get something some- 
stand where in some store. 
e of “It’s about time, too,” she said with her 
ckage little grin again — and showed me her little 
ne hag — when she took out her machinery for 
oF it Lack” she aaid’ with her old child? Why submit to embarrassment 
cr ok,” she said wi e child’s 
| =; grin, “awful accident, run over by a street = e 
write fB_ _ You'll see it in the paper to-morow | |=] Caused by unseemly noise? 
morning.” = 
= a Of course, I let her have her pay for that = = 
onl lays posing. she eaid when T henaca | (El Any noise in a home is usually associated with bad taste, = 
. “Whats this?” she said when andec 7 = 
sation it to her. “You've paid me once. Iwas | [ae but the loud gurgling of a noisy closet being flushed is = 
ne just working out the advance.” = = 
reyou ut aftersa while she did take it as another | [= particularly distressing to the sensibilities. = 
ee, ee ee ee ee What makes it worse, especially when guests are present, = 
ae a Te = the fact that most people now know that the na -pt  te = 
and a GHE kept away from the studio quite a = = 
mptly while then, but I heard of her once from = closet i 1s an old- fashioned nuisance. = 
another model — one of the gossipy ones — = f k ] d = 
Slice not too good herself, I always thought. = It is a matter or common nowiedage among people who = 
were “Hungry George is after her,” she said. = = 
pat in “He's been after her for a long while. He's | |= care about the niceties of home-keeping, that there is a closet = 
ed is crazy about her.” And she told me some = = 
=» i Tdldk’t Renew altees Elaeey Gece | ia made that cannot be heard outside its immediate environment. 2 
> Plug sudden fancies and their pursuit. = = 
b ing en eee eee = You know it. Your friends know it, too. = 
“Sure, he'll get her. They say she’s = ’ > ‘ = 
a malinet Soht, Sinybe,” she tela, “tated | 1 It’s not unreasonable to suppose that you have heard the name. = 
nk we get vad all’ = a — me se = = 
ubbed inquired, ~ Wi a es go und him: = == 
oy het everyehing going ee | it is = us = The Trenton Potteries Company = 
—. thing to c= is there?” she pool looking = 1 en ose / 
eworth . beng : % = t = -= t = 
. Not that I know of. Not to-day,” I = = 
# dee said. Then I thought for a while the Doro = = 
=? girl had landed something. = = 
She didn’t come around to the studio. = F — é i = 
adhe Nobody did, much. On our floor Jones was | |= The Si-wel-clo reduces to a minimum the noise made by flushing the = 
LLe owaw « Sear - > P S . rm — 
nd the aed sacha tie Be ee Geka a = ordinary closet. It cannot be heard beyond a closed door. ‘That penetrat- =| 
cefresh- starved. And I worked up a few things for | [= ing, persistent whine that water makes in refilling is simply done away with =| 
an advertising idea on speculation. = : ey a = 
he free Ne ‘hing but war talk and misery every- = when you have installed a Si-wel-clo. ’ = 
20., 33 Where! Seven million Belgians starving to | [= Silence is not the only advantageous feature of the Si-wel-clo. = 
This death, princes and tramps together in the = ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . ° = 
besides stables — all in the discard together. And | |= It is sanitary in construction. It is made of vitreous china which will = 
nds of wound us nothing to do-— in the Meters, | Ey not discolor nor absorb grease or acids even if the high glaze is deliberately = 
-known in the shops and everywhere. And in her- = d = 
favorite ones, least of all. S removed. eS 
avi It seemed strange to me if this Doro girl = Archi t d pl b k d 2nd the Si-wel-cl d all = 
— had landed something in the department rcnitects an piumbers now and recommen e l-wel-clo an a = 
+ ‘ores. You remember about the depart- our other sanitary products. = 
= po ment stores in the Fall. The women weren't “ = 
pander buyin. anywhere. It wasn’t very good be- = Do you own a house? = 
| parcel fore. But when the war came on, the de- = D a . d build? = 
jae partment stores were going down like blocks, = oO you intend to build! = 
— one ai er another. If she had got something = Do you expect to buy? = 
there, it was a miracle, and I certainly was = : = 
tld of it, But as a matter of fact, she = If you can answer yes, to any one of these questions, let = 
hadn Finally she was in the studio again, E d . f 7 = 
= 1 me herself. ps = us send you free our = 
; SR. anything?” she said. ey re turn- = ‘ce ” a 
das ing them out in armies — all their old gicle, Booklet R-18 ‘‘Bathrooms of Character E 
O bie ee oe eee ee) ae It illustrates bathrooms and bathroom plans, describing the fixtures in detail. = 
af ere for the rest of us, when things like = = 
ous nN happening?” she asked. = = 
” Noi a great lot,” I said. = = 
* “Su.” she said —and she had a sharp = THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY = 
7 in her voice — of fear. “Say, what is S = 
al— this war? Where is it going to stop? rse = 
rly it going to do to us?” And she = Trenton, New Je y = 
“ared at me. = Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. A. = 
I told her that I wished I knew. And she | = The Largest b f y 7 : 
sat -_* \ while thinking it over... ss = = 
© vou know what it is that remin Sit TTT TMT MMMM TTT MM WR 
me most of it?” she said. _ — _ AA HA 























VER JOHNSO 


Be Prepared! 


There’s a lot of satisfaction in having a good, de- 
pendable revolver in the house. ‘That satisfaction is 
enjoyed in over two million homes which are pro- 
tected by Iver Johnson Revolvers. 











The Iver Johnson is the safest revolver you can 
absolute essential in a 
weapon for home defense. It is automatically 
safe; that is to say, no action on your part is 
required to make it safe. 
There are no buttons or 
levers to adjust—or forget 
It cannot be anything 
but safe. There is 
no possible way to 
fire it except by 
a deliberate pull 
on the trigger. 


buy and safety is an 













Pocket Model, with 
Heavy ‘‘Perfect’’ Grip 


This is a special model which 
shoots a heavy, 32 long cartridge. 
The cylinder has 6 chambers. 
With large “Perfect” Grip it sells 
for $6.75. A very powerful 
weapon with great penetration 
and smashing power. A popular 
revolver among policemen and 
night watchmen. 


Free! 
Big, 84- 


page 
Book 










\ ou can 
drop it on the 


floor or throw 





it against a wall 





without danger. You 
can Hammer the Hammer. 







The Iver Johnson is as accu- 
costing twice as 






rate as revolver 
much. It has an absolutely depend- 
able equipment ol permanent tension 
i These springs will be 
years from now as 
they leave the factory. 






wire springs. 
as active twenty 





Iver Johnson 
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“No,” I answered. “ What does?” 

“That tune, that Tipperary thing,” she 
said. “It gets you everywhere,” she said, 
“don’t it?” 

“Tt certainly does,” I acknowledged. 

“Gee,” she said, suddenly; “Id walk 
miles to stop hearing it.” 

“You'd have to walk some miles out of 
New York,” I told her. 

You would. And out of the country, too. 
Every orchestra was fiddling it indoors; and 
every street-piano spilling it down the streets; 
and children dancing to it on the East side. 
It was everywhere. You heard it and 
breathed and ate it. 

“Well, after all,” she said, “we can’t cry 
when we think of those poor simps over there 
where they are fighting, can we? 

“And I don’t believe now they know what 
they are fighting about,” she went on. 
“They. don’t, do they?” 

I told her I didn’t think they did. 

I got her, before she went, to take another 
loan from me — or advance, whatever you 
want to call it — the last one. 

She was a little happier. 

“Cheer up,” she said. 
sometime.” 

Well, the war didn’t end much, as you 
know. The Germans weren't crumpled up 
and smashed, after all. They just walked 
back into the hills and stuck. They were 
in their holes in the hills — their scientific 
holes in the ground, with new concrete 
lining and barbed wire and telephones and 
guns — set in there more everlasting than 
the hills ever were. 

And Otto Swanker cheered up and began 
to talk of the higher purposes of Germany 
again. And Jones was back from his vacation. 

“T saw our Magazine Cover on the street 
yesterday, coming over from the Grand 
Central,”” he told me. 

“She hasn’t been around here at all,” | 
said. 

“Tn that last year’s dress of hers she talked 
so much about,” Jones went on. “It did look 
queer when you had your attention called to 
it, with all those other dresses the women are 
wearing now — those skirts, those morning- 
glory skirts they've got, spread out to show 
their shoes. Those tassels and buskins and 
military boots!” 

“These women’s styles in this city,” said 
Otto Swanker, “they change like lightning, 
exactly.” 

“This girl, Swank,” said Jones, “she’s 
no butterfty now. If you'd seen her, you'd 
said so yourself.” 

“Poor child,” said Swank, “poor little girl! 
Here,” he said suddenly to me, “here, take 
this. Give it to her somehow. Have her 
pose something.” 

And he pulled out his worn old leather 
purse and handed out a half a day’s pay for 
posing —a dollar and a half that should 
have gone for the rent. Heaven knows how 
he had saved it. 

“Give it to her yourself,” I said. 

“You see her the most,” he said. “She 
does not come around to see me.” 

“T'll send her around to you,” I said. 

“I believe I could use her next week,” 
said Jones, and forgot about it. 

We all did, more or less. We had troubles 
of our own. 

Then a few days after that, the girl did 
come in, when we were busy, thinking of 
something else. It was funny. The whole 
thing was funny; or, it wasn’t — just as you 
look at it. 

When she came in we were talking war 
again, Swank and I. There was something 
in the papers about some great military 
authority — Kitchener, I think likely — say- 
ing the war would last three years anyway. 

The girl didn’t talk. She sat down listening 
and let us go along. I noticed it after 4 
while. She sat there listening to war (ulk 
with her whole brain. 

“Is that right?” she said at last. “Is 
this war going to keep on three years?” 

I looked at her. Her eyes met mine, but 
they had no particular expression in them. 

“They say so,” I said. 

“What do you think?” she asked. ‘ 

“T wish I knew — I wish to God I knew! 
said I. 

“Three years, huh?” she said at last. 
And all at once she laughed, and got up and 
took her powder-puff once again and started 
for the mirror. 

Her small bag lay there on the arm of the 
chair — empty, absolutely, after her pull 
and powder were out of it. The street-cars 
had certainly run over it this time.g An 
back and forth. : 

“Wouldn’t it make you laugh?” she said 
sharply. And suddenly she turned and 
started for the door. 
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“Look here, I said,” “don’t run off like 
that. I have got something to tell you.” 

“What?” she said. 

“I think we can use you pretty quick — 
Swank and I—and Jones said he id 
next week.” 

““Next week!” she said, looking at me. 
“Yes! Three years of next weeks.” 

“‘Look here,” I said, trying to get her to 
take another little loan. But she was gone. 

“You know that little Magazine Cover 
of ours?” said Macklin Jones to me a 
day or two afterwards. “I saw her out at 
Gustoby’s the other night — who with, do 
you think?” 

“Who?” said I. 

“Hungry George,” said he. 
ever see him?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Lord,” said Swank, “if I had my way, 
I'd make him up life size, and send him out 
to every Sunday School throughout this 
broad land.” 

“A great idea,” said Jones, going away. 
“I'll do that; I’ve got the time now.” 

I don’t believe I saw the girl for a month, 
myself, after it happened. Then there was 
a man from out West came along who 
wanted to see night life. So we were out 
several nights together. 

We sat there—over there under the 
electric sign section—in the restaurant 
where the kept women eat mostly — from 
seven to nine — and then stay to dance, a 
good many of them. 

We sat there watching them — the men 
with the long straight lines down the side 
of their noses; the women with glittering 
eyes, watching. And the g'ass and silver 
and lights; and the dresses and the jewelry. 
And the  soft-footed, soft-handed,  soft- 
fleshed waiters moving noiselessly around 
like the eunuchs in an Arabian Night’s tale. 

And all at once there was somebody wav- 
ing at me across the room —a woman, a 
gorgeous little creature in yellow. A most 
unlikely thing. I didn’t understand it at first. 

Then I saw finally, it was my little model. 
I didn’t know her for the clothes. You 
know how they get them up — artificial; 
but wonderful in their way; a regular little 
Golden Girl— yellow hair bobbed the way 
they'd just started wearing it; yellow dress 
—the very last; flared skirts and military 
boots. Everything up to six o'clock that 
night. Hungry George was certainly justi- 
fied. She was a little beauty. 

So I had to go over. And I met Hungry 
George! 

Ile didn’t talk to us much. We two did 
the talking. His eyes, when he wasn’t 
eating his dessert, roved over the dancing 
women on the floor. He was all he was 
advertised to be. You probably have seen 
his pictures. 

“Gee, I am glad to see you,” said the little 


“Did you 
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girl, taking my hand. “It’s been ages, 
hasn’t it?” 

ls. 

“How do I look to you? Natural?” 

“Fine! Fine!” 

“Honest?” she said. 

“Honest,” said I, doing my best. 

But after a while, when the first little 
flush of talk was over, and ideas grew scarce, 
I could see her getting restless. 

Then suddenly I noticed that she stiffened 
and sat up. And I saw what it was. The 
orchestra had started another tune — that 
Tipperary again. 

“God, don’t you hate that thing!” she 
said, staring at me. 

“Yes,” said I. 

I was getting up; it was time for me to be 
going. She was getting tired of having me 
around. It made her nervous, I could 


see. 

And Hungry George had finished his din- 
ner. 

“Come on,” she said to him. 
— if you want to dance!” 

Without a noise Hungry George got up 
and took her in his arms. And they went 
out together, dancing to that everlasting 
war tune — that Tipperary thing. 

And I stumbled back across again to my 
table. 

“Some child!” said my man from the 
West. “‘ Who is she?” 

“She was one of my models,” I said. 

“Who is the man?” said my western 
friend. 

I told him. 

“Huh,” he said, watching that queer sight, 
the two going around. “Some dancers! 
That little girl can dance some.” 

“She has to,” I said. 

It was wonderful how well Hungry George 
danced, too. 

We were going home in the Subway after 
that. Just as soon as we got out of the 
light, we got the papers and started talking 
war again, of course. 

“This war,” said my western friend. 
“Good Lord, when is it going to end? They 
are killing millions of them — think of it — 
millions of the flower of Europe — the best 
they’ve got — murdered. Think of it!” 

I didn’t say anything. I wasn’t feeling 
very talkative. 

“And what’s the good of it?” he asked. 
“What’s it all about?” 

“T don’t know,” said I. 

“If it keeps up,” he said, “what do you 
think is going to happen? What is it going 
to do to us all?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

But he evidently wanted to talk. “I 
know this. It’s just about ruined my busi- 
ness now,” he said. ‘“How’s yours?” he 


asked. 
“Awful,” I said. “God! Awful!” 


“Come on 


‘ NEXT MONTH: Another Butterfly story, by Mr. Turner; and, as 
an added fiction feature in the Christmas number, a complete short 
novel by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, entitled “Lord John in New York.” 





Who Gets Your Dime? 


[Continued from page 22] 





smile, is said to receive an income that easily 
equcls that of the President of the United 
States and the President of the United States 
Stel Corporation. 

lor drawing down a big share of your dime 
the year round, possibly Mary Pickford, 
among the women stars, heads the list. She 
Wor.s fifty-two weeks in the year and re- 
ceivs an actual-you-can-see-it canceled 
check for two thousand dollars each week. 
Among the men, the Farnum brothers, 
Wiliam and Dustin, probably lead in round- 
the--ear activity. Recently a great sensa- 
lion was created by the announcement that 
De \Volf Hopper is to receive one hundred 
thousand dollars during the ensuing twelve 
months for posing before the camera; but 
such statements must be taken with the 
Proviso that the star makes the i 
appeal to movie fans which fills the houses. 
Man legitimate stars who have entered the 
film-‘old with a fanfare of trumpets have 
4ppesred in one or two pictures and then 
{uiet!y returned to the legitimate—without 
the fvnfare of trumpets. The movie public 
'S positive in its opinions. It will pay once 
to sec a legitimate star in the movies, out of 
Curio ity. If he fails to “make good,” the 
movie fan does not go to see his next picture 
and tells the manager why. 


One of the handsomest and most polished 
of the Broadway stars recently essayed 
film-work, A manager who paid sixty 
dollars a day for the picture commented 
bitterly: 

“A bad day for me! My public won't 
pay a dime to see a good-looking man take 
out his monocle and put it in again.” 

Just now the rage for the Broadway star 
is at its height, and producers are bidding 
against each other in a fashion that makes 
big holes in your dime. It is said that Geral- 
dine Farrar, who posed in the film-presenta- 
tion of “Carmen,” received from the Jesse 
B. Lasky Company for her ten weeks’ work 
in Los Angeles as large a sum as she would 
earn during her entire opera season of five 
months. As Miss Farrar is sup to 
receive one thousand two hundred dollars 
for each appearance in grand opera, and as 
she usually sings three times a week, for the 
season of twenty-one weeks, it is not difficult 
to figure what part of your dime will go to 
Miss Farrar. 

In addition to the salary paid her, the 
producers - met expenses ~ connected 
with her transcontinental. trip. This in- 
cluded a private car and ‘the entertainment 
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of a party of ten guests during the journey, 
and for her stay in California, a perfectly 





Know a man by his “hand” 


This book gives the clues to character 
revealed by every person’s penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 

A new edition is now being printed to supply 
the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent with twelve different patterns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten’ cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York McC 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals."’ 
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need is 


which keeps the 
body warm and 
dry and comfort- 
able, indoors and 
outdoors, in all 
kinds of weather. 





Duofold is made 
of two fabrics—cotton and wool 

with air-space between. Soft 
cotton, next to the skin, is com- 
fortable, doesn’t scratch as wool 
does, prevents excessive perspira- 
tion,absorbs. The air-space ven- 
tilates and dries. The fine light 
knitted wool keeps out the cold 

air-space helps too. 

That is the right kind of under- 


wear: Not like all-wool which 














Soft Cotton 

absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 


Air Space 


~dries; ventilates; pre- 


vents sudden chill, 
Warm Wool 


retains the heat of 
the be y: 





There’s no need of 


having winter colds 


—at least, those colds which come 
from getting overheated, then sitting 
or standing still in a draft. All you 


Duofold Underwear 


irritates, doesn’t let perspiration 
evaporate, is close and unwhole- 
some. Not like all-cotton, which 
doesn’t keep you warm, gets 
clammy, and gives you a chill 
when the wind strikes you. 
Duofold is the logicaf, sensible, 
comfortable, and healthful under- 
wear. It gives you all the ad- 
vantages of both cotton and wool, 
without their disadvantages. 


Duofold is about half the 
weight of ordinary woolen under- 
wear. It does not shrink. It is 
made in Union Suits or Two- 
piece garments for Men, Women, 
and Children. 

Get Duofold for the whole 
family. Write us for Free Sample 
of Duofold fabric, Book on Com- 
fort and Health in Underwear, 
and the name of a Duofold dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


77 Elizabeth Street Mohawk, N. Y. 











To Advertise our Mail Order Department 


WE WILL SELL 


150 
HANDSOME 
RUSSIAN 
PONY COATS 


skins and lined with 


New Model. Ex- 


Price—$25.00 


Absolutely Match- 
less Value 





Now Ready 


Catalog 


Illustrating Newest 
Styles in 


Coats, Suits, 
Skirts, Furs, 
Etc. 


Seni for it at once 
TF IS FREE 


NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
Address Dept. F. DETROIT, MICH. 











wedding gift. 16 paveraus 

ratat. Reduced joes. WRITE FOR BIG KEW CaTaLoe. 

New Srrise Poerrarprass, PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO, 
Dept. 66, STATESVILLE, N. O. 
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Guaranteed Satin. | 
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Free Trial | 





When the face 
feels tender and sore there’s nothing 
like Hinds Cream to stop the smart 
—to soothe the dry, irritated skin. 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


C7eCalm 


is of the greatest help to the man who must 
shave every day. A little rubbed on the face or 
a few drops on the brush, helps to soften the 
beard. Applied again after shaving it keeps the 
skin soft, smooth and healthy. Hinds Cream 
is antiseptic and quickly heals cuts or scraped 
skin—prevents roughness and chapping. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 

receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 

50c. Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


y postage 
not take a substitute—Hinds 
Cream will improve the skin. 

A. S. HINDS, 223 West St., Portland, Maine 


Try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP— 
Refined, fragrant, beneficial, 25c. No Soap Samples. 


Samples sent for 2c stamp to 




















equipped home, with servants and motors 
at her command. 

The represeritative of a big producing 
firm recently made this interesting state- 
ment: 

“The moyie fan demands one of two things 
—a big star in a fairly good play, or a big 
play with a fairly good company. It will 
be a happy day for the producer when the 
public settles down to the big play with the 
good stock company.” 

Aside from the startling figures paid for 
“big names” from the legitimate, salaries 
paid moving-picture actors, real salaries, 
not those announced by press agents, are 
surprisingly small. One popular woman 
featured in a Broadway moving picture 
theatre receives only one hundred and fifty 
dollars a week, yet she has a host of followers. 
The prices paid men and women who “job” 
from studio to studio are especially interest- 
ing. A player who can present a special 
type receives ten dollars a day, an ordinarily 
good player five dollars, and one who 
“walks through,” known in old-fashioned 
stock as an extra lady, receives two dollars 
a day. 


AMERA and film-makers reach out for a 
neat bit of your dime. Each large studio 
runs from five cameras a day up, and these 
cost anywhere from fourteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars. To supply the twenty- 
four thousand moving-picture houses of the 
United States with the films necessary to 
show the pictures for which the public pays 
its dimes, twenty thousand miles of raw film 
are required. 

As the price of raw film is said to average 
three and one-half cents a foot, and twenty 
thousand miles mean one hundred and five 
million, six hundred thousand feet,’ it is evi- 
dent that the value of the raw material in 
the films shown daily in the United States, 
represents the amazing total of three million 
six hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars. 
In the studio of just one prominent produc- 
ing firm the writer saw raw film stock valued 
at three hundred thousand dollars awaiting 
the demands of the camera men. 

Another hand which reaches out for the 
movie dime, is that of the man who manu- 
factures the projection machines used in the 
theatres to throw the pictures on the screen. 


| This trade is practically controlled by two 


leading firms. 

No matter how elaborately equipped a 
studio, it does not afford the facilities neces- 
sary for a modern picture. There was a 
time when an Arizona desert scene could be 
staged on the sand flats back of Atlantic 
City. To-day, company, director and camera 
men go to Arizona. Result —a bit of your 
dime goes to the different transportation 
companies, railway, steamship, and auto- 
mobile-makers. A statistician figures that 
the producers of moving-pictures pay a mil- 
lion ‘dollars annually to railway and steam- 
ship companies, and that each firm of im- 
portance owns and operates not less than five 
large motor cars, and hires as many more for 
emergencies. 

When the producer has paid all these sal- 
aries, all these rentals, all these running 
expenses of indoor studios and outdoor, 
and has in his establishment the finished 
films, he faces the old, old problem of dis- 
tributing the product of his factory. He 
cannot go to the moving-picture manager nor 
can the latter go to him, so his output is 
handled through two factors, a distributing 
company and a local exchange. The dis- 
tributing corporation is generally located 
in New York, the Exchange in a large city 
not far from your local theatre. The dis- 
tributing company consists of executives, 
shrewd men who ‘know the market and who 
secure the output of groups of producers. 
The exchange men are those who stand di- 
rectly between the distributors and the 
managers of the movie theatres. Distributor 
and exchange men correspond to commission 
merchants in the dry-goods, grocery, fruit 
and vegetable business. 

One of the most noted of the distributing 
concerns is The Paramount Pictures Corpora- 
tion, which controls the pictures produced 
by The Famous Players, Jesse B. Lasky, 
David Belasco, Oliver Morosco, and which 
it is said will soon control the picture output 
of such firms as Cohan & Harris, Henry W. 
Savage, Selwyn & Company and A. H, 
Woods. It is capitali for ten million 
dollars and not a share of stock is on the 
market. It handles big picture productions 
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only, and controls two thousand of the mos 
important photo-theatres in the country. 

This corporation aims at cooperation 
among managers and movie fans, and sends 
out with each picture a report card, which 
the house manager fills in, showing the at- 
tendance drawn out and the local opinion 
of the audience. A picture which scores 
90 per cent. on the cards turned in by the 
managers is considered good. If a producer 
consistently falls below this record on the 
report card, he will be dropped by the Para- 
mount Corporation. The concern also does 
its own national advertising and censoring, 
and in time hopes by actually learning and 
utilizing public opinion, to do away with the 
present unsatisfactory method of national 
and local censorship. 

One of the newest of the organizations han- 
dling feature production, composed of the four 
oldest firms in the motion. picture field, the 
V. L. S. and E.—Vitagraph, Lubin, Selig 
and Essanay,—represents an investment: in 
the motion picture business of nearly 
twenty million dollars. Everywhere you 
turn, the figures overwhelm you! 

Perhaps the most astonishing item in the 
vanishing of your dime is waste. Wasted 
time, wasted energy, wasted ideas—these 
are factors which, in the present condition of 
moving-picture producing, no man seems 
able to control. The business has grown 
so rapidly and the demands made upon pro- 
ducers are so great and so urgent that there 
has been no time to train men properly for 
the work. A director with ideas and the 
gift of controlling players must be retained 
even if he wastes time and money. A camera 
man who can secure fine results must remain 
on the pay-roll, even if he lacks executive 
ability. 

Because a camera man had started from 
the studio without properly equipping him- 
self for the day’s work, a Broadway star 
receiving a salary of $400.00 a day, with a 
supporting company aggregating nearly as 
much more, lost eight hours of sunshine in 
the country. The day’s expenses were 
charged up to profit and loss, but the camera 
man was merely rebuked. He could not be 
dismissed, for there was no other expert to 
take his place. 

A harassed director or official of the pro- 
ducing company will O. K. estimates for a 
production which could be cut down one-third 
if any one had time to figure, but time seems 
to be the last thing at the command of those 
who run film studios. A man who had 
worked years on an efficiently managed and 
edited paper before he became scenario edi- 
tor for an important producing firm said to 
me: 

“For every dollar spent in this plant, at 
least fifty cents is lost in not driving to capac- 
ity. I admit that a studio is not a factory, 
but can you picture any mill business, for 
instance, where the operatives loaf on full+ 
time pay, while the owner, the designer and 
the foreman plan next season’s patterns? 
Well, that is what we do in the moving- 
picture game. We are forever wasting to- 
day’s time, planning on something newer and 
bigger for to-morrow, next week, next month, 
next year.” 


AND still your dimes build up fortunes 
for the producer and the distributor. 
In evidence, let me give this single instance: 

A capable publicity man left the offices of 
a Broadway manager who for several seasuns 
has been losing steadily on the production 
of dramatic and musical plays, and entered 
the employ of a new and much exploited 
firm of film producers. One afternoon he 
dropped into the Lambs’ Club and ce- 
manded of a circle of actors: “Any of you 
fellows have a thousand dollar bill in your 
pocket?” 

The question was followed by a chorus 
of nays, and the query, “‘ What do you want 
of it?” i 

“Oh, I just want to get a cup of coffee, 
was the careless reply. “In my new job 
everybody talks in thousands. I can't get 
used to it. Why, I just heard my chief tell 
one of his slaves to dismiss a poor devil who 
had humbly offered a paltry eighty thousand 
for the state rights of ‘The Birth of a Nation. 
Think of turning down eighty thousand «ol- 
lars without even taking your cigar out of 
your mouth.” ‘ 

And in this mighty gamble of the movies, 
a big share of your dime goes to the men who 
can refuse eighty thousand dollars for the 
state rights of a single photo-play. 


COMING: More articles by Mrs. Richardson, based 
on country-wide investigation for McClure’s and the 
McClure Magazine for women, The Ladies’ World. 
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Does Your Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never ame a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and 
health are almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
' by following my simple, hygienic directions in the 
_ privacy of your own room 


You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being eibeaien | health. I have helped 75,000 of = 
most refined, intellectual women of America to regain health 
good ; and have taught them how to keep well. Why = 
you? are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 
the privacy of your own room, to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 

I have reduced the weig ht of over 32,000 women and increased ie 
weight of as many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh, 
strengthen every vital function so that you are full of life an pl, 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural 
and permanent, and because they are scientific and appeal to com- 
mon sense. Fully one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those 
a nog worked with me. 


we could stand with me at my window for a few minutes, 
fe. as women pass, realize with me how 4 need better 
figures, better health. They could have them, too, with just a little 
daily effort which is easy—not as hard as what they are enduring. 
The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters 
are my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work. Someone 
in fyour town knows me. Ask your friends about my work. I am 
at my desk daily from 8 to 5. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman's case pe as a physician studies it, the only 

difference being that instead of medicine I strengthen and put in — 

weakened organs by exercises for nerves and musclés controlling the: 

b a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I ually te 
orngine correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 


Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 

I have published an interesting booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. You are welcome to it. Write for it. It is FRE I will 
also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may 
be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this t movement 
for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NO Don't wait— 
you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 95, 624 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





















Rand, McNally & Co., have just published Miss Cocroft’s new book, “Beauty a Duty.” For sale at all 
booksell llers. Beautifully bound. Price $2. 00. 









Best Beautifiers 


for All Com nplexions 


Wonk You S 
Try Them? 


Here are two aids to real beauty that 
the final 


Complexion 


add to any complexion i 
owder )°2s235..2-—." 
ey are and, by their use, en 
by Clara Kimball Young and many other well 


beloved Movie Stars as well as by thousands 
and thousands 4 — pee who are noted for 
their beautifu) co 
CARMEN POWDER is superior and Setinetiy: different from other powders be- 
oan it is so fine cane so delicately tinted that it blends exquisitely with the com- 


jon, gi e skin that clear transparency and velvety texture that only a 
coined coon we jon possesses naturally. Pe elightly perfumed with a rich and de- 
icious odor” Soft and light as down, adheres closely, doesn’t blow off 


in four shades—a tint for every complexion. White, Pink, Fiesh, Cream, 


50c—On Sale Everywhere 


Mademe. if you only knew what 
difference ‘‘just a touch”’ of 


Carmen-Rouge 


will make in the looks of your oqmolenien 
you would at once use this harmless 


REAL Complexion BEAUTY 


Gevgse Spnge—tiense, peri perfectly with 
the tints of a naturally Beau tiful Complexion. eat 


“SHOWING ROUGE” 
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OR PLAIN END 


EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES 


JUST LIKE BEING 
IN CAIRO’ 
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“Your Money” 


One of the most interesting 
and valuable financial arti- 
cles Albert W. Atwood 
ever wrote for’ McClure's 
Magazine dealt with First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
—their advantages and mer- 
its—how to test, investigate 
and select them. Every in- 
vestor should read it. 


{NTO 


We have reprinted this ar- 
ticle in a convenient little 
leaflet, which we w ill send 
on request. 


Write to~day for 
Booklet No. K-550 


S.W. STRAUS & Co, 
MORTGAGE w= BON D BAN KERS 
ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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At Present Prices 


When you open a Partial Payment Plan 
account, you buy your New York Stock 
Exchange stocks or bonds at prevailing cash 
prices 

You receive the dividends 
from the date of purchase 

ou pay interest on your debit balance, 
steadily reduced through your monthly pay- 
ments 

You put in a year's supply of investments, 

f present prices 


for Booklet 12 


John Muir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





and interest 


Partial Payment 

















Stocks”Bonds 
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her outright for 
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fy your investments by 


HELDON. MORGA 


-AND COMPANY 


42 Broadway, Ne w York Cc ity 
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URPOSE 


mths you can own a good, 
> Utility bond. Our Bond 
receipts for partial pay- 
yield the same rate of interest 
6 as the bonds themselves, 
rom date of purchase 


Send for B oklet Ss 


PW. Brvvus & Go 


(1 ncor porated) 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Albany Philadelphia 




















I Seven Years of 
The Partial pg Plan 
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Every 
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with risk eliminate 
ular, Weekly Market Review and 

» dale, mailed 


Descriptive Cire 
Investors’ Guide (270 page 
FREE on request 


LR JATROBE & Co. 


New York 
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Keeping Money at Home 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
“Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





HAT perverse trait of human 
nature makes us overlook the 
near-by opportunity? Why 
is all the romantic glamour 


| monopolized by far-away things? These 


questions have a direct bearing upon 
investment proclivities, and observation 
tends to show that investors are just as 
interestingly human as other people. 
The man with a thousand doliars to in- 
vest displays exactly the same pathetic, 
but very human, trait as the boy or girl 
who supposes they would be much hap- 
pier if only they could get away from 
home. ’ 

Several years ago the Texas legisla- 
ture had the right idea but the wrong 
method when it passed a law compelling 
life insurance companies to place a cer- 
tain proportion of their funds in Texas 
mortgages and other local investments. 
Of course the method was wrong because 
the companies simply withdrew from 
the state and there was less capital avail- 
able for Texas industries than before. 

If the people of Texas could have been 
taught to buy their own securities, in- 
stead of dallying with a trickster in New 
York or a faker in Chicago with worth- 
less mining stock to sell, there would 
have been no lack of capital in Texas. 
Taken from my correspondence at 
random is a letter from an Okla- 
homan who wants to buy stock in 
some new device promoted in Indi- 
ana. Doesn't this man know that 
his state is one of the richest in the 
Union, that its plains are fertile, that its 
farms are profitable, and that mort- 
gages based upon them are among the 
best of investments? Does he not real- 
ize, as any man of common sense 
should, that to investigate a new inven- 
tion in Indiana would cost him much 
money and trouble, that his own vicin- 
ity probably cries for capital and af- 
fords opportunities for investing which 
fairly strike him in the face? 

We all know how little honor a 
prophet appears to receive in his own 
country. But he seems to get more than 
a local investment does. A man in 
Cleveland wants to know 
about a picayune, irrespon- 
sible, fly by night broker in 
New York. There are doz- 
ens of strong banking and 
brokerage firms in Cleve- 
land. <A resident of Mary- 
land wants to know about a 
swindling bucket shop in a 
certain Western state. Does 
he not know that some of 
the oldest and strongest 
dealers in investment se- 
curities in the country hail 
from Baltimore? A man in 
South Carolina wants to 
buy stock in a new mining 
company in Alaska. Why 
does he not investigate some 


Margin 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Sr ety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


ALBert W. 


of the public utility securities of his own 
state, or perhaps cotton mill shares, or 
at least the bonds of the great railroad 
systems that traverse his state and 
without which it would be a wilder- 
ness? 

This country is so big and so full of 
splendid opportunities that no one man 
can hope to know of all that exist in 
every corner. A reader in an important 
southern city asks about three different 
investments, one offered by a California 
firm and secured by California property; 
another put out by a dealer in another 
southern state; and the third, 6 per cent 
mortgages sold by a large savings insti- 
tution in his own city. I confess to 
never having heard of that particular 
institution before, but upon investiga- 
tion find it to be of high standing. It 
claims to have sold $30,000,000 of first 
mortgages in amounts ranging from $250 
to $10,000, of which $6,000,000 are now 
outstanding, and “‘not one of them has 
ever lost a dollar.” By all means should 
this inquirer make his first investment 
in his own city, with such opportunities, 
instead of in California or in a neighbor- 
ing state. 

Frequently local securities of the 
highest standing are offered in small and 
convenient amounts. This is true even 
in states which one would not suppose 
to be at all advanced in investment 
banking. My attention has recently 
been called to a strong concern in the 
Southwest which makes loans upon im- 
proved farm property and sells 6 per cent 
coupon bonds in $300 units. Good local 
securities in small sums are by no means 
confined to the mortgage field. A year 
or two ago local bankers in New Orleans 
were offering bonds of the state of Mis- 
sissippi in $100 sums to pay at least 414 
per cent, and recently State of Louisiana 
Port Commission Harbor Improvement 
5 per cent bonds were to be had in $100 
and $500 amounts to pay 4.60 per cent. 
In a mid-western city of wealth and 
stability it is possible to buy the city’s 
bonds in $30, $50, $70 and $100 sizes. 
Such investments get very little adver- 


Send for Financial Booklet 


Partial List of Contents 
into Cash 


Funds 


struction 


Your Money 


Investments Readily Convertible 
How Big Investors Place Their 


How to Analyze a Bond 
How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- the 


How to Figure the Real Returnon = the 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 
This booklet will be sent free on request. Address all communications to 
Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCuure’s MaGazinE 


Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCiure’s MaGcazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 





tisement in the great financial centers, 
simply because they do not concern 
those centers in any way. Yet residents 
of places where such good investments 
are to be had persist in placing their 
funds in alluringly worded ventures too 
far away to be investigated. 

A further great advantage in buying 
local state and municipal bonds is that 
they are not only free from the Federal In- 
come Tax, but are often exempt from 
local taxation to residents of their own 
states. 

Often men actually in the employ, or 
even on the office staff, of great strong 
concerns like the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad or the General Elec- 
tric Company will invest in some distant 
mining stock, about which they cannot 
hope to know anything, instead of in 
their own company’s strong securities. 

Finally I want to urge readers of this 
article who have money to invest to look 
around and see whether any of the 
great, fundamental! public utility enter- 
prises in their own section are offering 
stock to their customers. Recently the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore offered 7 per 
cent common stoek to its customers at 
$106.50 a share, to be paid for at the 
rate of $4 a month, much as one pays for 
gas or light. In the same way the 
Northern States Power Co. offered 7 
per cent preferred stock at $90 a share 
to its customers in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
to be paid for at the rate of $5 a month 
per share. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. offered its 6 per cent first preferred 
stock at $82.50 a share to its customers, 
also on a basis of easy payments. 

Perhaps’ other great public utility 
companies have taken similar steps to 
cement the bonds of good will between 
themselves and their customers. I! is 
one of the healthiest and soundest in- 
vestment tendencies of recent years. 
The small investor is catered to on easy 
terms. He is dealing with a responsible 
organization and knows what he 1s 
buying. It is a cooperative, profit 
sharing enterprise in the 
most pronounced sense. 

The other day I received 
the following letter which 
I think. it would be we'! to 
answer in these columns: 

“IT think your readers 
would be interested in @ 
list of fifteen railroad stocks, 
where you would consider 
capital invested 4s 
more than fairly safe, an 
dividend reasonably 
sure to be paid. 

T. W., Kentucky.” 

Roughly I should place 
the stronger railroad stocks 
in three groups for 
safety. Future speculative 
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Making Any Money Now? 


Why not? Don’t you know 
how to buy and sell profitably 
under present conditions? 
Babson Reports keep you 
informed on business, com- 
modity and investment facts. 
Avoid worry. Cease depending on 
rumors orluck. Recognize that all 
action is followed by equal reaction. 


Work with a definite policy based 
on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department M-3 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Offices. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U.S, 


a 


HAVE you money to invest? If so, 
you would undoubtedly be interest- 
ed in knowing about our 








New Service for Investors 


This is especially designed to help you 
select securities combining safety with 
a steady income ranging from 


432% to 634% 


Write for “Investment Suggestion 22” 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


62 Cedar Street New York 








First Farm Mortgages and Farm Mortgage Bonds 


Investigate our first farm mortgages from 
$1,000 to $10,000 and three to five year ma- 
turities, each loan being less than 50% of the 
value of the land exclusive of buildings, every 
n being thoroughly investigated by us before 
be ing placed. Price to net 54% to.6%. 
so offer 5% farm mortgage bonds in $100 and 
jenominations and - re oe year maturi- 
ecured by a ny ret farm mort- 
ces held in <rest by ‘the St & —_ 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
trustee. In addition, my bonds are the itect 
obligation of our Company. Price to net 54 %. 
Write today—no obligation on your part. 


Chicago Land Credit and Trust Co., 137 South La Safle St., Chicago 





SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 










AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. tne. 
41 State National Bank Building 
Obiahoma City, Obla. 











mortgages on rich Agricul- 
tural A. are safe, and returns are 
certain. 


“We're Right on the Groun 
and have been since a — 
sonally know the > _ 
borsover under all of our 


6 > FARM MORTAGES 
have never caused an investor the 
loss of adollar. Don’t take chances 
with your investments 
Fe now for Booxlet 
“and list of Offerings. 
_E.J. LANDER & Co. 
Grand Forks af Dakota 
Est. 1883 ital and Surplus, $400,000 








opportunities constitute quite another 
question. 

Group 1. The prefetrell stocks of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, Norfolk & 
Western, Reading, Union Pacific and 

Atchison railroads. 
| Group 2. The preferred stocks of St. 
Paul and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, and 
the common stocks (or the stocks where 
there is only one issue) of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Atchison, Pennsylvania, 
Norfolk & Western, Great Northern, 
Union Pacific, Reading, and Delaware 
& Hudson companies, probably includ- 
ing Northern Pacific, Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Atlantic Coast Line companies, 
although these ‘three might make a 
separate group. 

Group 8. Common stocks (or the 
stocks where-there is only one issue) of 
Illinois Central, Southern Pacific, St. 
Paul, New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads. 


Books about Stocks and Bonds 


Valuable information regarding stock ex- 
change and curb securities is contained in 
“Partial Payment Plan” and “Investor's 
Guide” (270 pages), and also a market letter, 
all of which will be sent free by L. R. Lat- 
robe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

Booklet I, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., ‘tells about 6 per 
cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Build- 
ing, Chicago, and 1 Wall St., New York, will 
send upon request Straus’ Investor's Maga- 
zine, also Circular No. 1-550. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities 
by the Partial Payment Method” will 
be sent upon request “by Harris Winthrop & 
Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail, 
free of charge, a booklet giving details re- 
garding their plan of Banking by Mail. 

If you are interested in making small in- 
vestments from time to time, the booklet 
“Small Investor’s Manual,” which Beyer & 
Co., of 57 Wall Street, New York, are dis- 
tributing, will be of service to you. 

Those interested in Canadian Municipals 
are invited to write to George V. Larson, 
25 Broad Street, New York, asking for Cir- 
cular M. C. No. 2. 

Upon request H. T. Carey & Company of 
66 Broadway, New York City, will be glad to 
forward a list of railroad securities which in 
their opinion offer very attractive possi- 
bilities to investors. 

“What to Do With $20.00” is the title 
of an interesting booklet on scientific saving, 
which will be sent upon request by P. W. 
Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 

Those interested i in learning about invest- 
ment matters while they save, are invited to 
write to John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, N.Y., 
for booklet —“The Partial Payment Plan.” 

“Investment Suggestions” is the title of 
an interesting publication, along new lines. 
It is on the loose leaf principle and contains 
sheets on different classes of securities and 
can be kept up to date. Sent on request by 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 62 Cedar St., New York. 

“Bond of our Country Mc6”’ tells how 
bonds accepted by the U.S. Government may 
be purchased in 100 denominations and on 
partial payment plan. Write to Dept. 15, 
New First Nat’l Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 

Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
Mortgages may be obtained by writing for 
list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Co., Spald- 
ing Bldg., Portland, Ore 

Interesting information on Farm Mort- 
gages may be obtained by writing to the 
Chicago Land Credit & Trust Company, 134 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail, 
free of charge, a booklet giving details re- 
garding their plan of Banking by Mail. 

You can obtain from Aurelius-Swanson 

Co., 41 State National Bank Building, Okla- | 
homa City, Okla., a booklet describing 7 per 
cent. first mort " 

Sheldon, Morgan & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York City, publish an interesting book, 
Mc$, explaining their plan for the purchase 
of standard securities in any amount. 





Dam, Copper Camps, etc. 


No Extra Fare. 
Orleans. Choice of return routes. 


New York City 
366 Broadway 
+ 


San Francisco 
Flood Building 





See the “Apache Trail” 


En route to or from the 


California Expositions 


Do not fail to take this marvelous side trip through Oldest America, with its 
famous Canyon of the Salt River, ancient Cliff Dwellings, gigantic Roosevelt 
It’s possible only if you choose the 

Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 
“The Exposition Line” 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 
The Sunset Limited and other splendid trains afford luxurious daily service at 


Water or rail routes between 
Write for illustrated booklets. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
New Orleans 
Metropolitan Bank Building 








New York and New 


Houston 
Southern Pacific Building 

















Railroad Securities Now Offer 
ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENTS 


During the past six months there has been a con- 
siderable advance in industrial securities in anticipa- 
tion of a return to prosperous general conditions. 

With industrial activity and enormous crops this 
fall it is obvious that many railroads will in their turn 
be benefited by improved conditions. 
pon request we will forward a list of railroad 
securities we recommend for safety of return and 
probable enhancement of value. 


H. T. CAREY & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1870 


— by 
Government 6 
Pay you 4 to oO 


We offer you the same bonds the Gov't accepts 
as security for Postel Savings Bank Deposits. 
ine of the Postal Bank’s 2% you get 4% to 

free from income tax. Keep your savings 
oF Write for Bookier K. "Bonds of Ow 
Country" —FREE., 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, 0. 















AN ADVANTAGE 


of the Partial Payment Method of buying sound 
dividend- paying securities is that it encourages 
saving. 
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1 
O fon monthly savings in 24 years. The 
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ing their savings w e are the 
oldest Sa’ , RE, in this State. 


Send for booklet and best of references 
East and West 


$5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity 
$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity 
$70 deposited amounts to $100 in — 5 years 
7% on Coupon Certifies: 


INDUSTRIAL B. & L. ASS’N, 332. 15th St, Denver, Colo. 











Youmay purchasethrough 
us standard securities by 
starting with as little as 

$s. 00. Send for booklet, 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 
80 to 100 words a minute without 
mistakes. It’s all in the fingers! 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discovered 
which puts speed great speed and accuracy — 
within the reach of every typewriter user. Almost 
whole type- 





overnight it has revolutionized the 
writing situation 


overcomes this at once—develops finger strength and 
flexibility by exercises away from the machine—trains the 
fingers beforehand for their work on the machine—and the 
results border on the miraculous. 


Valuable Book Free 

We have prepared a book which tells all about the won- 
derful gymnastic < er exercises and explains the course 
in — ete detail, ich is free to those interested. It is 
a bi re book, ‘brimful of eye-opening ideas and val- 
uable “in ormation. It explainf how this unique new 
method will quickly make your fingers strong and dextrous, 
bring them under perfect control, make them extre mely 
rapid in their movements—how in a few short weeks you 

can transform your type- 





Stenographers who for- 
merly never exceeded 30 
to 40 words a minute are 
writing SO to 100 words 
with less effort and with Why are mo 
infinitely greater accu- 1 week 
racy than ever before $50? 
1nd their salaries have weesd but lack of 
jumped from ¢ ATE 
$8 to $15 per week to 
$30, $40 and even $5 


Lost stenographers 
TI link a minute 
und quality of letters or 
Easy for Anyone oe ar 
No matter how low 3 
present i no matter never expe 
how lab 1 your effort speed real speed 
no m ane how wea on Here are a few examples of how 
clumsy your fingers - pe 
seem to be, no matte 10 the th 
little or how mu 
} 


already r 
ee of others will 
‘tt will to for you 
Raise ,irst Year 
J. H. Krull $836 
©. B. Hunter 780 
Shainin 1,800 
Marie Parker 240 
A. H. Gardiner 900 
*. Stoneman 780 


method will posit 
uu the desired result 

nds of stenographer 

ind) =minister I 
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Why Aren’t Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


st stenographers getting only $8 to $15 
while others get 
Eight words tell the story 
speed and accuracy on the type 
iter that is keeping salaries down—that fe robbing 
of the pay they ought to get 
What is 
Ian't it for your finished product- 
other typewritten matter 
turn out in a day? 

No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
ct much increase in pay until you get 
and accuracy on the typewriter 
the New Way in Typewriting has 
creased pay. Letters from these students and 
be found tn the free book. What it bas done 


writing and make it easy, 
accurate and amazingly 
speedy—all this and mucua 
more is told in detail. No 
instruction book ever writ- 
ten, no matter what its 
cost, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY and HOW 
of expert typewriting. 


$25, $30, $40, and even 
It's nothing in the 


If you are ambitious to 
get ahead—if you want to 


a stenographer paid for? a 
make your work easier—if 


for the quantity 


Raise First Year 
Richard Clarke - $o00 
R. L. Rankin- —- 420 
Carlos C. G 2000 
5 306 
900 
540 
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Dorsey — - 
J. P. Jones - - - 
H.K.Temme - 
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Trained Fingers—the New Way 


un music teachers, when training their pupils fo” 
invariably give epecial gymnastic finger ex 
ercises iis is because untrained fingers are not skilful 
fingers The best results sir ,- ly cannot be obtained—the 
fingers simply cannot be used correctly—unless the 
student develops and atre ngthens t he proper muscles 
This tr ining is even more ential to expert type 
writing The reason that so few people can write more 
than 30 to 40 rds a minute is because their fingers are 
not flexible or nimble enough rhis new easy method 
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you want to get more 
money in your pay en- 
velope—don't wait a single 
moment before sending for 
this book of information 
and proof. 
This new method fs bring- 
ing such marvelous results 
to others—is proving it- 
self to be so sure a 
means of quickly 
increasing salaries yy 
—that you a 2 
be doing your- 
self a big in- 
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you fail cS Stease 
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pon nee, | «9 Neme 
you turn the Address 
wage Pou’ State 
<, Occupation 
Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
791 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
” Equip You to Earn from $2,500 to $10,000 a Year. 
Courses embrace THEORY OF ACCOUNTS, 
PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, COST AC- 
COUNTING, AUDITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
LAW. Practical, individual instruction. Your 
success assured. Write for book F. 
Dept. 6, Universal Business lastitute, 17 Madison Ave, MY. 
Earn pis Salary! xper salaried positions re , epee for  ¥ 
assur 
at 
e Train You By Mail at hon ap spare 
—payments to suit you. Our course prepared and directed 
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Flectrical 0c 


Learn how you can aga an Electrical Engineer = 
earn $150 to $250 monthly. © experience necessary. We 
easily train you in your Spare re to enter this fascinating 
work. Dem aad for electrical experts exceeds the supply— 
deci om to fit yourself fo we ne of these well i 56-page 

h do it, sent FR 

AMERICAN. scHooL ‘OF CORRESPONDENCE 

8772 Drexel Ave. Chi U. S.A. 


“HELLO—INFORMATION? 
Where can I get some real worth-while ‘dope’ 


on Personal Efficiency.”” ““Sub- 
scribe to PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, 
the HOW and WHY Ine,” Read 
Hugo Munsterberg. I. R. Allen, Louls Guen- 
ther, K. M. H. Black ford, and other experts. 


STUDY YOURSELF —Wake Yourself Efficient 
Six Months’ Trial Subscription, 50 cents 














Personal Efficiency 
Dept. 691, 2550 Mich. Ave., ‘hicago 

















In one of these booklets is an article 


That Kills,” by Louis D. Brandeis. 








Send for Two Advertising Booklets 


In the other booklet there is a short story about honest goods which tells 
you all about the “ Just As Good Kind.” 


Send your request to The Advertising Department 


McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York 


upon the subject “The Competition 
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Casey Plays "Possum 


[Continued from page 29] 





angry only because the Jury is returning in- 
dictments against some of your friends who 
have been peddling whiskey. Of course I 
know that some of them don’t like you be- 
cause you laugh at society, but 

Casey sprang to his feet. The red of his 
face fought that of his head for blazing su- 
premacy. 

“Listen, little girl,” he insisted through 
“while I tell you the truth. This 
hookemdookum you're vice-president of 
isn’t a real, sure nuff society to make things 
in Cascade City better. Getting right down 
to brass tacks it’s nothing but a stunt for 
the propagation of personal vanity. I’m 


| out after this Grand Jury because there isn’t 


a man on it that isn’t in some way connected 
with booze and vice, and profits in it in a 
big way. They’re indicting all the little 
fellows that sell a pint or two of whiskey and 
so they’re turning attention away from them- 
selves. Do you know who owns the block 
of houses across the river, that make all you 
decent women shudder whenever you look 
at em?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“Deacon Wells,” he said, “and another 
member of the Grand Jury owns the Pilk- 
ington House, where there’s more booze 
sold than in any ten of the little blind pigs 
that’s scattered around town. And some 
of our respectable drug-store keepers are in 
the same boat. Now the biggest part of the 
bunch of women that you say are sore on 
me are wives of some of these crooks that 
the Sheriff picked by hand as a sop to the 
outraged conscience of our virtuous little 
burg. What hubby does and makes a lot 
of money out of is all right, because it buys 
glad rags and it’s not generally known.” 


IRIAM sank into a chair, as if forced 

down by the sheer weight of the im- 
petuosity of his words. Casey patted her 
shoulder gently as he continued: 

“You wouldn’t want to have them get 
away with it without protest from the Star, 
would you? If we’re going to have Prohibi- 
tion enforced we'll enforce it on everyone; 
we won't play any favorites. We'll go after 
them high and low, black or white, by ginger. 
And if the women don’t shuffle out of this 
better than the little gink attitude I'll go 
after them. I'll make your little old society 
of old dames, who can see more excuse for 
gossip through a keyhole than a decent person 
can see in the whole blame horizon, look 
like ——.” 

He broke off abruptly and scratched his 
head in perplexity in search of an apt il- 
lustration. Knowing Casey, however, the 
girl did not need explanation. In her mind 
there was already a picture of what would 
happen after the printing of one of his vit- 
riolic editorials. It meant social ostracism 
for them both. And with all her business 
acumen, the sense that had enabled her 
before Casey’s coming to keep the Star off 
the financial rocks, she had that innate de- 
sire of all women to mix on seemly terms 
with her fellows. 

Her face was clouded therefore as she 
pleaded: 

“Can’t you fix it up in some other way? 
And can’t you leave the women alone?” 

Mirth danced for a moment in Casey’s 
eyes as he retorted: 

“Can your Polish maid join the Daughters 
of the American Revolution? I’m sorry, 
little girl, but I'd feel worse than a fellow 
that’s just been turned down in an attempt 
at a touch for a quarter if I laid down on this 
proposition.’ 

The girl sighed, but made no attempt to 
argue the matter further, and allowed her 
head to lay for a moment on Casey’s shoulder 
while he whispered: 

“Tt’s too bad that I should be doing things 
to roil you all the time. It’s bad enough for 
you to be tied up to a knock-kneed runt like 
I am, that everyone laughs at, without hav- 
ing to be vexed by the troubles he butts 
into a 

The girl sprang to her feet. 

“Julius Caesar Casey ” she began. 

“Help, help!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ You prom- 
ised you would never spring my full name on 
me unless ——” 

“And you promised that you would never 
talk disparagingly about yourself or wonder 
any more why I love you—” she inter- 
rupted. ‘Remember that I’m proud of you 


— everyone is that knows you — and that 
when you get to know the insides of any. 
one you never bother any more about their 
outsides c 

But at that moment the door of the outer 
office slammed shut, and they heard the 
heavy footsteps of the three hundred and odd 
pound Colonel. Since leaving Simmonds 
the Colonel had walked around several 
blocks of the one and only real street Cascade 
City owned, in an attempt to work himself 
into a firm state of mind. He intended to 
have a heart to heart talk with Casey about 
his t. He had, in the interval, talked 
briefly with several members of the Grand 
Jury, and they had dropped hints that had 
thoroughly frightened the Colonel. There 
was such a scowl on his face when his huge 
form choked the little doorway of the 
private office, that the girl exclaimed at 
sight of it: 

“Why, Daddy, what is the matter?” 

The Colonel evaded Miriam’s question 
with the statement: 

**You run along home. 
with Casey alone.” 

“Not while you're looking like that,” 
asserted Casey. “I always get ready to 
duck when I see a thunder cloud. I'll take 
Miriam home. When I come back you may 
have had time to forget what’s troubling 
you. 

Miriam looked from one man to the other 
and then decided to stay. 

“You can’t have anything to say that 
I shouldn’t hear,” she declared. 

The Colonel hesitated for a moment and 
turned the end of his goatee in between his 
teeth as was his habit when excited 

“Well,” he said at length, weakly, “what's 
the sense of kickin’ up all this fuss about the 
Grand Jury? You're doing altogether too 
much knockin’ anyway. Simpson’s sore 
as a boil *bout what you’ve been sayin’ ’bout 
him. I've got some printin’ orders if you'll 
promise to let up on him.” 

The Colonel paused and tossed some 
papers over on to Casey’s desk. 

Casey laughed lightly and threw the papers 
into the waste-basket. 

“T’ve decided that as long as I have any- 
thing to do with this paper, we'll not take 
any more state printing,” he said. “It isn’t 
honest to take it and then have another 
printer do the work while we make the profit. 
It’s just a rotten form of bribery. Simpson 
isn’t going to shut us up that way. He’s 
getting ready to double-cross you anyway. 
But don’t worry, Colonel; I’m going to 
make you Governor in spite of them all.” 

“They don’t say anything, except that 
they know things about you that they can 
put you in jail with,” slowly answered the 
Colonel, without looking at Casey. “And 
they threaten that if you don’t quit knockin’ 
them they'll tell all they know to the Plain- 
dealer. Come, Boy, if there is anythin’ let 
us know. And drop this fight — you ‘l 
only get hurt.” 

“Colonel,” responded Casey in a level 
tone, “this fight is going to go on. whatever 
happens to me unless you fire me.’ 

Miriam had seated herself beside the t: able. 
With chin held in two hands, and fingers 
shading her face, her eyes were searching his 
as if to read his soul. 

For a moment or two Casey met her gaze 
without flinching. “Do you want to ask 
me any questions?” he asked of her. 

Miriam shook her head slowly from side 
to side. 

“Could you forgive me if I had done any- 
thing wrong in the past and was now (rying 
to atone for it?”’ he asked. 

For a moment the girl hesitated and then 
replied: 

e With what happened before you came 
into my life and I into yours I have nothing 
to do if it has been atoned for. I think that 
I could forgive you anything but loving an- 
other woman.” Her voice trembled «s she 
concluded. 

Casey turned his back upon the girl for 
a moment, with a little inscrutable smile 
hovering on his now relaxed lips. But his 
face was set again when he turned to the 
a admitted. by _ actor hey = 
past,” he t “but I’m going to 
right here and make good. You'd have 
kicked me out of town if I'd refused t 
fight Jenkins, wouldn’t you?” he deman 

The Colonel nodded slowly. 
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hur-on ‘ 
EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE V 
MOUNTINGS ¢ 


You will never want any other make of mounting 
after you once wear the latest real Shur-on Eye- 
glass or Spectacle. 



































Shur-ons are guaranteed, give comfort, are neat in appearance, 
assure the safety of your eyes, and, when properly fitted, 
— stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertisement is the shape of a Shur-on 
finger-grip—that and the name “Shur-on” stamped on the bridge protect 
you against imitation. 


The quality and guarantee make it worth while to say to your optometrist, 
optician or oculist: “‘ Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein? ” 


For your own protection, clip this advertisement and show it when you buy. 
The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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| ; CONOMY is not a matter 


of price—the number of 
days’ wear and the satisfaction 
you get is the true measure of 
value. Put on a pair of Flor- 
sheims—have comfort from 
the first tothe last day’s wear. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 
“Styles of the Times” 
free booklet—on 
request. 


| The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


CHICAGO 


The Banker —Kid or Kangaroo--full 
round toe—low heel, Style 1952. 






















































































































Ghe Young Folks find that 


The EMERSON 


AUTOMATIC PLAYER PIANO 


furnishes good fun for impromptu entertainment or it may be 
used equally as well for formal dances. Music in the special 
tempo and with the “dancing accent’’—the kind that must 
be played right—is rendered perfectly by the Emerson Auto- 
matic. A popular feature of the Emerson Automatic: it will 
re-roll and play over again automatically when you wish. 
A large and comprehensive library has been prepared especially for the 
Emerson Automatic. Each number is made from the actual playing of a 
great pianist. The Emerson Automatic Player faithfully reproduces this 
playing with every accent and delicate shading of expression. 
Dealers in principal cities and towns. 
Established 1849 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Send for catalog. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














How Did You Think Pens Were Made 


" EFORE my trip to Camden,” (writes a recent visitor to the great- 
est pen plant in America), “I had some sort of a hazy idea that 
steel was somehow put in one end of a machine, and that pens were 
just ground out at the other. 
“The very first thing I saw opened my eyes. 
“Your laboratory—(it had never occurred to me that a pen plant 
needed one). 


“Chief Chemist patiently explained 
to me a lot of things about oxygen ab- 
sorption, carbon, and so on, from which 
I managed to deduct that he was testing 
the latest shipment of steel, to determine 
whether or not it contained exactly the 
right percentage of carbon. 

*“‘When he told me this steel, from 
which all Esterbrook Pens were made, 
cost more than that in the mainspring 
of my watch, I thought I had reached 
the ultimate. 


“But on top of this he was adding 
that the result from this one simple (?) 
test controlled the treatment of the steel 
through all its various stages of becom- 
ing a pen. 

“Out of a myriad of impressions, too 
astonishing to detail, I retain a magnifi- 
cent understanding of why some pens 
are so much better than others. Never 
again can I enjoy the blissful ignorance 
that all pens are alike.” 


Our visitor must voice the sentiments of millions of others, for we have 
to make more pens than all other American manufacturers put together, 
to fill the Esterbrook demand. 

Send 10c for useful metal box containing the 12 most popular Ester- 
brook styles, including Falcon 048, the most popular pen in the world. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4-70 COOPER STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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down out of sfght now?” | Tell Your Storekeeper 
The Colonel nodded and then 6 
stretched forth a big ham-like hand. You Want 
f 
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“I wasn’t exactly a Willey Boy myself 
when I was a youngster,” he husked, “‘an’ 
I always liked a man with a bad character 
better than a so-called good man without _~ 
character at all. I'd like to have you te 
me all about it, but I'll leave it to you, Boy. 
You’ve been white up to now. Just tell 
me that you can be square with Miriam, an’ 
I'll let it go at that; an’ I'll have old Sam oil 
up th’ Winchester to-night.” 

Coy squeezed the Colonel’s hand affec- 
tionately with both his own and said simply: 

“Thank you, Colonel, but we won’t need 
the Winchester this time. Fellows that 
threaten another fellow’s character just to ; 
serve their own purposes are not the kind have this sen- 
that will stand up and fight man-fashion.” sational But- 

Then he turned to the girl, and there was ter-Kist Pop : | 
that look in his eyes which made it unneces- Corn Ma- 
sary for him to speak. His expression caused chine. 
the blood te rush in a crimson wave over her Folks stand 
spellbound and 
face and neck. watch the onic 

He rose and, heedless of the Colonel, raculous way it 
kissed her on the lips. Then he said: wage eee 

“ or the But- 

And now you folks toddle home and leave ter-Kist Popper in 
me to get some hot shot ready to pour into your neighborhood. 
these character assassins to-morrow.” —— . — — 

The Colonel's face lightened as he sat Sone arenes tes nena 
back on the table, but clouded again as he =. jump and ous See big. oy, white 

. akes-—crisp, crac an clean——tun- 

“ led: +s touched by hands and piping hot! See how 
He’s got a story started that I aint a this marvelous machine butters each morsel 
strong enough man to be Governor.” evenly with pure creamery butter—more 

Casey laughed. dexterous than human fingers. You never 

“ And he is. I suppose ” he said “ Don’t Sosted ouch 0 ee to BUT- 

- > id 4 oe . wa ocks to get it. 
worry, Colonel, we don’t need a strong man — 264 
for Governor. A strong man as Governor Merchants! Net Profits 
always gets into trouble. The first requisite 
in a Governor is to be able to do gracefully Up to $3120 Yearly 
what he is told to do by those who put him Many Actually More 
where he is ——” This beautiful BUTTER-KIST Corn 0 

“Why, dodgast you,” exclaimed the Colo- pe ad ¢F some a OM ee — : 
Ad — vn Oe cheeks, “what’n Sam sneak, drug and fruit — vg | 

iil ad yer mean tres, restaurants, cigar stands, etc. Tings 

“He doesn't mean any reflection on you,” | || "<x customary incre ta et ft 
struck in Miriam, patting her father’s shoul- ter-Kist daily. One, installed last winter 
der soothingly, “but that isn’t what you pF yy A EN, 
have on your mind. What is it that you records prove that BUTTER-KIST Corn Pop- 


s ’ r times uch fit as anyth 
wanted to say to Julius alone?” = Py #,-+- be apees occupied Earning 
per 


° for s 

The Colonel's eyes shifted from those of capacity variable from 75¢ to hour. 70c 
his daughter to the floor. Nee vay See 

“The Grand Jury claims they’ve got a Superbly Built—Runs Itself 
‘ “me. : = hing. S 
story about him — about his past. They anywhere occupies only 26x82, inches—jurt 
ay » move a chair and you have room for it. ; 

y the Colonel’s glance wandered dis hal ha for it 
tressfully around and then locked with that au "tae a ae ee vous = 
of his daughter in a sort of appeal. mahogany, or oak or white enamel cabinet. all 

“Well?” demanded Casey, crisply Metal parts highly polished and nickeled. sto 

“They say — Oh, hell /” he almost shouted, Pay from Your Sales : 
rising again to his feet. “Look here, is A payment of $150 puts the BUTTER-KIST 
there anythin’ disgraceful in your past? We Gotled. etter that it ie ie . 
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The Goal of Cigarette Perfection 


for men who prefer to roll their own cigarettes; can only 
be attained with Riz La Croix “papers.” Because the 
supreme Quality of these world-famous cigarette papers 
insures absolute smoke-satisfaction at all times and on 


all occasions. 
24 LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Give the best results with any tobacco. 
Smooth, round, firm cigarettes that 
hold their dene—vsllel in a few 
seconds without bother or fuss. 

The extreme thinness 
and lightness of Riz 
La Croix make ciga- 
rette rolling easy—a 
real pleasure. You get 
the pure flavor of the 
tobacco — no HE aed 


taste” in the smoke —be- \ FREE 


me > : sa ‘ Two interesting, illustrated 
cause combustion is perfect. y y Booklets — one aboat RIZ LA 


Naturally adhesive because chewing bow te" Rell Yor One” clan 


made of best flax-linen—a \% rettes — sent anywhere in U.S. on request. 
Address The American Tobacco Company, 


pure vegetable product. Room 1182, 484 Broome St., N. Y. 
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“PROTHER,” said the fat drummer while ° , 
| he was paying Simmonds the amount St ickley Good H ea Ith 


of his bill at the Pilkington House the next Screen wl J | 
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cluded. After that it quickly paye for itself. 3 
don’t know anythin’ about you before you Dealers! Write for _ 
came here. We haven’t asked you any ‘ ° a i 

” ‘The Little Gold Mine,” Free . 








questions ee ; . 
“Father,” exclaimed the girl with flashing gun Te ee oe ee Ses: 


eyes, “how can you?” talls. a. £4 gesieets ome Bt once— 
“Wait,” interrupted Casey. His usual . — 
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color had faded into a sudden pallor and his 9060 Gans Heme th Sadie i 
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lips set into straight, narrow lines. “What 
is it they say?” he demanded. 
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An Excellent All paste—No waste morning, “I've » notion, from what I hear | 7 ac 
y : : on the street, that theres a lot of trouble owe air to enter the in- 
Tonic for bacon: me. bag A in this new CICO brewing in this burg to-day. Everyone's ay oy mate 

jar—for CICO never needs water. waiting for the papers to come out, same as | Perfect ventilation for 


’ oa 
Ladies and er needs softening or mixing. Never if *twas the deciding day of a big league homes, offices, schools, hos- 


itals and institutions. 
Gentlemen’s aw or lumpy. CICO always spreads championship. And, by the way, I saw Stickley Good Health Screen 
Hair The brush is new, too! It hasan 


and smoothly and sticks like glue. is a specially treated gold 
adjustable holder which keeps 


your friend Casey this morning. ° He's the colored cloth mesh. Fitted in an attractive frame 
smallest thing I’ve seen in a man’s suit for | of enduring design; well-seasoned, close-grained wood, 
~ : —rt “Ty finished in malpeany Held tight Beeweem Woo 

j 5 : — r ” ° ’ — : 
fingers clean and jar sealed. A ts “Yep,” agreed Simmonds, “but there’s | cioth mesh is washable—changeable—wider for sum- 
7 7. vay tet i sad i " mer, close mesh for winter. Mesh acts like hair in 
CAR ER’S e two kinds of little. men the kind that wears nostrils—stops soot and dirt. Softens glaring light, 
‘ ! high hats an’ talks a doggone sight more | affords privacy. 
f - an’ th’ kind that goes o Screen sold direct; sent with extra cloth mesh on 
CICO , than they. does, ’ . . - receipt of price--on approval— satisfaction 
ee about their business an’ acts big. Casey’s guaranteed or money refunded. When ordering 
Th Lisi  , oe > ah ” state width of window between weather strips; Height . 
New d Paste ous di th last. ° ° . standard 19inches. Prices: Width, 30 to 36 in. $2.00; Si 
is one of the Carter Inx Well, you've sure got to give him credit | 36 to 42 in. $2.50; 42 to 48 in. $3.00. 


i cts. 1 for nerve. He’s got my sympathy.’ Send for Illustrated Literature Pp 
HAIR TONIC rs seca “A fellow that’s got credit don’t need no L.&J.G. STICKLEY is 
the 45c and 25c conven- =f sympathy,” retorted Simmonds. ‘Mahers of Well- ge 


. ° : known Furniture 
HIS tonic and the massaging of the ient refill desk jars with the The pony oy — and extended a Bex 85 taper 11. de 
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wn Ay agate toe oe “‘Good-by, old Socks,” he said; “it’s a mint On Approval 
en the follicles and thus helps to promote It is cho pat up in Spreader 2 ee . an individual $2.00 at 
the growth of the hair. Relieves the Tubes anc > ae Ask julep in a a _. = od a 
scalp of unhealthy accumulations and eareeruam — pe tial omeng «Fon tw ggg = ae . 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly The . k tud: , da " 
serfumed and free from oil. Makes th : never have to hoc your stud; and give my us , ARGAIN shu 
Cee ae iaty OY Maken the tI Carters end love to Casey.” mer TYPEWRITERS prices 
Trial will coavines #60 o. _ The drummer had barely departed wit 
rial wee ¢ eas Boston his four large trunks before Casey strolled 
If your dealer can not supply you send us $*.00 New York P ; oa) into the office. It was mid-winter, but he Remingtons to Smiths $18to “oR 
BALDPATE COMPANY Chicago : : : was attired only in a pair of flannel trousers Underwoode te Royale bet tf! Rx 
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America’s Biggest Author 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Has Written Successively Six Best Sellers 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch —It is something to 
write one of the six best sellers. It is six times 
something to write six best sellers. Harold 
Bell Wright has done it. 


His Latest Novel 


A Real Love Story with plot, action, mystery, 
sentiment and passions, unfolding heart his- 
tories an’* soul tragedies. 


12 mo. Cloth $1.35, Leather $1.85 
Other Books by Mr. Wright Uniform with the 
above. Cloth, each $1.35. Leather, each $1.85. 


That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 
The Winning of Barbara Worth 
Their Yesterdays 


Sold at all Bookstores 
Or by the publishers direct 
Over Fie Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’ 





Our Catalogue of 
Other Publishers’ Books 


vill be it to free request. It is 8 
aw bn in one and advertises 28,000 of the best ze 
all the publishers. We carry every book advertised in 
stock. Aletter or post card will bring it to you. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


231-233 West Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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Here’s compact 





Premoette Junior 
f.7.7 


So small that it will go into any 
pocket, so simple that no experience 
is required to use it, fitted with a 
genuine anastigmat lens, equal in 
def nition and covering power to the 
most expensive lenses, and furnished 
at « surprisingly low price. 

The lens is the Kodak Anastigmat 
working at a speed of 7.7.7, and the 
shuiter is the Kodak Ball Bearing. 

Prices: 24 x 8M, $12.00; 2% x 4%, $15.00 


Premo catalogue free at all dealer's, 
or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 








Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Casey obediently whirled slowly around 
and then simpered affectedly: “Why this 


solicitude, old rhubarb? This ain’t a 
new rig.” 
“You know what I mean,” scowled 


Simmonds, “‘an’ cut out that there female 
impersonification. You ain’t no Julienne 
Hawthorne. Where’n hell’s yer gun?” 

“What a bloody-minded old buck you 
are,” chided Casey. “‘How often must I tell 
you that my parents were Irish Quakers from 
Donegal and that my father died a martyr 
at Donneybrook Fair under the influence of 
a shillalah while advocating the peace prin- 
ciples of Andy Carnegie?” Noting, however, 
that Simmonds was genuinely concerned, 
he ceased his banter and asked: 

“*What’s corroding your nerve, old scout?” 

Simmonds motioned Casey to come nearer, 
and under cover of a newspaper proffered 
a six-shooter. 

“Nix,” said Casey. “I’m not ready to 
commit suicide. The minute I got out on 
the street with that piece of hardware in 
my pocket, I'd lay the foundation for a ver- 
dict of shot in self-defense. There’s several 
hundred gazabos in this burg’d be only too 
glad to go on the stand and swear they saw 
me reach back.” 

“Oh, all right,” responded Simmonds 
“go as far as you like. Jerk the throttle 
wide open and then sneak out on the cow- 
catcher and throw yourself in front. And 
just remember there’s also several hundred 
ginks as’d be only too damn glad to loan yer 
dead body a gun after some other guy reached 
back. That ain’t no new Tom Edison stunt. 
It was pulled while the buffalo was still 
competing for supremacy of our Western 
landscape with th’ reel estate sharks in 
Chicawgo an’ N’Yawk. Have yer heard 
from th’ Deak this mornin’?” 

“T received a communication from him,” 
replied Casey, “‘and in the presence of his 
varlet in top boots and in need of a shave 
I tossed it into the spittoon.” 

“And then?” inquired Simmonds. 

“Then,” went on Casey, “the Deacon 
vouchsafed to call me over the telephone and 
said that my reputation will be reduced to 
grape nuts in the Plaindealer this afternoon. 
It appears that the Deacon’s emissary lost 
all but a part of my message while I was help- 
ing him out of my office.” 

“‘An’ what was th’ part he kep 
Simmonds, with twinkling eyes. 

“Go to hell!” responded Casey with ex- 
treme gravity. 

“Well he will — Deak or no Deak,” re- 
turned Simmonds, with an air of great con- 
viction. “If there’s trouble that looks like 
too much fer yer to assermilitate yerself let 
me know.” 

With a smile and a wave of the hand Casey 
passed out. In his office he found the sheriff 
waiting for him. In the outer office, Miriam, 
with tear-stained face, was pretending to 
busy herself with her books. She joined 
Casey and took his hand to squeeze it for 
an instant as the Sheriff with a scowl on his 
face rose to his feet. 

““Mornin’, Sheriff,” breezed Casey. 

“T’ve a warrant fer yer as a fugitive from 
justice,” growled the official, without heeding 
the pleasant greeting he had received. 

Miriam gave utterance to an exclamation 
of dismay. Casey patted her’ reassuringly 
on the shoulder before he demanded: 

“Who signed the warrant?” 

“Deacon Wells,” responded the Sheriff, 
‘on information from Chicawgo where you're 
wanted for manslaughter.” 

Casey's eyes were on the girl, who turned 
a white, startled face to his. 

“Oh,” she sobbed. 

“Evans,” said Casey, “I'd hate to see you 
get into trouble because of a lot of stiffs, 
who'll throw you after you've done their 
dirty work. Better let this go until you get 
a warrant from the Chicago police.” 

The Sheriff shook his head with a dogged 
expression on his face. “‘Can’t do it,” he 
protested. “I’ve got to lock you up.” 

“All right then,” agreed Casey; “but if 
you do I'll be compelled to swear out a 
warrant for you for perjury.” 

“Perjury!” exclaimed Evans, falling back 
a step. “What’n blazes do you mean?” 

“You know, old top,” replied Casey, 
“T’ve had many a quiet laugh about it. 
When you were running for office the Plain- 
dealer was trying to get your bacon and 
called you everything but a church member. 
But there was one thing it might have said 
that would have trimmed you for fair.” 

He paused, while the Sheriff moistened his 
lips in order to be able to ask hoarsely: 

“And that was what?” 

“That you're not a citizen of the United 
States.” 
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_ For Your Evenings at Home 
The New Novels of America’s 


Great Masters of-Fiction 
Read them yourself—give them to your friends 


ATHALIE 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “Who Goes There!”, “The Hidden 
Children”’ , etc. 


Read this country-wide praise of ATHALIE, 


the strange new psychic romance by Robert 
W. Chambers—his latest and in many ways 
his greatest novel: ““Mr. Chambers has created 
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By George Gibbs 


few such appealing characters as Athalie Green- 
Times-Picayune. 
““Chambers’ most charming character.”—Port- 
land (Me.} Evening Express. “ 
pealing, ethereally lovely.”—Holyoke Transcript. 
every chapter of ATHALIE.”—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


30-full page pictures by Frank Craig 


The Yellow Dove We 


Author of “The Bolted Door’ 





Alluring, ap- 


“There is entertainment in 


“The final chap- 


ters are above anything Mr. Chambers has previously written.” —Portland (Ore.) 
Evening Telegram. “It has the indefinable thrill of the unexpected and soulful 
in human experience.” —Phi'a. North American. 

Get your copy to-day! 
By mail, $1.54. 


Don’t miss this remarkable 


$1.40 


The Foolish Virgin 
By Thomas Dixon 
Author of “The Birth of a Nation’, etc. 


A powerful, startling story of New York to- 
day. A beautiful, cultured girl, disregarding 
a friend’s advice, rushes into marriage with 
aman of whom she really knows nothing, and 
discovers on her honeymoon that she is 
wedded to a criminal. The end is most un- 
expected. Illustrated by Walter Tittle. 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 
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The secret service in war time, the theft of 
cryptic dispatches, a spirited American girl 
with suitors on both sides—these are but a few 
of the alluring ingredients of this nerve-tin- 
gling international spy story. Pictures by the 





author. $1.25 net. 
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By mail, $1. 
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At any bookstore, or direct from the publishers 


Send a postal NOW for our new illustrated catalog. 
It’s FREE! 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


Address 


35 West 32d St., 
NEW YORK 
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Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


You can get 5,000 miles more service out of them by : } 46. 

“half-soling’’ them with durable Steel Studded 

European Motorists have been doing 

this for the past 3 years and getting from 10,000 4 wh 
rn ’ , 


Treads. 


to 15,000 miles from one set of tires. 


In eight months over 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are saving 


$50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


4 without a cent deposit, 

e Deliver Free prepay express and let you 
be the judge. Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guarantee for 
Applied in your 


5,000 miles without puncture. 
own garage in 30 minutes. 
> . 


S ount offered to motorists in ! 
new territory on first 


shipment @ireet from factory. 


Mail the coupon TODAY for full information. 
ame SS REN MO 


Colorado Tire & Leather Co. ' = 


1129 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Dept. K29, Box 228, Chicago 
2911 Woolworth Bidg., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation, i 


full information, sample and guarantee. 
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At a Bargain 
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History 1: World 





4000 Pages 
2 2000 Pictu res 




















Coupon below. 
|B it.8 
tiful style in which the work is written. 


Coupon Now.. 
FREE 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| 
Ridpath’s History of the 
gtavures of Napoleon, Socrates, Caesar, and other 


I special offer to McClure’s readers. 











We will name our special low price aud easy 
terms only in direct letters to those mailing us the 
Tear off Coupon, write name and 
address plainly, and mail now before you forget 
The 46 Free Sample Pages will give you some idea 
of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beau 
Thousands 
have already availed themselves of our offer and 
every purchaser is more than satisfied. Mail 


COUPON wail 


Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of 
World, containing photo- 


characters in history, and write me full particulars of your 
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“There the Pirates Hid 
Their Gold” 


—and every voyage, every port, every 
route of the Great White Fleet through 
the Golden Caribbean has the romance 
of buried treasure, pirate ships and 
deeds of adventure—centuries ago. 
Today health and “happiness are the 
treasures sought on the Spanish Main 
and Great White Fleet Ships built espe- 
cially for tropical travel bear youluxuri- 
ously to scenes of romance. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL, CENTRAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday and 
fortnightly on Thursdays. Sailings from New 
Orleans every Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. For information write to: 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service 


17 Battery Place, New York 
ue 


~-- 
- , 
4 3 
Connections at Colon for 


all Central and South 
American West Coast 
Ports. 





Write for Our New Book 
“CRUISING IN THE 
CARIBBEAN” 

A story, with illustrations, 
about the Pirates, Bucca 
neers anc Marooners of 
the Spanish Main: Sir 
Henry Morgan, Cap- 
tain Kidd, Teach, 

“Blackbeard,” La 
fitte and others. 
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“Men. let me tell you about Wright’s 
Union Suits 


“No wonder they 
wear so well, The boss 
himself goes to market 
each year and buys the 
finest long-fiber Egyp- 
tian cotton and fine- 
combed wool. 


**Besides the extra wear 
in Wright's Union Suits, 
they are tailored to fit per- 
fectly and have a liberal 
closed crotch. While they 
are light in weight, they 
are as comfortably warm 
as any garment you ever 
heard of. 


**They sell at good haber- 
dashers’ for $2 up; separate 
shirts and drawers, $1 up."’ 


“I’ve worn Wright’s 
Union Suits for years and 
sold them to hundreds 
of shrewd dealers whose 
reputation depends upon 
the quality of the goods 
they buy and sell. And 
I know that if you once 
get into these garments 
you will be sold, too, in 
a minute, 


“Talk about long 
wear! Wright’s Union 
Suits will average three 
or four seasons. They 
wear that long for me. 





Kay Locke. 


Hghlée UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT'S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, New York City 
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The Sheriff slumped suddenly into a chair. 
“How — did you — get wise?” he stammered. 
“That,” replied Casey, “is my business. 
{ know though that you were born across the 
Canadian line and that you’ve never been 
naturalized. And now, are you a to 
accept my promise to surrender myself on 
demand from Chicago?” 

Evans studied the situation, with eyes 
cast upon the floor, for a moment or two 
before he asked: 

“You'll keep my end of it dark if I do?” 

“Sure,” affirmed Casey, “as dark as 
Uncle Remus.” 

“Well,” replied Evans with a sigh of relief, 

“Tl take a chance then.” 
“Good,” exclaimed Casey, “and now clear 
out and try to square yourself with Deak 
Wells and the rest of the bunch of crooks, 
for I’m going to be busy for a while.” 

When the Sheriff had gone Casey turned 
to Miriam. “Well?” he asked. 

“Well, what?” she responded bravely, 
trying to match his smile with smile. 

“Can you wait until the paper comes out 
to get my end of the story?” 

“*T don’t need to wait,” she said, extending 
to him both her hands. Casey w her 
to him for an instant, and then turned to 
his desk. 


HAT afternoon the Star carried on its 

front page, in bold leaded type, this 
message: 

“Out of the West have sprung the greater 
number of the most effective social reforms 
of our great Country. Among these are 
Woman’s Suffrage; the Commission Plan 
of Government for Cities; legislation con- 
trolling railroads and predatory trusts; the 
state use of the labor of convicts, and many 
other movements which’are advancing stead- 
ily in a great high-rolling wave, which is 
destined to sweep from existence the con- 
servatism of the effete, if cockey, East. 

“To this imposing service to humanity 
Cascade will add its quota. Henceforth 
there shall be no more Grand Juries in Cas- 
cade County. Neither shall there be liquor 
sold nor disorderly houses maintained within 
its limits. We invite the present Grand 
Jury to resign without fuss and instanter. 
We have the goods on every member of it. 
If they don’t we will publish, in our edition 
of to-morrow afternoon, the names, and par- 
ticulars concerning them, of every illegal 
seller of alcoholic liquors, and also the details 
concerning all property used for purposes 
not entirely innocent and conducive to the 
public good. 

“We have been collecting this information 
for along time. We not only have the goods 
on all the members of the present Grand 
Jury, but on all others who are likely to be 
summoned to Grand Juries for some time 
to come and upon those likely to be placed 
in a position to bring them into being. It 
is unfortunate, or fortunate, be that accord- 
ing to your. viewpoint, that nine-tenths of 
our citizenry have mired their feet in the 
same stinkpot of devotion to filthy mammon 
rather than to high ideals of citizenship. 

“Our contemporary, the Plaindealer, will 
this afternoon publish a story concerning 
ourself. Some years ago, while a callow 
youth, and under the influence of the liquor 
we are henceforth pledged to combat, we 
were concerned in an accident which result 
in the death of a fellow creature. We fled. 
This information was obtained by a citizen 
of this community, who sought to use it as 
a club to swerve us from the path of duty. 
What was not known is that some years later 
the indictment against us was removed from 
the records.” 

Late that night Simmonds read this article 
for perhaps the hundredth time. He had 
just received word that the Grand Jury had 
decided to resign. 

“Well,” he remarked to a crony, “don’t 
‘that little old runt beat hell!” 

“But how about the Booze, Simmey?” 
inquired his friend. 

“Booze,” repeated Simmonds. “ Booze! 
I'm done with it. Friend, th’ scribblin’s 
on th’ kalsermine. Some day you’n me'll 
ramble through one of them there moozeems 
an’ look at specimens of booze in bottles on 
shelves alongsider pickled tarentellas an’ 
centerpedes an’ wonder why we ever hit 
it up.” As an afterthought he added, 
striking an attitude the while, unconsciously: 
Th’ tide o’ civverlyzation’s rollin’ East’ard.” 


Casey is the most refreshing new 
character in current fiction. He is 
@ great McClure discovery. Next 
month: “Casey Makes a Gover- 
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Become an LL. B. 
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Student's These 12 Volumes are Free 
Standard Text + Sate . 
Books, two volumes under cover 
making a total of 12 7a eee 
pared at an enormous especially stu- 
dents of the Hamilton College of Law, by one of 
the and best law book 
lca. is is the only set of law books ever 
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A few cents a day will soon make 
ou the owner of a handsome 
urrowes Table. Play while yes 
ay. Nospecial room is needed 
an be mounted on dining o 

lib table, or on its own legs 

or folding stand. Put up or saken 
down in a minute. Sizes r ng 
up to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). 

Cues, balls, etc., free. 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly 

made, and adapted to the mest 

expert play. The rubber cushions 
urrowes Regis High- 

Speed Cushions. Great exper's 

say thero is nothing bettcr made. 


FREE TRIAL 
Write ,or dlustrated Catalog, co 
taining jree trial oye, prict 
terms, order blank, etc. 

The E. T. Burrowes Co 
81 Spring St., Portlanc. Me 
























OF wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 

allow lower bids on jobs and give 


greater profit on the work. Machines 
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McCLURE’S for NOVEMBER 


The McClure Mail Bag 


Letters from 


our Readers 





Here’s Enthusiasm! 


MCcLuRes has no rival. Wuy, Way 
J'£ not make it a weekly? Twice a month 
anyway. Monthly does not class with auto- 
mobiles, -Flying Machines and 1915! 

S. F. 


Whiskey — That's All! 


HAVE read with joy “The Woman Be- 

hind the Bottle” and Mr. Foster's ‘The 
Hardest Ride a Man Can Take,” for they 
show me that perhaps the awful whiskey 
problem is going to be taken away from those 
sour-visaged ladies and those lantern-jawed 
gentlemen (always with a string-tie) who 
chorus in unison, “All the rest is shifting 
sand,” and point with pride to their own 
dreary selves as high types of non-alcoholic 
happiness. Nobody cares much about the 
work they do, for the human ciphers they 
reach are little different, plus or minus al- 
cohol. 

But what of the man worth while? 

Mr. Foster tells only a tithe of the tale. 
His is of the man who is concerned chiefly 
with his health. If he cares to live he must 
quit. So he goes blithely on the water-wagon 
and then recounts all the petty annoyances 
he has to face — the “high-ball crowd” at 
the club and their (to him) )eart-rending 
jibes; the man who has business to throw 
his way but who withers with disgust be- 
cause of the water-wagoner’s refusal of a 
choice vintage. Mr. Foster’s friend even 
gets the reputation of the grouch and grows 
exceedingly sorry for himself. 

Precious little sympathy for him! He has 
no real trouble in giving up whiskey. He 
needs no crutch; no ‘Well done, old man!” 
But what of the man of character and brain 
and resolution who says to himself, “I will 
not drink to-day,” and then — drinks? 
What of the man of iron will — in every- 
thing else — who sees a glass of whiskey and 
knows he is going to gulp it down, though 
he fully realizes it means twenty drinks be- 
fore he reels off to bed? What of him, I say? 

No hope? Indeed there is. 

His will power is all there and his character. 
The trouble is, he is sick; just as sick as the 
man whose lungs. don’t function properly 
after pneumonia, or the man whose stomach 
can't bear solid food after typhoid. 

But with the alcoholic we miss the point 
entirely. His failing is that when he quits 
he remembers only the good times, the fleet- 
ing pleasures, of alcohol. He utterly for- 
gets its horrors. With the drug fiend it is 
just the opposite. If he is entirely cured 
his recollection is only of the terrors of the 
last stages of his addiction. There are 
plenty of high-minded men who have tried 
and tried, and could not quit liquor, and 
then lave succeeded when everybody else 
had lost all hope except their own indomitable 
selves. How? 

Becvuse at last by their very failures they 
have ached the great goal — the psycho- 
ogica! horror of alcohol! 

I eraged twenty-five drinks of raw 
Whiskey (no highball had “kick” enough 
for me) every day for fifteen years. I had 
my p-riodical and doomed-to-failure trips 
on the water-wagon, shorter and_ shorter 
with the succeeding years. My regulation 

falls” oceasioned only a laugh from my 
Crone they knew I'd be back soon. It 
otent reason to get me “on;” any 
old excuse got me “off.” My whole view- 
Pont +! life was through the bottom of a 
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RS ileohol entered into everything. 
The little things of life were completely 

brushe:! aside; the big things were only 

“9. | as they served as an excuse for 
USke 

It is ino Jong a story to tell how at last 

— ed to stay “on” for a month, and 


ther month, and then six months 
a whole year! And then it 
the to me in the twinkling of an eye that 
tad found myself. I had a horror of alcohol ! 
ha have it to-day. Grouch? I am _the 
wbPles! man in the world. No friends? 1 
take ina cirele of men of brains who don’t 
hum their energy from whiskey nor their 
on Whe ‘rom rum. I live every moment of 
Atfon I don’t know what indisposition is. 
orty | can put up a cracking game cf tennis 


and thy 
Came ty 


and I am a fairish first baseman on a club 
league of amateurs— yet. My batting 
average this season is .370. And you ought 
to see me do the one-step! 

Alcohol has left just one trace behind. 
Sometimes I have a nightmare. It is al- 
ways the same — that I have taken a drink. 
And the feeling of relief when I wake up 
with the cold sweat standing out all over me 
is worth the horror of the awful dream that 
has gone before. 

No self-pity here! J. F. D 


The Power of the Printed Page 


)-DAY I read the article in your October 

number on “‘ $70,000 for Drink.”” It has 
cured me! Here’s my pledge I will never 
taste alcohol in any form again. God bless 
you! “ Drucetst.” 


Patriotism, Not Piffle 


URELY no man in his right mind would 
light his cigars with banknotes, especially 
when he can ill afford it. Yet we are en- 
tirely accustomed to the idea of sending 
thousands of young men, inadequately 
trained and led, into battle. In our every 
war, we send the flower of the nation’s 
manhood to a literal shambles, because we 
have failed to equip them with that knowl- 
edge which is life to the soldier in the field. 
It is our fixed policy, repeatedly tested and 
found wanting, and, strange to say, still 
advocated by some. There are those who 
believe that we could raise and equip an 
army of “squirrel hunters” overnight, and 
also that such an army (mob is a better word) 
could cope with a trained and orderly machine 


in which each unit is an expert in his line | 
These people | 


from field-marshal to private. 
would do well to look up the length of time 
it takes to train England’s volunteers into 
any sort of fitness. 

We know that defeat is entirely probable 
under present conditions. What we need is 
a more patriotic spirit, less “piffle,” and a 
realization of our present helpless state. 
When the average voter is willing to listen 
to the timely advice of army and navy officers 
rather than the imbecile vaporizing of peace- 
at-any-price politicians, when he is willing 
to vote for the senator or congressman who 
stands for national honor and preparedness; 
then, and not until then, will our national 
integrity be safe. 

Wiiuiam Hotmes Wenstrom. 


Mrs. Norris Was Not Personal 


N behalf. of the members of the Bellevue 
Registry for Nurses, I wish to enter 
a protest against “Miss Smith of Bellevue,” 








| 


by Kathleen Norris, published in your August | 


number. 
composite individual who might represent 
any nurse, but by certain definite statements 
gives to “‘ Miss Smith” a distinct personality 
easily recognizable by all who know her. 
She then proceeds not only to stigmatize 
this nurse as a frivolous and quite ignorant 


The writer does not describe a | 


young woman, but attributes to her per- | 


verted statements in regard to the routine 
work of Bellevue Hospital, and falsely quotes 
her as reporting a criminal blunder made by 
a surgeon. 


| 
| 


It can be readily understood that, as a | 
result of such characterization, physicians | 


and patients may in the future be extremely 
reluctant to employ “‘ Miss Smith” and those 
associated with her. For this reason we 
wish to record our genuine regret that a 
magazine so widely read as McClure’s 
should have inflicted this serious injury upon 
our Registry. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary L. Stayton. 
Registrar. 


An Invalid Writes 


YING here in bed, convalescing from 
typhoid, I have read 
McClure’s for September. The expressed 
longing of women by Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, and “What Would We Do 
in the Crisis?” 
Do you see any connection? 
We are unprepared for a danger which 
threatens. Every writer seems to think 


and re-read, | 


| 
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for Elbert Hubbard’s new book, “Health in the Making.” Written in his attractive manner 


“—and then with just a few 
weeks more of Sanatogen” 


On the road to health at last! And yet howim- 
patient you are to be up and doing. Butit is now, 
when the system is trying to rebuild its store of 
energy, that you will be most grateful for the 
reconstructive help of Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen, you must know, is a natural food-tonic, com- 
bining purest albumen with organic phosphorus—thus 
conveying to the wasted system the vital elements to 
build up blood and tissues, and it is so remarkably easy 
of digestion that the most delicate—young and old— 
can take it with nothing but beneficial effects. It re- 
awakens the appetite, assists digestion, and as a physi- 
cian in ‘‘The Practitioner,’’ a leading medical 
journal says, “‘It seems to possess a wonder- 
ful effect in increasing the nutritive value 
of other food material.”’ 


When we tell you that Sanatogen 
is used by the medical profession all 
over the world as an aid to conval- 
escence and as an upbuilder of 
strength and vitality, that more 
than 21,000 physicians have writ- 
ten letters commending it, you will 
understand that our confidence 
in recommending it to you 
is firm and sincere. 


Won’t you give Sana- 
togen the opportunity to 
help bring back you—or 
someone near and dear 
to you—to health and 
strength ? 


Madame Olive Schreiner, 
the gifted writer, states: 
‘*Nothing that I have taken for 
years has given me such a sense 
of vigor as Sanatogen.”’ 


The Czar of Russia’s Private 

Physician, Dr. Ferchmin, writes: 
*‘*‘My daughter, who was very 
nervous and anemic, hes been 
greatly benefited by the pro- 
longed use of Sanatogen. Her 
appetite improved, her weight 
increased and the color of her 
skin became healthier.’’ 


Sanetogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere, in 
three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize. 
International 
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London, 1913 Lay 
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and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health anc 
contentment. It is free. 
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SED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS» 


Address Tue Baver Cuemicat Co., 24 C Irving Place, New York. 





Owen Johnson’s Great New Novel 


MAKING MONEY 


The Salamander,” ete. 





By the author of “Stover at Yale,” “ 





Owen Johnson’s latest novel is, we think, his most successful 
venture. Wholesome, exciting, romantic, yet true to the life it de- 
scribes, it both tells a good story and presents a situation of 
prime importance to all Americans. 


real work, between marrying for 









Patsie the heroine is a loyal 


wholly ane htful young per- social position and comfort 
son. Tom Croc ker, known and marrying for love and 
to his frie nds as “Bojo,” true companionship, Bojo 


is one of a group of 
a] 
coilege men come to 
New York to make 
fortunes and careers. 
Before deciding 
between making 
money and doing 


goes through exciting 
and momentous ex- 
periences that give 
the novel intense 
dramatic and hu- 
man values. Cloth, 
r2mo, $1.35 net. 








EMMA 
M-CHESNEY 
& co. 


By EDNA FERBER 


VIOLETTE 
OF PERE 
LACHAISE 


By ANNA S. WALLING 

























A delicate and original Author of ‘Personality Plus,” 
° I . “ea : Roast Beef Medium," etc. 
idealization of the biog- } wii. 
raphy of a girl. It is even oh thal Emma McChesney again, 
more than that. For though sparkling with life, bubbling 
it is the spiritual development Seteie Tir, Jobe over with vitality—this time 
of ; spec ially gifted individual, son's new heroine married to her employ er and, as 
it is the development of every individual usual, making the business world hum 
to some extent, the adjustment of every Imma is here at her best. This volume 
one to life: ind death. And more, it is is timely, appearing just as Miss Ethel 
the author’s ideal for humanity, if every Barrymore as Emma McChesney opens 
one could be free. in the play, “Roast Beef Medium.” 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 nat. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 





By the Author of ‘‘ World’s End’’ 


SHADOWS oF FLAMES 


By AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy) 








\ “happiness hunter,” an ardent, spiritual, beautiful woman learns that love dies if made 
an end in itself. Set in America, England and Italy, this novel relates with dramatic emotion 
the love-life of Sophy from her gallant fight to save her morphine-taking husband through both 
happine vd suffering to the perfect flowering of her character and her love. 

“Her greatest novel—with stronger characters, greater human interest, a closer knit 
plot, . . . than anything this writer has previously accomplished.” Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Frontispiece in color. Cloth, r2mo, $1.35 net 
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How Puritan Women Made Home Cosy 


secure privacy, Puritan women tacked oiled paper over their 
windows. How different from today, when Hartshorn Improved 
Shade Rollers allow window shades to be pulled up and down instantly! 
Hartshorn Rollers have been the greatest factor in bringing about 
the sweeter home privacy, which we enjoy today. Over 10,000,090 
are in use. They do not crack and crumple shades; they always 
work right. No tacks are necessary. 
FREE-—Send for a booklet, ‘How to Get the Best Service from 
Your Shade Rollers."" When you buy, be sure that the roller bears 


this signature 1m script. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
LE. Newark, N. J. 
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An § & M Zycos House Barometer 


makes a most shes and useful gift—one that is 
sure to please. Everyone is interested in knowing 
what the weather is “going to be”. S & M Zjcos House 
Barometer No. 2252 is constructed with ly exact- 
ness and of highest quality throughout. Adjustable 
any altitude from sea level to 3500 feet elevation. Encased in a Sak 
lacquered brass case with enamel metal dial 
S&M Jeos Weather Instruments are sold by the better class Op- 
ticians, Scientific Instrument Dealers, etc. Go to your dealer first. If he 
does not have S&M Jycos House Barometers (like illus- 
tration) or will not order for you, send us his name and 
address with $10.00 and we will send you one. When 
ordering give No. 2252. Other styles described in our 
Bersemeet Be Book Y-32"" mailed on request 
Mid. by Short and Mason Div. of Taylor Instrument Companies 











the danger threatens from Germany. Or 
are they afraid to intimate England? 

Are they all (great men they are!) admit- 
ting that Germany will win? What more 
likely, than that a victorious Germany should 
form an alliance with England, with a view 
of seizing America! How easy to buy an 
ever-treachergus Mexico! See the. northern 
boundary — all English, and the entire 
boundary balance bounded by water. Let 
all colleges take up Dr. Hibben’s idea and 
give a little time each day to drilling, male 
and female alike. For surely, if it comes to 
war, woman will play her part. Better 
have her drilled and trained than slipping 
disguised into the army. Even our high 
schools could take it up. The average 
high-school boy is seventeen years of age. 
And a depleted nation, or nations such as 
the present belligerents, surely could not 
attack us short of two years. Would not 
broad-minded employers willingly give an 
hour of their employees’ time each day for 
drill work? 

The men would be in better physical condi- 
tion and be ready to serve their nation. 
Some of our writers and thinkers have an 
idea that patriotism is on the wane; is, in 
fact, a nonentity. But it is not so. 

This is our country, our home, yours and 
mine, and every citizen’s. We may find 
fault with it, but let the outsider do so, and 
how quick the flame of resentment flares! 

No true-minded, whole-hearted person, 
man or woman, wants war. But so long 
as other nations (and that will be for at least 
fifty years) show by their preparedness that 
they want it or expect it, let us not be so 
foolish as to place our faith in a written 
document; but just as we vaccinate against 
the disease we may never have, so let us 
prepare, and if they must, “Let them come 
on.” Mrs. F. L. S 


We Go to the Fiji Islands 


WE always read McClure’s no matter 
what part of the world we are in. 
Our visit in the Fiji Islands is being made 
more pleasant by your attractive number for 
July. ApeLe Howe t. 


Good, Sound Criticism 


FEEL moved to write you a letter, a let- 

ter of deep appreciation, of criticism and 
of protest; of deep appreciation of and 
gratitude for the keen and vital fiction you 
are giving your public. It is as sharp and 
bracing to our mentality as an electrical 
treatment to our nerves and far more pleas- 
ant to take. And this therapeutic simile 
brings us quite fittingly to your hospital 
stories, and the criticism and protest come 
in there. I graduated from a small hospital 
training school for nurses in 1904. I did 
private nursing for five years, including a 
great deal of hospital “specialing” in the 
largest hospitals our city affords. I was 
“night” in one of our city emergency hos- 
pitals for a while and I acted as private nurse 
in a small sanitarium for surgical cases for 
a year. I have been married for the past 
five years to a man in government service 
who has absolutely no interest in or affilia- 
tion with things medical or surgical. So 
much for my ability to criticize your hospital 
stories and the disinterestedness of my crit- 
icism. In my nine years of constant asso- 
ciation with the surgical world I know of only 
one case which was dismissed from hospital 
with a sponge remaining in an external 
cavity. None in any ligatured wounds. 
No scissors or other: instruments, gloves, 
absorbent cotton or other trifles escaped 
from the various-operating rooms by that 
sinister route. One woman was operated on 
for gall-stones who had no gall-stones or other 
trouble of the liver or gall bladder calling for 
an operation. This woman was undoubted- 
ly a neurasthenic and had an advanced case 
of hospitalitis (mania for hospital treat- 
ment). This was her third surgical operation 
in two years and most of the remaining time 
had been spent in hospitals. A person with 
a mental twist who is familiar with the 
symptoms of a disease can easily simulate 
a malady whose main symptom for diagnosis 
is pain in a prescribed region. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s “K” is in many respects 
a deep, true revelation of ordinary hospital 
life. And hospital life is life in the raw. 
And her character portrayals are rare in 
inception and brilliant in portrayal. Many, 
many thanks for the refreshing sweetness 
and sincerity of Sidney and “K’s” noble 
altruism. Their readers cannot be other 
than inspired by them. But is it wise and 
just that an ignorant public be given the 
impression that wilful murder to the extent 





McCLURE’S for NOVEMBER 


Let me teli— 


McClure’s Readers 
about 


Clarkson’s 
Gigantic 
Book Sale 


of all 


New Books 


HE world’s war has caused publishers 

to throw vast overstocks on the mar- 

ket. Clarkson took advantage of these unusual 
conditions in the book world and bought immense 
stocks at unheard of prices. All are new, perfect 
books, late editions, and many are offered at less 
than cost of the mere paper and binding. During 
this sale of Clarkson’s you can get two, three and 
even four books for the price of one. Clarkson is 
known to book lovers everywhere as the man who 
saves them big money. He is known to book pub- 
lishers as the closest book buyer in the market. 
Hard up book dealers come to him when they need 
money and unload at Clarkson's own prices. He 
also buys regular a at jobbers prices and retails 
at wholesale prices 


Note These Sample Prices: 


Orator, 4 books in one, cloth 
iMustrated, $2.50—my price, Se. 
Myths of the Rhine, cloth, “illus. 
Current Cyclopedia of Reference, trated, $2.50_.my price, 48. 
cloth, illustrated, S vols. Pub- [The Great Republic, by Master 
Historians, 4 vols., cloth. illus 





Yesterdays, 35. 
waste of Barbara "Worth, 25e, 


7 
Every Girl's Library, 10 vols., 3-4 
Moroeeo, $1 92.95. 


6—my 
tueey 2 f Universal History, 10 
vols., 3-4 Morocco, Mlustrated, 
$27_.my price, $3.75. 


30 years? 
secret facts disclosed, illustrated, 
$1.26——my price, 25e. 

History of the American People, 4 

Home teeny. 6 vols,, cloth, $4 vols., cloth, $6—my price, 1 

my price, 8 Scribner's Edition of Stephenson, 

Fraternal rhe * Modern Banquet 10 vols., cloth, my price, $6.35. 


De Luxe Editions of Standard Authors 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 3-4 | Thackeray’s Works, 10 vols., 34 
Morocoe, 50 my price, Morocco, $45—rmy price, $0.80. 


Tolstoi’s Works, 12 vols., 3-4 Mo 
Dickens, 15 vols., 3-4 Morocco, illus- he6 
98, 








Foceo, . 

blished; 40 vols., full Morocoo, | De Maupassant’s Works, 17 vols, 

}60—my price, $17.25. vellum, $24.75 — mg price, $8.75. 

Dumas’ Works, 18 vols., 34 Mo- | De Kock’s Works, 26 vols., vellum, 
rocco, $45 —my price, $14.95. $45_—my price, $15.25. 


I have endless variety of single vols. and sets of 
practically every standard author, DeLuxe Edi- 
tions, Morocco bound, complete works, many of 
them at less than 25 ccnts on the dollar. Hugo, 
Poe, Scott, Lowell, Emerson, Wilde, Muhibach, 
Plato, and scores of others. 


What Clarkson is Doing for the Book Buyer 

In several hundred thousand ‘Libraries in the 
homes of — in every walk of iife—from the day 
laborer to e college professor and high govern- 
ment official, from the persons who buy a few books 
of popular fiction to the persons who pride them- 
selves on having the complete works of all the 
standard authors in De Luxe Editions artistically 
printed and bound—almost every book was bought 
from me. WHY? Because, I sell you: just the books 
you want—all new—many at a saving of from 50 to 
90 per cent—you examine the books in your own 
home for 5 days before paying for them. If not 
satisfied, return them at my expense—and owe me 
nothing. 


Catalog of Bargain Books Free 


My new catalog sent free for the asking, gives you 
a complete list of the books in This Gigantic Sale 
and shows you how to save 50 to 90 per cent on 
thousands of books. Every book new and fresh, 
and guaranteed to please you—you to be the 
judge. I do not -— le, and would rather have a 
book or set of books returned at my expense than to 
have a dissatisfied customer. Write at once for the 
Catalog. Get the books you want at sale prices. 


Get Catalog with Full Descriptions Before Ordering 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1133 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Get This New Toy! 


It is Already Delighting Thousands of ppaeapre 
The kiddies eve: here think it the best toy they've 
had yet. Itis a child-size model 
of the famous 
Frantz ben mg 

ic Cleaner 


Hasa revonrna ts dust bag, 
handle and highly polished alu- 
minum nozzle just like the big one. 
Stands 18 inches high, and operates 
without electricity. Well worth a 
dollar, but sold to any electrically 

-quipped home at the advertising 
price of 35 cents. 

The little ones love to keep house 
with the Toy Frantz Premier. They 
will be grateful to you for it. So, 
send 35c today, coin or stamps, and 
see how glad they'll be when it ar- 
sivas. Makes a fine gift for any 
chil 
THE FRANTZ PREMIER CO. 
1125 Power Ave. 
Cleveland 
Obio 









































Press Your Trousers over night at home BEFOR! AFTES 





and price 
Use it sixty days. 
urned if 







228 South Sth Ave., 


iahiomulhalilem alaatinacls 


$50 each. Devote all or spare time. ‘Nocorrespondence cous 
DETAILS FREE. Atlas Pub. Co, 707 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, 
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“I simply the button and 

I am fill Fin two seconds.” 

A Self-Filler 

A Safety . 

Take off my cap 

dip me in any 

inkwell and I fill 

myself in two sec- 

onds—that’s real ALL TYPES 

self-filler service. TANDARD 
ARENT 

Turn me topsy turvy and SELF-FILLER 

carry me around in any 

position and the ink stays 

securely in—that’s safety. 

4 | 

R 

SAFETY TAIN PEN 

FO Parker Foun- 

My barrel is perfectly smooth from tain Pen Ink, 

end to end—no projections or 25c in patent 

openings that will permit acci- bottles, is my 


favorite bev 
erage. 


dental escape of ink. 1 write 
‘0,000 words from a single filling. 
] have the happy faculty of 
pleasing folks who make my 
acquaintance, If you try 

me for a few days you 

will never let me go. 4 
We have a big family, / 
Standard, Self- Filler Z 
and Safety types. 

Look up one of my 

15,000 dealers. Cat- 

alog on request. 

Parker Pen Co. 

144 Mill Street 

Janesville, Wis 

New York 

retail store 

in the big 

Wool- 

worth 

Bidg. 
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PARRER 
FOUNTAIN PEN INK 


























but not too 
speedy 


fora 


GOERZ 











HEN 

“first- 
time” pic- 
tures are 
imperative 
—when you must depend on your 
camera (not on the sun or weather) 
you ought to use 


| GOERZ 


LENSES—CAMERAS 















I Speed plus absolute reliability make 
1] oerz Cameras and Lenses indispensa- 
| ble to those who demand maximum 
i 





depth of field and sharp definition from 
edge to edge. 


|| who take “quick action” pictures that 
|| are worth real money—use Goerz 
|| Cameras and Lenses. 


} 
| Professional photographers — those 


i} Why don’t you use a Goerz Lens 
|| and get the same kind of brilliant 


|| pictures that have real money value ? 


Booklet free—specify 
which —‘‘Lenses’’ or 
**Cameras’’ 








SPEEDY! 














__C.P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
323 East 34th St., New York City 
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| step? 
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| heartsick, but determined soldiers, fighting 


| nation keep sane! 





| for a time. 


| ran the risk, some even for a lark, and want 
| to send hundreds of thousands of brave 
| American soldiers in to death to avenge it! 
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| are the Germans themselves? 


| many’s greed, why did she risk an exhaust- 


| us sometimes find it necessary to visualize 


of carnage can be and is carried on in our 
leading institutions? I certainly did not 
find it so ten years ago, and hospital tech- 
nique has been so improved in recent years 
that the carrying out of regulation routine 
precludes criminal carelessness. 

Now for the eye case of “‘ Miss Smith of 
Bellevue.” There is a preliminary cleansing 
treatment of every “field of operation.” 
This is done soon after the patient is admitted 
to the hospital. The area is then protected 
by sterile bandages which remain on while 
the patient is anzsthetized and is put on 
the table. Then under the supervision of 
several intelligent people the bandages are 
removed, the area is again cleansed and 
a sterile operating sheet which has an open- 
ing exposing only the field of operation 
draped around the patient and the operator 
proceeds. In view of which facts Miss 
Smith’s story sounds very fishy. 

Might it not be wise to draw attention to 
the fact that our able and entertaining fic- 
tionists while so cleverly depicting truth for 


some facts out of their true proportion in 
order to develop their plots? 
M. B. W. 


A Woman Speaks Her Mind 


HAVE been dumfounded by the letters 

appearing in McClure’s, in regard to 
our position in case of war. What has 
inspired these many able men to take this 
view of the situation? Their fears seem in- 
credible to me. What, pray, do they believe 
this small country of Germany is? What 
Are they wild 
invading hordes, gorging themselves on 
blood and unable to stop? Can their battle- 
scarred, heartsick troops, aching for peace, 
possibly be forced to cross the perfectly 
large body of water between their country 
and ours, and attack our immense popula- 
tion? 

Let some of these men show a reason for 
a possible invasion, and it will be time to 
speak of offense and defense. First these 
questions arise: 

When Germany finishes with these seven 
foes of hers, could she have any further 
thirsting for bloodshed? Would her army 
and navy be in condition to attack our fresh 
troops, which would include every man 
in our country? 

Suppose this were true, and that in the 
initial battles, Germany were victorious. 
The most fanatically ambitious invader 
must know that the end would be his defeat. 
Could any small country so far away pos- 
sibly conquer America, or once conquering, 
ever be able to hold her? It might embarrass 
us for a time, but would that be any lasting 
benefit to Germany once her scarred army 
was forced to leave our shores, which would 
be inevitable? 

Would not the whole world be against 
Germany in this, and impede her every 


If America were the real object of Ger- 


ing struggle with all Europe, first? 

This wild fear is absurd and degrading. 
The most victorious war brings irreparable 
loss. The rest of the world is a mob of 


because they are told to fight. Are we to 
join them? For Heaven’s sake let one 
Thank God we have no 
immense army and navy. See what pre- 
paredness has brought to Europe. No coun- 
try can maintain an expensive military 
system and not cherish a secret desire to 
make use of it. 

Don’t prepare! Stop sending ridiculous 
notes. Can no one laugh at war? No na- 
tion, however bewitched, would wish.to fight 
an immense country, of inexhaustible re- 
sources and patriotism which laughed at war. 
Send an entertainment delegation to meet 
possible invaders and make them at home, 
Then pointing to our peaceful 
prosperity in contrast to war-scarred Europe, 
send them back again to reconstruct. Does 
every nation carry chips on its shoulder? 
Why not keep friendly? 

At any rate, must we let Europe think that 
this whole country is panic-stricken and fears 
a band of poor, battle-scarred Germans like 
a pestilence? For shame! 

When the rest of the world writhes in 
senseless battle, is that a time for foolhardy 
Americans to take passage on foreign boats 
and expect absolute safety? We deplore 
loudly the death of twenty Americans who 
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House of Daniel W.Nye,Esq., Kew Gardens, Long Island,N Y. 
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Embury II, Arch., New York 
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IGURING value in terms of service, the 
most economical wood for home-building is 


WHITE PINE | 


Lumocr men, architects and carpenters have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives 
such long and satisfactory service, when exposed 
to the weather, as White Fine. 


| 
| 
It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after years 
of exposure, even in the closest fitting mitres | 
and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
These are not mere claims—every one has been proved by 
three centuries of building experience in America. 
If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we woul 
appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 
“White Pine in Home-Building”’ js 
bewutif!ly illustrated with old Colonial and Modern 
homes, full of valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building, and gives a short, concise state- 
ment of the merits of White Pine. Send for it 


now. There is no charge for it to prospective 
home-builders. 
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Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU | 
2122 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 


Representin; 

The Northern Pine _ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin . 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 




























WHITING- ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 
International Exposition 1915 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers Everywhere 


Send for illustrated literature telling about 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 
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Heart Of The Heating Pent 








HE comfort, convenience, economy and 

safety obtained with the use of this device 

have made it an solute requirement in 
every modern home. 

It acts and thinks for you every minute of the 
day and night, keeping she temperature at the 
degree you wish regardless of outdoor conditions 
or changes. 

The standard over 30 years. Used with any 
heating plant-——old or new—hot water, hot air, 
steam or vacuura—coal or gas. 


Our Newest Feature 
The ‘‘Minneapolis’’ Electric 
Non Winding Motors 


render the motor operation entirely 
automatic—no winding or attention 
of any kind during the entire heating 
season. In homes not having electric 
current our direct current motor is 
used, the power being supplied by 
four dry cells. With 
our alternating cur- 
rent motor the pow- 
er is secured direct 
from the house 
lighting current. 
Write for Booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co. 
2758 Fourth Ave.,Se, 



















MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


John L. Whiting -J. J. Adams Co. 


690 to 710 Harrison Avenue 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 




















Minneapolis, Minn. 




















i Wh hink of some| Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
WANTED AN IDEA! pt Bs Rag Bn es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 


Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed| logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drilla, 





A Woman. 





Inventions’’ and ‘How to get your Patent and your Money.""| Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 50,Washington, D.C.' Large Catalog Free, 1.8.DENISON & 0O,, Dept.6% Ohicage 
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Finish This Story 
for Yourself— 


The girl got $6.a week and was 
lonely. “Piggy”—you can imag- 
ine his kind—was waiting down- 
stairs. He knew where champagne 
and music could be had. But that 
night she didn’t go. .That was 
® Lord Kitchener’s doing. But 
® another night? 


~O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with 
that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, 
and that clean mind that have 
endeared him to the men and 
women of the land. 

From the few who snapped 
up the first edition at $12: 
a set before it was off the 


press, to the 100,000 who 
have eagerly sought the 
beautiful volumes offered 





you here—from the stylist 
who sits among his books to 
the man on the street—this 
whole nation bows to O. 
Henry—and hails him with 
love and pride our greatest 
writer of stories. 
This is but one of the 274 stories, 


in 12 big volumes, you get for 25 
cents a week, if you send the coupon. 


To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING 


(6 Volumes) 


Given Away 


Never was there an offer like 
this. Not only do you get your 
274 O. Henry stories in 12 vol- 
umes at lesé than others paid for 
one volume of the first edition, 
but you get Kipling’s best 179 short 
stories and poems and his long 
without paying a cent. You get 18 
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novel 
volumes, f 
a big *helf full of handsome books. 


Send Coupon and you will understand 
as never before why other nations 
are going wild over him? 


Send the Coupon and you will 
understand why O. Henry is 



























hailed as 
rhe American Kipling;” Why memorials to him are being 
The Y. M.C. A. Boccaccio;" prepared; why universities are 
“Master of the Short Story;” planning tablets to his mem- 
“Cre ator of a New Litera- ory; why text books of Eng- 


lish Literature are including 
his stories; why colleges are 
discussing his place in lit- 
erature; why theatrical 
firmsare vying for rights 
to dramatize his sto- 


ture ‘Discoverer of Ro- 
mance in New York's Streets;" 
“The American de Maupas- 
sant; “The Homer of the 


renderloin;” “Founder of a 


New Style; * America’s G reat- 
est Story- Teller;” “The 20th ries; why newspapers 
o Century Haroun-Al-Raschid all over the country 
~ are continually offering 
who takes you to every corner # » 
i of his beloved Bagdad— New big ums for the right t Review 
> ’ ~~ York.’ reprint his stories. of 
: F ‘ 
ad Reviews 
—~ a R 
Send the Coupon Without Money 30 Irving Place 
New York 


Send me, on ap- 
proval, charges paid 
by you, O. Henry's 
works in 12 volumes, 
gold tops Also the 
6-volume set of Kipling, 
bound in cloth. If I keep 
the books, I will remit $1 
per month for 15 months for 
the O. Henry set only and 
retain the Kipling set without 
charge. Otherwise I will, within 
ten days, return both sets at your 
expense 


You get both sets free on approval. If 
you don’t laugh and cry over them 
if you don’t read and re read and 
send them back . Other- 
wise 25 cents a week pays for them 
all. Don’t wait—send the cou- 
pon today. This offer is too 

good to last. It’s only the 
iwalanche of disappointed 
letters that made us extend 
it this long. Send the 
coupon today—and be 


glad. 


love them 


Name. . 


AGGTOMB. cca cccccccsccseeress 


Occupation.... 
OF The beautiful 44 leather edition of 0. Henry costs only a 

few cents mores volume and has proved a favorite binding 
Por a set of this luxurions binding, send $1.50 for 13 mos 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York 








sacked with love and hate and laughter 
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$3000 a Year More—5 Hours a Day Less 


R. F. Brune is President of a California wholesale and 
retail grocery business. He gct a bigger income—he 
got easier hours—but he got more—he got the satisfac- 
tion of feeling himself perfectly fit—bigger than his busi- 
ness. The kind of good he got you too can get from the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


Prepared by Harrison Emerson—Taught by the 
Review of Reviews Company 


time on Sundays. Since I 
applied some of the princi- 
ples your course teaches I 
do now a $9000 a month 
business with 4 clerks and 
2 delivery autos. Work 
easier and less than 8 hours 
a day, with no overtime or 
Sunday work. 

I reduced my floor space 
one-third, renting the sav- 
ed space, thereby reduced 
rent one-half, also saving 
more than half the steps 
the clerks formerly had to 
make. I honestly believe 
that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of success in private 
and business life are to be 
formed from your course. 


Your course in Personal 
Efficiency has paid me 
more than 6000 per cent. 
dividends. I can now say 
that if I had learned ten 
years ago the principles 
your course teaches I would 
be very rich today. 

Your course increased my 
income $3000 a year, and 
shortened my business day 
5 hours. I can name one 
improvement that 99 out 
of every 100 grocery stores 
haven’t made that would 
save $1000 a year for every 
2 clerks employed and cost 
less than $100 to make. 
Formerly, I was doing a 
business of $6000 a month 
with 8 clerks and 3 delivery 
wagons and worked over- 


(Signed) R. F. BRUNE. 


After that letter what is there for us to say—except that 
efficiency will do as much for any other business as it 
does for the grocery business—it will do as much for 
you as an individual, as a professional man, as it did for 
R. F. Brune,—this course brought one author health 
and saved him 3 hours a day—this course brought a 
draughtsman a big new job—this course saved a State 
Treasury thousands of dollars—this course brings to 
each and every man and woman, to you who read this, 
the quickest, shortest way to reach a goal—more money, 
less work, better health—more fun. 










This Book—FREE 
~ 

14 Chapters—In Colors—lIllustrated f _ 

Send for this book. It contains the answer / a 
to the ever-present question of ‘‘ Where \ / = — 
is the Money Coming From?” It o— AAS / New York 
tells you just what Efficiency is— 7 > me free 
what it has done for others—what it and without ob- 
7 ligation ot | 








can do for you. Some of the Chapters: 


What is Efficiency? 
are taught Efficiency 


art your 
‘Where's the Mon- 
/ ey Coming Fro 

/ also particulars 2 


your Course in bi 
“Story of 


For whom is Efficiency? How you 
jency. Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? 
Find out what you are octaly with your time. Most 
failures are due to guess work. You use only half your 
power. To what do some men owe their success? 
culture. Personal finances. Mr. Emerson's message to you. 
Efficiency is an express road to success. The ordinary 
way of doing is like a local—stopping at way stations of 
mistakes and ignorance—Take the express and go straight 
to success. 






bout 






y/ cloney and 
y/ Emerson." 
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Talks on Human Nature 








Showing People Around 
By Fred C. Kelly 


vanity tucked away some place in 

his system. It may be so incon- 
spicuous a vanity that the proprietor 
doesn’t even know he has it, but it’s 
there. 

Look over your friends and acquaint- 
ances and pick out the most unassuming 
of the lot. Just offhand you will say 
you have found a man free from vanity. 
But the chances are that there is a 
secret drawer to him some place. And 
if vou can touch the spring you will 
without doubt find something that he 
is as vain about as a woman about a 
No. 2 foot. Maybe it is his ability to 
play checkers, or the fact that he once 
held hands with an actress. You never 
can tell. 

The most woebegone, subdued-look- 
ing, little, old, mouse-faced man I ever 
knew was inordinately proud of the 
fact that he lived in a large city. You 
might be surprised at the number of 
persons just like him. This man was 
husband to a woman who conducted 
what her want ad in the papers at- 
tractively proclaimed a “home-like 
hoarding place for a few refined ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

He just sat around, mostly, and never 
did anything more difficult than hold 
the door open for the waitresses when 
they came into the dining-room carrying 
large trays full of quaint provender. 
Moreover, he knew he was just the kind 
of a half-baked little shrimp that he was. 
Anybody would have conceded that 
he was a man shorn of every vestige of 
conceivable vanity. 

But one day a couple of rube relatives 
of his came along from a hick town down 
the state and he immediately began to 
take on importance. You see, he lived 
in the city and they didn’t, and as he 
began to show them around, he felt 
that he had found somebody that he 
had something “on.” 

He took them down-town and pointed 
outskyserapers and told who used to own 
the property when it could have been 
bought for a song —told how many 
thousands were carried each day on the 


FE rants tack has some form of 


street car lines, and about the number 
of theatres in town. And every time 
he sowed something to the visitors 
he gained a little in self-importance. 
By the time he got his friends out into 
the residence section and began show- 


ing tem homes of the millionaires, one 
woul! have thought he was pointing 
out dwellings he had built for men who 
Worked for him: 


| situation was this: There is a 
certain amount of vanity in every 
lian, Waiting for an outlet. Some people 
lave more than others, and also more 
outlets. This particular man had the 
potential vanity all right, but it was 
only once or twice in a lifetime that he 
a any opportunity to let any of it 
out, 


about him could outdo 
everything under the sun, even 
The one thing 
| on these relatives was the fact 


Everyone 
him at 
ay ing reminiscences. 
le hi 


. e lived in a big town and they 
a They were obliged to look up 
att) m, for the time being, as their 
guide, 


suide. His vanity that had been wait- 
ing tor an outlet began to fizz forth like 
@ soda fountain. 

t was a week after his relatives’ de- 
Parture before he could settle down and 
hold the door open for the waitresses 
with his old time subdued manner. 


** Cinders, Ashes, Dust” 
By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


“9 OVE, in a hut, with nothing but a 
crust, 
Is — Love forgive us! — cinders, 
ashes, dust!” 


These lines recurred to me the other 
day when, on my way home from a 
wedding, I met an old school friend of 
mine. 

“I’m heart-sick,” she said. 
just been to see Jennie Matthews. You 
remember her, don’t you? She was 
my children’s nursery-governess, and 
she married a book-keeper with a salary 
of twelve hundred a year.” 

“Yes, I do remember her and I have 
often wondered how they got along,” I 
rejoined. 

“They didn’t!”’ was the somber reply. 
“Neither had saved anything before 
marriage and when they had been mar- 
ried six months the firm employing the 
man failed, so he was thrown out of 
work. He is a steady, good fellow, but 
times are hard and he has secured no 
regular position yet. When Jennie’s 
baby came, she was fearfully ill, and 
there were the doctor and nurse to pay. 
The husband borrowed money from a 
friend for these expenses. Last week 
the forlorn little baby died, and more 
money had to be borrowed to bury it. 
The couple are up to their ears in debt. 
Another instance of people marrying 
with nothing in the bank and with an 
insufficient or uncertain salary!” she 
ended. 


“T have 


S I parted from my friend and 
walked on, words spoken by the 
mother of the bride from whose 
wedding I had just come rang _insis- 
tently in my ears. 

*Yes,”’ she had said in reply to my 
good wishes for her daughter, “I hope 
she will be happy. She’s a poor girl 
and she’s marrying a poor man, but he 
has a fair position and they're both well 
and strong,— though they've nothing 
laid aside.” 

“Nothing laid aside,” and “a fair 
position!’’ Suppose both of the young 
people are “well and strong, ’— does 
this mean that they will remain healthy 
and vigorous and that the slender salary 
will continue and will be enough for the 
wants that may arise? 

“Would you, then, have a man and 
woman refuse marriage until they are 
financially prosperous?” a sentimental- 
ist asks. 

No, I would not. I would have them 
marry as soon as they can say confi- 
dently that their income is sufficient 
for their simple needs and that they 
can save a little each week to add to a 
small sum already in the bank as an 
emergency fund. 

**Love in a hut” sounds pretty to the 
lover,— when he is not hungry and cold. 
And when there is “nothing but a crust,” 
loye may not be “cinders, ashes, dust,” 
nor does it always “fly out of the win- 
dow,” as a cynic has said it does. But 
even if love lasts, health may not do 
so when there is not enough to eat, 
when days are spent in a vain search for 
work, and nights are passed in anguished 
listening to the growls of the wolf at 
the door. 

Marriage may be a gamble, and one 
must take chances, of course. But 
when the stakes are for happiness — 
perhaps even for life itself — one should 
certainly be reasonably sure that 
the financial odds are in his favor 
before he enters the game. 
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touch and tone coloring are the height of artistry. 3 
ANNA PAVLOWA. | 


“The Angelus Player 
of producing any desired 
shading in expression, 
dynamics, and color of 
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“My strongest impression of the Angelus is its 
perfect reflection of the personalit) of the performer. 
the Phrasing er, almost without 

conscious effort, you impart to playing your own 
= tempo nuances, while the Melodant automatical!,) 
= brings out the —, I find the utmost freedom in 
giving to it just the degree of emphasis that I desire. 

It seems incredible that so much in the way of mu- 


sic as an art can be accomplished with so little effort.” 


EMMA TRENTINI. 

















































world’s artistic player. 


KNABE-ANGELUS—Grands and Upnghts. 
EMERSON.ANGELUS —Garands and Uprights 
LINDEMAN & SONS.ANGELUS— Uprights. 


Business established 1877 
Agencies all over the world 








Telegraph our expense for address of nearest represehtanve 





THE endorsement of the ANGELUS by three artists of world-wide 
distinction — Vocalist, Violinist, Premier Danseuse—each one demand- 

ing from the instrument the highest artistic qualities of widely divergent 
character, and all finding them in the ANGELUS in the superlative 
degree, is conclusive proof of the supremacy of the ANGELUS as the 


CHICKERING.ANGELUS—Grends and Uprights 

ANGELUS PIANO—An upnght made expressly for the Angelus 

In Canade—The GOURLAY-ANGELUS and ANGELUS PIANO 
And of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN 




























233 Regent St., Londor 
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“Brings beauty 
while you 
sleep"” 






A New’ Deligh 
ew’ Delig 
will be yours when you 
find your skin so soft and 
smoothandattractiveafter 

using Pompeian Nigét Cream. 
All night the helpful unguents have been 
correcting the damage done to your skin by 
wind, worry and weather. 

Another delight for you is the cream itself. 
“Oh, how beautifully white!” you will ex- 
claim. “How smooth and soft!" you say, 
and so unlike the heavy, yellowish salves 
you once used for roughened skins. Then 
the clean, dainty perfume makes you say a 
great big “‘Um!™ 

You will find Pompeian Night Cream is not 
too dry; is not too oily. It has just the un- 
guents your skin needs. “Cana really good 
cream be sold for only 35c per jar?’’ women 
have asked us. Yes, Pompeian Néght Cream 
= isa good cream fairly priced at 35c because 
- it is made and sold in large quantities by the 
makers of the famous Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Pompeian Night Cream does soothe, 
soften and beautify the skin. At the stores, 
tubes 25c, jars 35c and 75c. 


Trial Jar and booklet, “ How to Get Real 
Beauty Sleep,” sent for 4c. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 125 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 




















ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 
Manufacturers want Owen 
Patents. Send for 3 free 


books; inventions wanted, etc. 
fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., 





I get patent or no 


Washington, D.c. | VICTOR J. EV 





















I just make sure 
thal the word 
SHIRLEY is on 
the buckles—that 
means I get the 
real, original 


_. Suspenders 
Wy O 
ae ‘ OG 


» For seventeen years the suspenders 
for men who want perfectly comfort- 
able shoulders and perfectly fitting 

Style—ease— service! 


: 


clothes. 
No imitation will fool you if you make sure 


SHIRLEY is on the buckles. It's on the red- 
striped “money-back” ticket, too. You'll get the 
biggest 50 cents’ worth of suspender-satistaction 


if you just 
Remember SHIRLEY ! 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO., SHIRLEY, MASS. 
—— easen 
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Lig 


on the Buckle 








Look for 7 . : 
WANTED IDEAS wisi“ 








izes offered for inventions. Our 
atents secured or Fee Returned. 


& CO. , 750 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


four books sent free. 






GLARING LIGHT 
HURTS YOUR EYES 


The most injurious 
things to good eye- 
sight are a dim li 

and a le 

EMERALITE Lote 
are especially designed to 
obviate such injury. They 
ace the lamps with the 
rich, emerald-green glass 
shade which oculists 
prescribe and whose 
clear, soothing light enable you to read easier 
and do better work without headache or eye- 
strain. You want good eyesight, don't you? 
Weil, then— 


Be Kind to Your Eyes 
READ and WRITE with 








| 

] 

| The model shown here is the 
EMERALITE Jr.—the very lamp 

rou have long wished for,—the 

| 4 undiest, most artistic an_ practi- 


cal lamp ever conceived, because, 
due to ingeniovs constructio~ of 
base, stem and shade, it wil 


Stand, Hang or Clam, 
ANY PLACE you put it and in 
ANY POSITION desired 


und concentrate light exactly 
where you want light, always keep- 
ing your eyes in the shadov and 
resting and saving them from glare 
and strain. It is veritably a jewel 
of a lamp in green and anid and is 
not to be confused with the cheap- 
ly constructed impractical lamps 
heretofore offered. 
Ask your dealer to show It to you 
f he hasn't it in stock, he will g'ad- 
ly getitfor you. Or, we will send 
ou one upon receipt of $4 and re 
und your money if not entirely 
atisfied. Your eyes are your 
most valuable possession — SAV! 
-get an EMERALITE 
now. It gives you exact! 
the clear, green-shaded light vou 
eyes require. 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
36 Warren Street, New York 
Send for FREE booklet 
“ actua 6 WD other etyles of 
EMERA ainps for office and home 


DEALERS . 
™,.¢) 
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Just the thing | 


S53 for Xmas 


—!" 





Send $2 (and 15c postage and packing) for 3 


DURO GUARANTEED SHIRTS 


Money back if not as represented 
Include name and address of 5 friends 
and receive handsome tie free. 
DURO Shirts are guaranteed to 
without fading, sh 
percale «style s 
dered a fashionable 





| your church door, anyway. 


| Hattie! 
| proper Christian zeal, who would not choose 


wear six months 
rinking or ripping or new shirts free. Fine 
rt ssorted stripes. Cuffs attached, Laun- 


4 es 14to 17. Sleeves 33 and 35. Orde 
today H est Bank References. Duro Catalog in each box 
GOODELL &CO., Room 36, 158 E. 34th S°.,N.Y. 
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THIS XMAS GIFT : 


The solution to the perplexing problem of 
“WHAT SHALL I GIVE” is arrived at 
by the sending of a box of 

CASH’S Woven Name-Tapes 
to the friend or relative. They are Inexpen- 
sive and acceptable to all, costing §2.00 for 12 
dozen, $1.25 for 6 dozen, 85c for 3 dogen. Any 
name can be woven on a fine white cambric 
tape in fast colors of Red, Blue, Black and Navy. 





To avoid any possible delay kindly place your 
order early with your dealer or write direct for 
samples, catalogue and order blanks to 


J.& J. CASH, Ltd 
158 South Ohestout St., South Nerwalk, Conn. 


yg uyog | | yg uYyog 








Emmy Lou’s 
Recruiting Day 


[Continued from page 14] 





And now it was Sunday and no house-boy. 
But because it was Recruiting Sunday with 
so much to do at Sunday-school getting 
prizes ready, Aunt Louise had to hurry off. 
And because there was so much to do at 
home, Aunt Cordelia didn’t have Emmy Lou 
ready in time to hurry off. 

And so by and by Aunt Cordelia, bringing 
Emmy Lou’s clean handkerchief and her 
nickel in her hand, came hunting Uncle 
Charlie. “‘She’s to meet all those ‘children 
on the church steps where they'll be waiting 
for her, Charlie. I wish you’d walk round 
with her. It’s across two car-tracks, and 
when I come to think about it, she’s never 

ne alone.” 

“I’m glad to take her,” said Uncle Charlie. 
“T’m glad to go round ahead of time. Willie 
Glidden’s so sure to have hung himself to 
the bulletin board, I’m anxious to go and 


“Why,” said Aunt Cordelia shocked, 
“T’m ashamed of you, Charlie.” 


A‘ the corner Uncle Charlie and Emmy 
Lou met Tom coming back toward 
Sadie’s with the barouche from the livery 
stable. One felt Tom saw them, though he 
looked the other way. 

At the second corner they met Sally Carter. 
Her curls shone and her skirts flaunted. She 
stopped when Emmy Lou, and consequently, 
Uncle Charlie stopped, but with reluctance, 
since it was palpable she was in a hurry. 

“T’ve decided I didn’t treat Sadie right. 
My name’s still on her roll. Those little 
girls my mother didn’t want me to associate 
with at the other Sunday-schools were on 
your steps anyway, and she wouldn’t want 
me to stay.” 

At the next corner they met Liza and 
Yetta and Katie. They were scoured and 
braided and in their Sunday plaid dresses, 
hurrying along. They didn’t want to stop 
either, they palpably being in even a greater 
hurry. 

“As long as we're goin’, we think we'll go 
back to the Sunday-school we started from,” 
said Liza. “That sassy little girl our mothers 
said we shouldn’t put up with was on your 
steps anyhow.” 

Almost at St. Simeon’s itself they met 
Mamie. She didn’t want to stop at all. 

“I’m going back to Sadie’s, and I’m late. 
My mother would be scandalized if she saw 
the reading chalked up on a blackboard at 
She wouldn’t 
think it was nice for a little girl to be reading 
off such a thing.” 

It was a relief when they met Hattie at 
St. Simeon’s own step, because they were now 
sure of some data. Admirable, staunch 
Despite the occasional vigor of her 


her for a best friend? 

“T turned back when I heard what Tom 
was calling to ‘em from the barouche. I 
told you they were just as like to fail you on 
the very step. And they did as soon as they 
heard what he said. I’ve got to hurry 
myself. I’m trying for perfect attendance,” 
she added. 

Uncle Charlie had his gane hooked in 
Hattie’s sleeve. “But you haven't said 
what it was that Tom called?” 

“Oh, of course. He called that they had 
better come on back to Sadie’s Church. 
That Sadie’s little twin sisters were going to 
be baptized right after Sunday-school 
to-day.” 

“Which,” said Uncle Charlie to the 
stunned Emmy Lou, “leaves nothing further 
on the program but to look at the bulletin 
board. If Mamie’s mother would be scanda- 
lized, maybe we can hope that Willie Glidden 
has hung himself to it.” 

Apparently he had. Uncle Charlie smote 
his thigh. Mr. Glidden’s bulletin board said: 

“St. Simeon’s P. E. Church. Service and 
Sermon, 11 A. M. The Road to Hell. Seats 
Free. Good Music. Come All.” 

There remained only the aftermath. It 
began after church when Uncle Charlie, with 
no show of Christian zeal whatever, put his 
arm about the shoulders of Mr. Glidden. 

“If you’re bound to bring us up-to-date, 
Willie, go to it. But to-day go home with us 
to dinner. Why are you affixing me with 
your eye, Cordelia? No house-boy? Then 
come next Sunday instead, won’t you, Willie?” 
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How to Write Clean-Cut Business | How to Write Stories, Reports, Ad- | How to Use Convinci ive | How Graceful, 
Letters That Produce Profits | dresses, Sermens, Adveronnests myn yl | A 


Ete. Before E 


Good English ana 


Good Fortune 
Go Hand in Hand 


Jack London rose to riches in a few short years from among the 








toughs of San Francisco Bay, because he learned to transfer his ideas 
to the printed page in virile, compelling phrases. 
ANS Arthur Brisbane, with his incisiv: style, commands, ina single year, 
ES NSS. i. a salary amounting to a comfortabl fortune. 

ivi Elbert Hubbard rose from obscurity to advertising writer, to editor, 
WorD-sTODY to publicist, and thcnce to wealth and prominence because he mastered 
y and applied the power of forceful Jan Se 

William Jennings Bryan with a single speech won a Presidential 
rs nomination. 
Banh By constant study, William Dean Howells rose from the printer’s 
ae" \'|_ case to his place as the most polished writer in American letters. 


Joseph Pulitzer, arriving pennil ss in the steerage from Austria, 
built up a great metropolitan daily because he mastered the practical force 
of the English language and used it to advantage. 


All around you the hundreds of men who are climbing higher and higher with 
each day's work are the ones whose speech compels attention, and w: clean-cut, 
Lite crisp and interesting letters, stories, advertisements, etc., win clients, followers, 

phere patrons, checks and dollars—SURELY FORTUNE IS WITH THE MAN WHO 
HAS DEVELOPED HIS POWER OF EXPRESSION. You can improve your 
English and increase your income. 





wwwownt . |) These Great Books Point the Way for Youto - 
‘ LJ] 
Me Advancement—Success—Prosperity 
LF > 
pay oe In Commercial and Professional Life 
; 5 With the mighty advances which are being madein every branch of business and 
o professional life there has come a demand for a higher standard of intelligence— 


ot proficiency. The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of speech 
and correspondence are looked upon with tolerance. The man who can express 
himself with force and clearness is the man who is in demand everywhere. 


“The Art of Writing and 


Speaking the English Language” 
: By Sherwin Cody 


Aside from their great value {n widening a man’s mental perspective—putting him in a position to ap- 
preciate and enjoy all the beauties of literature—these six books havc an intrinsic value far beyond 
their cost. They have put thousands of men and women into the path that leads to increased business, 
promotion, and higher salary. They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement Writers, Stenographers, Story Writers, Authors, Public Speakers, and others. 
“Your course is rich and fine. You seem to have condensed the experience of years 
into a few sentences that a business man can use immediately,” says Ww. P.WARREN, 
Marshall Field & Co.'s Advertising Manager, in speaking of these books. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 
Worth their weight In gold, but they’re yours for atrifle /.¢,, ©. 
These six books include many chapters covering such subjects as Spelling, Pronunciation, IL ,.,35! i 
Word Study, Grammar Capitalization, Punctuation, Letter-Writiny —All Kinds, Use of f New York. 
Words, Style and Diction, Description, Dialog, Advertisement Writing, How to Write CD I want to look 














354-60 


a Story, Character Study, Verse Writing, Novel Writing, Essay Writing, Best ° over Sherwin 
Poetry —How to Read It, How to Study Shakespeare and Other Great Authors. MI wihine and iicake 


we ing the English Lao- 
guage,” which please 
send me for 5 days’ free 
examination. I enclose 5c 
stamps and, if I decide to keep 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—FORMERLY 
COST $25.00—NOW ONLY $3.00— : 
50 CENTS DOWN, 5O CENTS A MONTH 


In typewritten form this course of study, as now published ce the ve furth 
in these cloth-bound ks, was sold for $25.00. There are P > auntinetiel teen h 33 
over 800 pages. Sign and mail the coupon with 50 cents are in all. Otherwise will return ooks 


and the set of books will be forwarded to you, carriage ¢ 
prepaid: so cents a month for five months pays for 
them. This is the biggest $3.00 worth of books you 


ever bought. 
at once, remit $3.00 instead 3, cents, 


FRE and you will receive F the big 


little book “‘Better Say,” packed from cover to cover 
with hints on the correct use of words and phrases. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York 


in 5 days and you are to refund the 
50c paid. McClure’s (2) 11-15. 


If you wish to pay in full for the books, 
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Fountains is 
Ask for Delicious 
ORIGINAL -esstow on 
GENUINE’ Imitations 
STORY-WRITING TAUGHT si 
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ciation, Dept.112,Indianapolis, 





EDGAR G. ALOORN, PRES. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
406 E. State St. Columbus, Ohio 
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The Secret 
of Successful Xmas Shopping 


is within the covers of this book! It is our 1916 catalog. | 
You find in it, clearly pictured and accurately described, | 


10,000 gifts—novel, artistic, useful—gifts in jewelry, table 
silver, Shefhield plate, toilet articles, leather goods, travelers’ 
conveniences, and a variety of novel things such as one would 
not find in a day's shopping in a big city. 

It will suggest just the right gift for each of those you wish to 
soncaber end euve Sun Gaume and heer in the ginaninn of 
your Christmas gifts. You will be pleased with the qualit of 
our goods, and our dainty packing will delight N Once 
you have tried the Daniel Low way you will aa we how you 
ever shopped the old way, with its hours of tramping, its 
weary waiting and its last-minute extravagances. 

Among our customers are the wives and daughters of Gov- 
ernors, Congnattiatin Bankers, and i business and 
professional men, as well as people of more moderate means. 
Our catalog appeals to discriminating buyers in every walk of 
life not only because of the time and trouble saved, but also 
bec _ of the substantial — saving. bye =: in your 
wn home, you get just what want, you pay no 
een ms ou OS Ie fade sue had ~ ioe ig 

The 230-page catalog is free. Write for it now, 
before you lay aside this magazine. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 48 years 
235 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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The aftermath continued on the morrow 
when Sadie and Hattie and Emmy Lou met. 
-‘Sadie’s eyes were bright and her face shone. 
Why not? As she herself went on to point 
out, her little sisters were justified to her, her 


_ grandfather said he'd see to it that they 
_ could afford to have Tom to help hold ’em, 


and it all went to prove the efficacy of prayer. 

It would seem to. That is of Sadie’s 
prayer. Emmy Lou could see that. Indeed 
she had sent up billets-doux in Sadie’s behalf 
herself. But it did not explain everything. 

“Mr. Glidden at my Sunday-school 
prayed, too, that the least of these be brought 
into the fold.” 

Hattie forgot her own right to grievance in 
the affair, in supplying data in support of 


| data. Had not she claimed some time since 


that an answer to prayer can be an answer 
and yet be calamitous, too? 

“Exactly,” said Hattie. “‘The least of 
bry) into the fold.’ But he didn’t say which 
old. 

Emmy Lou’s concept of God and of prayer 
moved on again. 

For Mr. Glidden meant his fold! And God 
knows everything! So God knew what he 
meant! God knew what Sadie and Anselm 
meant! Visibly God emerged further through 
the nebulae. He gained in mien, He gained 
in throne; but was there no longer kindliness, 
no longer cheer? She had misunderstood the 
hymn she long was rocked to sleep with? 
And the last version was the true? 

“Behind a smiling providence 
He hides a frowning face”? 

Those winging billets-doux already weight- 
ed with caution, and now heavy with doubt, 
in the mind’s eye, faltered, hung, and came 
fluttering, drifting, so many falling white 
doves, wings helpless, down from the blue. 

“Which one of the framed pictures of the 
Children of the Old Testament, in the two 
colors, was it that you chose for your prize? 
If you had gotten a prize?” Hattie wanted 
to know. 

“The Infant Samuel Praying in the 
Temple in a red nightie on a green stool,” 
said Emmy Lou, winking fast. 

More Emmy Louw stories, more 
Butterfly stories, more Casey stories, 
and — in preparation — a new series 


of Julietta stories by Sophie Kerr 
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. 
25. Book on Deep Breathing and 
‘ . 
hest Expansion Now for 10c. 
—_ 

crease your vitality and 

: energy in a very short 
time besides greatly improving 

your bodily appearance. It wi 
give you a much better carriage. 
by 4 natural. A person who 
breathes deeply sleeps 
deeply and wakes | 
biight and fresh for a full 
day's work, work will 
be a pleasure in place of 
and digestion will. work 
together. Order your copy 
at once, while the price 
is reduced. 
Prof. Anthony Barker 


EEP breathing will in- 
© 
Even sleep will be more 
drudgery. Your appetite 
3251 Barker Building, 110 West 42d St., NewYork 





10 xX 12 feet ” 
Edwards recap eee 

Age, $69.50 complete. Factory 
Baik) y ee Portable. 
and sizes of All styles 


wards Mtg. Go. 2 .3-363 Eggleston sve Incinaati,Q. 








Big Moments of 
Big Trials 


[ Continued from page 17) 





centers about a physician who was called 
by the defense as their first witness. One of 
Thaw’s massive battery of lawyers — it has 
since been conceded that he had several 
times as many as he needed — made the 
mistake of undertaking to qualify this 


gentleman as an expert in insanity and then, | 


having committed that blunder, piled a 
worse one on top of it by putting to him 
a hypothetical question framed on the evi- 
dence of the other side. Undoubtedly the 
witness was a practitioner of standing and 
ability in his home community. 
was no alienist. And when it came time to 
cross-examine, it didn’t take Jerome a minute 
to find this out. 
examiner, he went at the witness blood raw. 
He ripped him to pieces and danced on the 
scraps. Before our eyes the witness sat 
there and visibly lost flesh. At first it was 
funny; then it was lamentable; then it was 
pitiful. For weeks thereafter an unhappy 
family physician was hanging about the court 
room seeking what he called a vindication 
and begging the lawyers for Thaw to put 
him back on the stand and give him a chance 
to explain. Finally, with the consent, I 
think, of Jerome himself, a point was some- 
how waived and it was entered on the record 
and printed in the papers that Dr. So-And-So 
had never really intended to pose as an 
expert. That night the doctor packed his 
grip and went home happy. I’ve never seen 
him since, but I haven’t forgotten that woe- 
begone face and that drooping figure. 

The other incident was one which occurred 
while the jury was being selected. Selecting 
a jury for a big murder trial is one of the 
things which seems to the layman a tiresome 
waste of time and words. Of a morning 
when the lawyers are feeling fresh and ag- 
gressive, they are overly particular in sifting 


| the panel for material for the jury box. 


They tire themselves out asking questions 


| and tire the talesmen out, too. They sound 


each man upon his personal views on évery 
subject even remotely connected with the 





But he | 


Always a relentless cross- | 
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Are You as Old as You Look? 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as thatof your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. y exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 74,000, women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.””—Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 





Wrinkles Flabby,Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow’sFeet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 


Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
pression is invi d, the skin cleared, the hair made 
ossy, ore the eyes and brighter, the 
eet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils look 10 
| ae ee younger alter our course. Write for FREE 
klet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, CHICAGO 


SEX UAL KNOWLEDGE 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D., M.D. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life and Eugenics all should know. Treats fully 
on Sex Matters for young women and men, fathers and mothers. 
Relationship during engagement and marriage. Sexual Ignorance 
cause of social evils, crime, etc. New and complete; Illus. ; 320 pages. 
ONLY $1.00; postage 10¢ extra; mailed ander plain wrapper. 
American Publishing Company, P. 0. Box 851, Dept, X-102, Phila. 
Write for offer to agents and mail-order dealers. 
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BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


NEW YORK U.S.A 


)CHALMERS 


UN DERW EAR 


Knit on the famous Cooper Spring Needle Machines, 
but selling for only $1 and up for Closed Crotch 
Union Suits. Shirts & Drawers,50c. Fall & Winter. 


Chalmers Underwear establishes 
standards of underwear value. 
This inexpensive underwear is made on 
expensive Cooper Spring Needle machines 
which cost more to buy and more to run than 
ordinary machines. 
underwear is worth the extra expense. 

¥ Chalmers garments yie/d to every movement. 


We guarantee this to be better fall 
and winter weight underwear than 
ever before offered for the money. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Also makers of the famous 


Rostruil. 
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But the extra qua-ity 


Then they spring back into shape. 
This is because their knit combines 
firmness of weave with elasticity. 


ETT 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Look for This Label 
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SUPREME PERSONALITY 


By DR. DELMER EUGENE CROFT 


THE BOOK THAT 
GIVES YOU THE 
THRILL OF POWER 


The book that makes your ideas hatch; 


| makes your PLANS turn into gold; 


makes your WILL thrill with power; 
makes your mind master of conditions; 
makes your eyes gleam with confidence; 
makes your pulse throb with magnetism; 
makes your heart bound with new hope; 
makes your body alive with new health; 
makes your nerves tingle with new life; 
makes your personality attractive; 
makes you REALIZE your desires. 


A teacher: “I wish your book was in every 
home in America.”’ 

A mother: “I feel confident your book 
brought back my son who left his home in 
anger and remained away two years. I thank 
God for your book.”’ 

A bank president: ‘‘Every business man in 
the United States should have your little 


A great builder of automobiles: ‘‘It is the 
biggest little book I ever read.’’ 

“I have many books that cost me ten and 
twenty times the price of your book, but they 
mever gave the positive help your book has 
given me.”’ 

**Enclosed please find check for 100 copies of 
your book. want every person in my employ 
to possess it.’’ 


SOLD AT ALL NEWS AND BOOK 


STANDS, 25 CENTS, OR BY MAIL. 
DR. CROFT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











LEARN TO EARN 


Learn ladies’, children's hairdressing (inc 
marcel waving), complexion improvement 
manicuring. etc., by home correspondence 
course, easily. Many women, all ager, are earn- 
ing $15 to$50 weekly. Book, 100 paves, FREE. 
ELIZABETH KING, 224A, Station F, New York City 
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The Secret 
a\ \_of Achievement— 
“Power of Will’ 


By Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., M. S. 
A Scientific Course of Will-Training Which Has 


How to develop analyt Helped Over 75,000 People—Sent Free kun., Contes, Mae 

. scat me we r a without Deposit “Here is $3 for you. 
r o. rink ill ‘Power of will: received. 

ay Bag oe ' Chis great work provides a thorough course in | It is the book I've wished 
SS eee Will-Training, consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals —§ gi — as - Sea- 

. . . we . 

trolled, productive} the secrets as to how great men train their wills | Court Sts a ott forth 
thi ng : 7 ~ ina, | 

Detailed Messtions for into wonderful power Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 
> : _e . “TL hand you $3 in pay- 
Perfect Mind Concen All psyehologists will testify that great menare | ont: trom wher T have 

nt ~ ye ye the pawes not born with more gifts than others. They |already seen I believe I 
Consecutive Think simply make something of their gifts, and others |° —F Fy Fy $30,000 
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ing, Reasoning, Analy do not They learn how to use their wills. W e, Be tter still. ry yp BS te 
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yw to acquire the skill , 2 meet ; ~ D 
of Creative Writing sess TO LIE DORMANT. , aah -—a Generai 

Mooi ttesdt "| i Develop Inflexible Will = | 5:"G2st ‘kepide ia" 

How to drive from the ow to eve op n exi e Coy teas gone — Te — 
mind all unwelcome It has long been known that the Will can be trained ke Will-power is a compi- 
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issue. They are overly cautious about ac- 


cepting men as jurors and just as cautious 


about rejecting them. But as the day wears 
on and they wear out, the lawyers grow less 
and less particular. Men are promptly ac- 
cepted who, earlier in the day, would have 
been as promptly passed. Watch the progress 
of the next big murder trial that takes place 
in this country and see if I am not right — 
see if the majority of the jurors are not 
sworn in late of afternoons or just before 
the noonday recesses. 

As I recall it now, we were on the second 
week of jury-getting, and the box was still 
not half filled. The novelty of this part of 
it had worn off, and we men for the after- 
noon papers were sending in nothing except 
short bulletins every half hour or so, just to 
show that we had not gone to ‘sleep on the 
assignment. The reporter for one of the 
German afternoon papers had the place at 
the press table next to mine. On this morn- 
ing he didn’t show up. In his stead came 
a middle-aged, severe-looking German with 
a thick beard and a pair of those double-lens 
convex glasses on his nose. He looked as 
if he might be an exchange editor or a sub- 
editor. He entered with a bustle, took out 
a foreign-made fountain pen, squared himself 
to it, and began sending away page after 
page of copy by a relay of serious minded 
German copy boys. 

The lawyers were weeding out the tales- 
men fast. A solid-looking citizen mounted 
the stand and began to answer the customary 
opening questions touching on his qualifica- 
tions — what he thought about capital 
punishment, how he regarded expert testi- 
mony as compared to other testimony, and 
the rest of it. The substitute from the 
German paper took a hurried glance over his 
shoulder at the solid citizen and turned to me. 

“Who is dis person?” he inquired in a 
half whisper, poising his pen. 

“Just a talesman,” I answered indiffer- 
ently. 

“Dalesmann?” he _ repeated. 
mann? ‘That’s a Cherman name. 
dis Mr. Dalesmann’s initials?” 

“TI don’t know his initials,” I said, 
‘talesman’” is not his name. Talesman is 
what he is. He’s merely being examined for 
service on the jury, you know.” 

“Ach, so,” he said, blandly, “und I 
thought he vas a vitness,” and went calmly 
on writing. 

I’ve often wondered if his paper printed 
the copy that he had been sending in all the 
morning. 


*“Dales- 
Vot is 


T the time when Mrs. Howard Gould, 
Katherine Gould, the actress that was, 
and her husband were fighting each other 
in the courts, we sat and _ listened 
to talk about vast sums of money until we 
grew sick and tired of writing dollar marks 
and numerals into our copy. Finally there 
came to the witness stand one blistering, 
hot afternoon a tall, solemn coachman, a 
Swede, who had once been employed at 
Castle Gould, the great Long Island estate 
of the two litigants. His testimony con- 
cerned certain alleged outbreaks of violent 
temper by Mrs. Gould. He narrated with 
painful care an occasion when she had ac- 
cused one of the grooms of being drunk and 
had ordered his discharge on the spot. 

“Well,” asked Lawyer DeLancy Nicoll, 
“‘was he intoxicated?” 

“ Hay?” 

“T say, was this groom you speak of in- 
toxicated? Was he drunk?” 

“No,” said Ohmans slowly, “his name it 
bane O’Shaunnessy. But he not bane 
drunk.” 

Mr. Justice Victor Dowling, the trial 
judge, a most dignified man and himself of 
Irish descent, bent his head and shook 
with suppressed laughter. Everybody else 
laughed, too; everybody except Ohmans. 


HE trial of ex-State Secretary Caleb 

Powers for the murder of William Goebel, 
governor of Kentucky, ten years or so ago, 
was in a g many ways the most unique 
murder trial that has ever taken place in 
this country. Powers was the first, of all 
the men charged with the conspiracy to 
assassinate Goebel, to be put on trial. The 
State of Kentucky, always pretty fervent 
politically, hung then on the raw edge of 
civil war. The people of the state were 
divided into two hostile camps. One fac- 
tion regarded Powers as the head and front 
of the successful plot to kill from ambush the 
Democratic leader of the state, and clamored 
for his conviction. The other faction called 
him a martyr to political and personal preju- 
dice; declared that he was being sacrificed 
to the demand for a victim merely because 
he chanced to be prominent among the 
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younger Republicans, and demanded his 
acquittal as an innocent and an injured man. 

On a change of venue, the trial took place 
at Georgetown, one of the prettiest of the 
smaller cities of the Blue Grass country, in 
an old-fashioned, hermetically-sealed, air- 
tight court-house, in the middle of a scorch- 
ing hot summer. There were twenty-three 
lawyers in the case, eleven for the prosecution 
an id twelve for the defense. They were the 
pick of the criminal bar of the state, and every 
one of them was a stalwart Goebel Democrat, 
an active anti-Goebel Democrat, or a partisan 
Republican. Each lawyer had a bitter 
personal enemy on the other side; some of 
them were quite generous in their hates and 
had two or three apiece. The trial judge, 
stern, handsome old Judge Cantrill, one of 
the last of the company commanders of 
Morgan’s Raiders, and an un-reconstructed 
Confederate, had his private quarrels with 
at least two of the lawyers for the defense, 
and they were good haters, both of them, who 
repaid the debt with compound interest, and 
carried hair-trigger tempers besides. Many 
of the witnesses from the eastern end of the 
state were talented gun fighters, who had 
been reared in what has been called the Pure 
Feud Belt. As between them and the police 
force of the town the old antagonism between 
mountaineers and lowlanders was empha- 
sized. The Blue Grass farmers who swarmed 
into the town and packed the court-house 
were ready to take a hand in the fighting if 
anybody else would kindly start it. A hip 
pocket that didn’t bulge with hardware made 
in New England was a scarce thing. Fin- 
ally, Judge Cantrill stationed deputies at 
the doors to search every man who entered 
for concealed weapons. To show his own 
fair mindedness in the matter, the Judge 
himself submitted to being searched twice 
daily. 

The finish of the trial came in the hottest, 
driest part of August. The summing-up 
required a full week with night sessions. 
There were ten speeches in all, five to a side, 
and not a single speaker took less than six 
hours. Kentuckians love court-house ora- 
tory, and they came from all over the state 
for this feast of it. The sweltering little 
courtroom was jammed. Men and boys 
roosted in the narrow window openings, 
shutting out any breath of air that might 
have found its way in there. The reporters 
perched about anywhere — back of the jury 
box, on the steps of the judge’s platform and 
up against the wall, writing their stories 
on lapboards and box tops. With true 
Southern courtesy, the sheriff had invited 
them to give up- their seats to the ladies of 
the town, adding that they might just as 
well be nice and obliging about it, seeing that 
they were going to give them up anyhow. 
so we gave them up and fought with the 
populace each morning for such places as 
we could take by main force; then worked 
eight or ten or twelve smoking hours with 
our coats off and our collars unbuttoned and 
our shirts unfastened at the throat. 


At the wind-up we sat under rival human 
geysers which spouted forth vast streams 
of those two favorite brands of Southern elo- 
quence — the fiery and the flowery — night 
and day one solid week. In the acute stress 
of their personal emotions, some of the 
orators forgot about the case and devoted 
their time to blasting their enemies over the 


way. I remember how old Governor Brown 
looked, swelling himself up with rage and 
coniempt until he seemed nine feet tall, and 
spill ng molten lava, hot ashes and the pow- 
dered pumicestone of his wrath all over his 
chief adversary, Colonel Thomas C. Camp- 


bell. The Governor always was a volcanic 
sort of speaker, anyhow. 

Cclonel Campbell, though, was a veteran 
of » hundred court-house battles himself; 
he culy sat and smiled pleasantly through 
‘nor Brown’s speech. And when his 
turn came, he did a little blistering and blast- 
ing .imself. He was particularly bitter 
agaist the Louisville & Nashville Reilroad, 
Whic: had fought the dead Goebel, and 
4gaiist General Basil M. Duke, of Louisville, 
who ‘ad handled the railroad’s political and 
legislative affairs. Colonel Campbell charged 
he L. & N. was indirectly responsible 
or the assassination of Goebel. 

I would give my right arm,” he declaimed 
theat ally, “to get Basil Duke here on this 
Witness stand.” 

| give your other arm and both your 
» let him go again, suh,” audibly 
d an excited old gentleman in a front 
a athing hard through his nose and 
Slaring. The old gentleman had fought 
under Duke in Morgan’s cavalry and he was 
Prepared to fight again. The Judge, who, 


legs 
grow] 
Seat, 
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Thousands of times in the life of a car—quick work with the brakes! 

They must check the momentum of a ton or more of dead weight, 
and do it in less than the length of the car. 

But—contrary to what many a man thinks—you do not want brakes 
that will lock the rear wheels with a vicious jerk and bring your car to a 
It is easier for any manufacturer to build such brakes; 
but they would be impracticable. 


stop instantly. 


A motor car, of any size or weight, moving at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, cannot be instantly brought to a dead stop without tested than the brakes. 
racking the entire mechanism as well as throwing the passengers power is applied they take hold with a wrapping-up action; 


from their seats. 


It is much more difficult to build brakes like those which are in- and oil. 
tegral parts of Timken-Detroit Rear Axles—brakes that stop the car gripping power. 
within its own length without a jar or jolt to cause you discomfort and 
And don’t forget that good brakes must 
check the backward movement of your car as effectually as they stop a problem for expert axle-building specialists. 


shorten the life of your car. 


its forward rush. 


There is another great essential that is designed and built into greatest of all is good bearings. 
They have sufficient diameter, sufficient braking foundation of the motor car and every car owner should read wha 
surface, to do the job right, not only at the start but as long as the car said about them in the Timken Primers No. E-5 “On the Anatomy 


Timken Brakes. 


remains in service. 


A brake that is too small or improperly designed may stop the car 
today—what will it do in the emergency six months from now 


} ill i i i 7? THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. W/ 
Timken Brakes are built with a factor of safety to fit the particular THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


car for which any given Timken Rear Axle is designed. 





No part of a Timken-Detroit Rear Axle is more carefully made and 
The brake bands are so adjusted that when 
even the 
brake lining is ground to an accuracy of a thousandth part of an incl 
after its quality has been tested to demolition by friction—fire—water 
There are no high and low spots to cause looseness and lo 


The designing, construction and testing of the brakes is essentially 


Good brakes are only one of many necessities in a good axle. The 
Axles and bearings are the very 


of Automobile Axles,” and No. E-6 “On the Care and Character 


of Bearings.” 
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have been that this was a well-meaning, 
rather simple-minded person who _ 
get tangled up on the incidental ends of hi 
iestimony, but who would not, knowingly, 
sate 2 falsehood under oath. Eventually, 
Judge Sims had to let him go. Weaver 
remained around town, basking in the tem- 
porary limelight, like a kitten before a grate 
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F That night the circulation manager of one 
vovenaennigiy: of the Louisville papers slipped into George- 
— ‘own, bringing with him a troupe of leather- 
junged city newsboys and a special edition of 
vant jis paper. The front page of this special 
edition was entirely devoted to the display, 
under appropriately large heads and sub- 


ap heads, of these indisputable facts: pum 
h On the day of the shooting and almost on %, ae a 
en the hour, the witness, Weaver, had been in ts — 
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vhy fom Frankfort, organizing a lodge and in- —— 
1 vesting - — - ig = ———o 
) titles and the ritual. en word of the 
ete shooting reached this town, he had made 4 $ y 9 9 e 
th e quite a speech on the enormity of such a 
thing, and then he had gone with certain 
of his newly-made brothers to the telegraph 
ou office in the hope of learning fuller details of 
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reporter and his bride felt perfectly safe in 


RSE slipping away. 



























ine«ithou- The day at Cincinnati stretched into a day 
ge and a night. A famous actress was playing - é : : ‘ 
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al & ’e nothing wou pening anyhow 
oy - at Georgetown, Mr. sak’ ties Reporter read by every car owner. 
Ds _ - decide! to stay over, see the play and catch } 
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estowa, MY. Georgetown in time for the opening of court. 
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the first page of his Enquirer, and his knees 
knocked together. 

Under a Georgetown date line he read that, 
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frosty tang in the morn- 

ing air makes you 

snuggle the bedclothes 
tight. A lazy sun makes 
the night stay late, so it’s 
easy to sleep on through. 


Big Ben’s right there with 
a tuneful call to tell you it’s 
morning time. The hearty 
cheer of his ““Come on, pal!” 
sticks with you the whole 
day long. 


He’ll be right there with his 
mellow chime whatever hour you 
set. He’ll ease your eyes open with 
ten gentle, half-minute rings, thirty 
seconds apart, or he’ll rouse you 
with one vigorous five-minute signal. 
Once you’re awake a touch of a 
switch stops him short in either call. 

Big Ben is seven inches tall, slender, 
well built, hand ; busi like, efficient, 
accurate. Judge him on performance—he’ll 
more than fulfill his promise. 


He’s waiting for you at your jeweler’s. 
His price anywhere in the United States is 

: in Canada, lf your dealer 
doesn't stock him a money order addressed 
to ““Westclox, La Salle, lilinois,"” will bring 
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had come as an absolute But this 
wasn’t all. As Arthur acting out 
the scene in the jail, with minute detail, 
reached the point-where he began word for 
word to repeat Youtsey’s confession, Yout- 
sey had leaped to his feet, screaming out that 
Goebel was not dead and all the devils in 
Hell couldn’t kill him, and then, as the court 
officers jum forward to overpower him, 
fell on the floor writhing about and frothing 
at the mouth, finally going off into a strange 
stupor and lying like one dead. Youtsey’s 
young wife had gone into hysterics at the 
sight of her apparently frenzied husband 
fighting with the officers and being held 
down and handcuffed. Several women had 
fainted. In a stampede to get out of the 
narrow room, persons had been crushed at 
the doors and on the narrow stairs. And 
then, while Youtsey, mute and seemingly 
unconscious, lay on a cot alongside the wit- 
ness stand, with his eyes set in his head and 
his chained hands crossed on his breast, 
Arthur Goebel, who had not moved once 
during all the uproar, had gone calmly on with 
his amazing, totally unexpected testimony. 

All that had happened at Georgetown the 
night before — with a new reporter on his 
first big assignment ninety miles away in 
Cincinnati. Because the hour had been so 
late and the wires so crowded, the story in 
the morning paper was little more than a 
series of jerky bulletins; but his paper was 
an afternoon paper at Louisville, and he knew 
the office would be expecting a complete 
account of the whole thing, testimony and 
all, for the first edition, going to press at 11.10. 

The train was one of those things mis- 
named an accommodat’on train, which 
meant that it stopped at all stations and 
hesitated in between. The reporter walked 
the aisle of his car in a condition which 
fluctuated between a fever and a chill. It 
seemed to him that only slow, fat, old ladies 
got off and only slow, decrepit, old gentle- 
men got on. 

The train deliberated across the Blue 
Grass uplands. It dawdled and crept. It 
was due at Georgetown at 10.30. Follow- 
ing the usual custom, it was late. It was 
ten minutes before eleven when the loco- 
motive whistled for Georgetown. As the 
train loafed into the station, a newly married 
newspaper reporter, basely deserting his 
bride of a month, leaped off the rear platform, 
ripped up the cindered right-of-way with his 
toes and knees, gathered himself up and tore 
down Main Street toward the Western Union 
office as fast as a moderately long pair of 
legs would carry him. As he fell panting in 
at the open door of the telegraph office, the 
manager looked up, startled. 

“Where in thunder you been?” he asked. 


hooky: hone — 5 Gut. shehatiaa: 
sages for you from the office alread 


voice which 
nized as slightly resembling his 

“Well,” said the manager 
deliberation, “I couldn’t 
couldn’t find any of the 
time to help out — all of 
their own stuff. And your f 
for copy every half minute 
any.” 

“Oh, Lord! ” 

“So, not knowing what else to do and fee 
ing that something had oughter be done, 
took a chance. I went up to the hotel 
got a copy of Walker’s (Walker was the cc 
stenographer) transcript of what happene 
last night, and about three-quarters of 
hour ago I put it on the wire. It was 
of long — over four thousand words, I guess: 
but I couldn’t think of ing else.” 

“Let me see it, quick,” said report 

“Too late now,” drawled the manager, 
“Bancroft’s just sending the last page ip 
over your office loop.” 

The reporter ran around behind the scre 
and scooped up the pile of typewritten sheets 
which lay just under the operator’s busy right 
elbow. He ran his eye through one page, 
through another, part way through a third — 
and his heart, which had been a cast-iron 
hitching post down in the pit of his stomack, 
jumped back up in his chest where it be 
onged and turned into a vital living organ 
again. For it was a great story that had 
gone into the home office. Done in the 
official style of the methodical, unemotional 
court stenographer it was all there — the 
oaths, the screams, the inarticulate cries, 
the orders of the judge, the ravings of Yout- 
sey, the testimony of young Arthur Goebel, 
everything — and told so it made a mor 
graphic picture of the scene than any written- 
— descriptive account could possibly ha’ 

n 


The reporter went back and found 
wife and resumed normal breathing. 
in the day, he got a telegram of congrat 
tion from his editor. With a fifty-word 
introduction, written in the office, the steno 
graphic narrative had run in the paper. ex 
actly as it came in over the wire. And i 
had been the talk of the town. So far as an 
body in Louisville knew, no paper had ever 
before covered such a story in such a way. 
The admiring managing editor wondered 
how the reporter ever came to think of it. | 

The reporter didn’t tell him. He hasn't 
told him yet. I happen to know, because? 
I was the reporter. : 


COMING: “The Long, Strong Arm of Business,” by 
Alexander Costello, being the hypothetical case of Sap- 
phire Sam, the man who had to be a sport or a failure! 


What happened in foregoing instalments of 


Beltane 





ELTANE, growing up in the English 

forest in the care of Ambrose the 
Hermit, knows naught of men and women 
and cities. He lives alone in a hut beside a 
brook, and on an anvil nearby makes bill- 
hooks and ax-heads and such implements as 
the dwellers in the greenwood make use of. 
Walking through the forest one day, Beltane 
comes upon a gay cavalcade of richly ap- 
pareled ladies and gentlemen, led by the 
Duke, Black Ivo. The Duke, noting Bel- 
tane’s staring eyes, makes sport of him, and 
calls for his wrestler, Gefroi, to come and 
fight the “rogue.” But Beltane puts forth 
his mighty strength and worsts Gefroi. 

The story reaches the Lady Helen of Mor- 
tain, whom the Black Duke is seeking in 
marriage; and upon a day the Lady Helen, 
riding her white palfrey, comes on Beltane 
in the forest, singing a song he has made of 
birds and flowers and the sun. When Bel- 
tane sees the Lady Helen, he stands speech- 
less at her beauty. But the Duchess makes 
him tell her who he is and all about his 
manner of life. And when she would ride 
away, Beltane holds the bridle and beseeches 
her to tell him who she is; but this she re- 
fuses. Yet, when Beltane looses his hold 
and she rides swiftly away, she turns and 
calls to him one word: “Helen!” 

The wind in the trees and the song of the 
brook take on a new meaning, always whis- 
pering, “Helen,” until at last they seem to 
call her to his side. But when Beltane learns 


that she is the Lady Helen, he tears himself 
away. Then it is he decides to go out inte 
the world to forget his own sorrow by min 
istering unto others. Destroying his hut, 
he goes to Ambrose the Hermit to bid him 
good-by; but the hermit, realizing the time 
has come when Beltane must know who 

is, tells him that he is Beltane’s father, 
Duke of Pentavalon, and that Beltane m 
take his rightful place and stop the outrag 
being perpetrated by the one who had ma¢ 
himself Duke — Black Ivo. 

Beltane does not go far before he come 
upon three of Sir Pertolepe’s foresters about 
to slay a young jester. Not only does 
save the fellow, but by —_—— Roge 
one of the foresters, earns his everlasting’ 
allegiance. Accompanied by Black Rogehy 
Giles the Bowman, Walkyn and Friar \ 
tin, Beltane succeeds in burning down |lack 
Ivo’s gallows and in opening the dungeon @ 
Belsaye. He narrowly escapes death at 
hands of Sir Pertolepe and hastens on to fre 
a nun from Sir Gilles of Brandonmere. 
nun proves to be Lady Helen. They £0 
Mortain, planning to be married immed 
ately; but Beltane is delivered into 
hands of Sir Pertolepe. The jester s@ 
Beltane from a most horrible death, and 
Se his faithful comrades, Roger, Giles 

alkyn. 

Accompanied by a of outlaws, wit 
witness Beltane’s slaying Tostig the MightYs 
the four proceed to down Garthlaxte 
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